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COUNTERPARTS, 


OB 


THE   CROSS   OF  LOVE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


THE  UNWRITTEN  POEM. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  sunsets  as  they  drove 
into  the  Crescent :  the  rays  were  reflected  golden  upon 
the  ruddy  houses,  dazzling  white  upon  the  line  of  cliff, 
and  in  soft  fire  upon  the  western  deep  ;  but  nowhere 
was  it  so  bright,  as  upon  the  gardens  and  evergreens, 
the  flowers  and  the  sea,  at  Eockedge.  Eockedge  was 
not  so  lonely  as  it  has  been  and  will  be  again  :  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  yet  there,  and  the  ''  Shelley  " 
has  furled  its  white  wings  in  the  bay  beneath,  its  green 
breast  poised  upon  a  glassy  water  that  its  reflection 
kisses  into  emerald. 

In  the  room  of  pictures,  fitted  now  with  home-like 
seats  and  couches,  and  void  of  its  hea\'y  centre-table, 
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sat  Rose  and  Bernard.  At  that  particular  moment  both 
were  sitting  upon  the  largest  of  those  sofas  ;  and  being 
now  silent,  Bernard  may  be  supposed  to  have  wearied 
himself  out  with  talking  ;  for  he  had  seldom  had  any 
one  to  talk  to  before,  and  he  had  been  talking  all  the 
afternoon  to  Rose.  It  was  not  because  Rose  could  not 
talk  to  him  that  she  had  been  silent ;  for  at  the  first 
glance  of  our  elf  invisibility  she  appears  most  perfectly 
at  home, — dream -like  as  when  at  home,  and  contentedly 
unsatisfied ;  but  because  she  had  been  asking  him 
about  his  pictures,  and  he  had  related  to  her  their  his- 
tories in  order,  one  by  one.  And  now  he  paused,  and 
Rose  paused  too  5  but  only  because  a  thought  suddenly 
took  away  her  breath. 

"  But,  Rafe,  there  are  other  pictures  besides  these. 
I  want  to  see  them  all." 

"  Only  dabs  and  fidgets,  I  assure  you.  I  used  to 
practise  on  bits  of  paper  that  lay  about ;  but  I  hope 
somebody  picked  them  up  and  burned  them.  I've  got 
my  sketches,  though,  somewhere :  but  who  cares  for 
pencil  ?  " 

"  I  care  for  everything  of  yours,  and  I  should  par- 
ticularly like  to  see  what  you  would  do  with  black- 
lead.     I  wonder  you  did  not  sketch  in  water-color." 

"  So  I  do,  now ;  but  I  was  taught  pencil  first :  I 
suppose  you  were.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
them  because  I  did  them  when  I  was  about  twelve — 
before  I  did  tliose.'" 

"  Please  let  me  see  them." 

"  I'll  fetch  them  :  they  are  somewhere  in  the  library,* 
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and  Cock  shall  smell  tliem  out :  lie  knows  where  I  keep 
all  my  things." 

Cock  lay  across  the  window  with  a  white  satin  band 
and  bow  romid  his  cm'ly  neck  :  the  third  fresh  ribbon 
that  morning,  as  he  had  been  in  the  sea  twice  since  his 
master  had  decorated  him,  before  Eose  was  down. 

"  But  I  should  like  to  come,  too." 

"  If  it  won't  tire  you.  Cock  shall  carry  you,  if  you 
won't  let  me  :  but  may  I  ?  " 

Bernard's  tone,  so  sweet,  so  soft,  was  strangely  un- 
authoritative. 

"  No,  no — neither.  I  should  like  to  walk  across  that 
lovely  hall." 

"  Eose  was  right :  it  v>'as  lovely,  with  its  few  bright 
marbles,  its  alabaster  vases,  raised  on  golden  bronze, 
and  holding  autumn  flowers  between  each  marble  :  for 
Bernard  had  decked  the  house  as  for  its  festival ;  and 
Eose  the  more  eagerly  took  in  the  graces  and  fair 
charms  around  her,  because  she  could  not  yet  bring 
herself  to  feel  them  as  her  own.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
a  little  child  visiting  that  place  of  wonders,  and  com- 
panioned and  guided  by  another  child  most  like  her- 
self;  the  difference  between  them  seeming,  that  there 
he  was  at  home  and  she  was  not. 

With  his  slender  arm  round  her,  as  though  he  were 
about  to  lead  her  to  the  dance,  Bernard  led  her,  saun- 
tering, tripping  slowly,  to  the  library.  In  that  glorious 
chamber,  where  he  scarcely  now  ever  opened  a  book, 
had  Bernard's  boyhood  been  chiefly  passed.  There  had 
he  been  bowed  beneath  all  influences,  and  recovered  from 
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the  sovereign  spells  of  masterful  and  dsedal  authorship, 
to  find  his  intellect  and  imagination  his  only  tests ;  his 
taste  unbiassed,  his  own  fair  fancy  free.  It  looked  like 
a  place  that  had  been  only  haunted  from  time  to  time ; 
it  was  desolate  even  in  its  living  freshness,  its  bright 
and  harmonious  decoration :  the  mahogany  doors  of  the 
high  arches  that  framed  the  shelves  were  lustrous  with 
polish,  even  upon  their  edges  ;  the  many-tinted  matting 
that  carpeted  the  floor  in  one  wide  aisle,  beneath  a  vault- 
ed ceiling,  w^as  brilliant  as  the  sepia  and  violet  and 
orange  of  the  window  at  either  end  ;  the  brown  stamped 
velvet  of  the  reading-chairs  and  footstools  had  not  a 
rub  upon  back  or  elbow^ ;  and  yet  w^as  there  an  in- 
describable quaint  melancholy  in  the  very  arrangement. 
It  gave  Rose  a  better  idea  than  she  had  before  of 
the  gentleman  who  arranged  and  impressed  upon  the 
house  his  style  ;  while  at  the  same  moment  she  realised 
in  her  new-espoused  the  same  melancholy,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  quaintness.  It  was  in  fact  nothing  but 
the  extreme  and  fltful  freakishness  of  Bernard  that 
veiled,  as  with  a  coat  of  many  colors,  the  quaintness 
and  the  melancholy  of  his  being — the  look  and  percep- 
tion of  many  who  had  gone  before — the  subtle  prophecy 
of  his  own  unaccomplished  fate. 

At  one  of  the  large  drawers,  deep  enough  and  long 
enough  for  a  chest,  and  built  in  such  agreement  that 
they  seemed  the  supports  of  the  mahogany  arches  over 
them,  Bernard  knelt,  rummaging  as  though  he  had 
not  been  there,  nor  seen  into  it,  for  years.  There 
were  manuscripts   and   significant-looking   documents 
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with  marbled  covers,  and  paper  strews  of  every  form 
and  size  :  so  many  that  Kose,  who  had  been  standing 
at  one  end  to  get  the  effect  from  the  other,  came  up, 
too,  at  last,  and  leaned  her  chin  upon  the  top  of  the 
drawer  which  was  on  its  level.  Seeing  her,  Bernard 
rose,  and  assumed  his  baby  ignorance  : — 

"  I  can't  find  them ;  indeed  Kose,  I  can't.  You 
must  take  a  kiss  instead,  and  a  promise,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  we're  settled  you  shall  give  me  some  sketching 
lessons,  and  I'll  give  you  some." 

"  You've  not  half-looked,  Rafe  :  or  if  you  can't  find 
them,  perhaps  I  can." 

"  I  must  put  you  into  the  drawer,  then,  for  it's  so 
deep  I  can  scarcely  see  to  the  bottom." 

"  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  papers,  and  books." 

"  Copies  of  engravings,  and  brasses,  and  arabesques. 
All  sorts  of  patterns  that  I  drew  when  they  were 
brightening  up  the  house — nothing  else  :  I've  quite 
looked.  I'll  shut  you  in  there  if  you  don't  come 
away." 

Then  Rose  wandered  to  the  other  arches,  and  tried 
the  drawers.  More  engi*avings  in  one,  the  costliest 
proofs,  each  in  a  separate  portfolio  ;  in  another,  ancient 
prints,  precious  beyond  all  mediaeval  mimicry;  in  a 
third,  anatomical  diagrams,  and  models  of  arms  and 
hands.  At  last  she  came  to  one,  about  the  middle, 
locked : — 

"What  is  here,  Rafe?" 

"  You  dare  to  ask  me !     Did  you  ever  read  Blue 
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Beard  ?  Turn  the  key  and  you  shall  know  what  liap- 
pened  to  his  wife." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,  then, — ^where's  the  key  ?  I 
know  the  sketches  are  here." 

"  It's  the  mausoleum  of  my  departed  harem.  Don't 
you  know  I  had  one  ?  " 

"  You  have  at  least  made  a  beginning  now." 

"  But  they  said  I  had  a  harem  once  :  it's  generally 
believed.     Sarona  thinks  so." 

Bernard  had  not  yet  spoken  of  Sarona  since  he  put 
the  smallest  of  all  rings  on  Rose's  finger.  Intuitively 
Rose  looked  at  her  hand  to  see  whether  the  ring  was 
really  there.  Bernard  laughed ;  but  then  he  had  laughed 
before :  he  was  always  so  mirthful  when  really  bitter 
that  one  could  scarcely  ever  tell  whether  he  mocked  or 
not.  He  danced  backwards  from  the  unapproachable 
drawer. 

"  Oh  never  mind,  Rafe  ;  I  am  not  curious.  But  you 
must  show  me  one  thing — '•  the  unwritten  Poem.'  " 

"  The  unwritten  Poem  !  What's  the  unwritten 
Poem?" 

"  Oh  most  troublesome  of  creators  :  I  asked  you." 

"  Marriage  is  no  sinecure  if  one  is  to  give  up  all  one's 
privileges  and  privacies.  I  thought  confidence  was 
merely  an  honorary  appointment.  Who  told  you  that 
what  is  unwritten's  written  ?    Sarona,  I'll  dare  declare." 

"  Cecilia  told  me,  and  said  that  Dr  Sarona  had 
promised  she  should  see  it  sometime  when  he  could 
get  it." 
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"  He  did,  did  he  ?  he  deserves  to  be  bravoed.  Why, 
he  never  saw  it." 

"  Then  there  is  such  a  thing,  Eafe  ?  " 

"  Oh  the  serpentine  desecrator !  I  wish  I  had  him 
here.  But  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  little  lady, 
for  telling  me  ;  and  I've  a  gi-eat  mind  to  reward  you  for 
your  TN-ifely  zeal,  by  letting  you  look  at  it  before  I  make 
of  it  a  fire  on  that  hearth." 

"  Burn  it !  never,  Eafe.  You  must  give  it  to  me 
and  let  me  keep  it  always.  I  conclude,  of  course,  it  is 
in  that  drawer,  the  key  of  which  is  dangling  from  your 
finger  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  middle  joint.  WiU 
you  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  story  told  by  pictures? 
Cecilia  said  that  she  heard  it  was  a  type — or  myth." 

^^  Hes  a  myth  :  in  flash  philology,  muff.  Now,  isn't 
a  myth  a  muff" "?  You  bury  your  face  in  a  mass  of  soft 
fur  that  blinds  you,  and  dulls  your  brain ;  and  you 
smell  a  sort  of  transcendental  scent  like  the  opium  of 
Walhalla,  and  off  you  go  to  sleep  and  dream — a  myth. 
The  nonsense  I'm  talking  reminds  me  that  I  had  better 
do  away  with  certain  nonsense  I've  not  talked:  so,  here 
Rose ;  love,  honor,  and  hold  me  obeisantly  thine,  for 
ihisr 

He  approached  the  drawer :  the  key  was  stiff,  or 
seemed  so.  In  fact,  as  any  one  but  Rose  might  have 
known  just  then,  Rafe  did  not  want  to  open  it. 

"  By  your  leave,  gentle  lock,"  said  Rose. 

"  It  won't  be  '  gentle,'  any  more  than  ^  wax.'  Must 
I  break  it  ?  it's  patent :  such  a  beauty  !  " 

"  Let  me  try,"  said  Rose,  very  quietly  leaning  over 
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him  ;  and  in  a  moment,  laying  lier  hand  upon  his,  the 
key  was  turned. 

'■^  Sorceress !  Why,  you  did  it  directly.  I  know 
what  it  was ;  I  turned  it  the  wrong  way." 

''  Or  rather  did  not  turn  it  at  all.  Oh,  Rafe,  Ttafe,  I 
know  you.  But,  darling,  I  had  rather  not  see  the  un- 
written poem  if  you  would  rather  I  did  not." 

"  Why  on  earth  should  I  object  ?  I  like  you  to  see 
it :  only  it's  such  a  bore  for  you  to  wait  while  it's  being 
disemboweled.  Sit  you  down  on  my  knee  and  be 
patient." 

"  Thanks  :  I  like  to  stand.  I  can  walk  all  down 
your  parting  with  my  finger.     How  white  it  is  !  " 

"  My  parting,  or  your  finger  ?  " 

"Don't  play  Hamlet  to-night,  Rafe:  I  like  Mr 
Bernard  better." 

"  Mr  Bernard  don't  like  himself  for  wearing  you  out 
— and  all  his  own  concerns.     Consider,  Rose." 

"  You  are  so  modest,  or  so  queer,  that  I  know  you 
don't  wish  me  to  see  the  poem  :  so  come  away  from 
the  drawer.     I  am  not  curious,  like  Cecilia." 

"  Ha  !  is  she  curious  ?  I  know  her  causation  bump 
is  like  a  cliff!  And  yours — what's  yours  ?  A  beauti- 
ful ivory  ^gg !  Come,  you've  got  some  querisomeness 
in  you  after  all.  I'll  tell  you  what — I'll  tell  you  the 
unwritten  poem  :  that's  best." 

"  No,  no,  Rafe,  I  don't  Avish  to  hear  it.  How  dark 
the  library  is  getting  :  it  is  like  a  church.  So  soft,  oh, 
so  delicious  !  I  can  fancy  gentle  grey  moonbeams  mak- 
ing ghosts  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 
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"  Fairy-hunted,  out-and-out.  No,  my  atomie,  you'd 
charm  them  all  away  :  so  we'll  go.  But,  as  you've  been 
so  very  good — Rose  ! " — 

"DearRafe!" 

"  Are  your  feet  bewitched  ?  Fie  !  She  wants  to 
waltz  in  her  church.  Dear  little  creatui-e,  do  lend  me 
a  helping  hand.  Just  lift  that  book  up,  and  you'll  find 
the  desideratum.  It's  under  that  book  :  I  remember 
putting  it  there  now  ;  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  don't 
wish  to  touch  it  to-night.     I  dare  say  I'm  nervous." 

Rose  understood  that  manner  ;  she  knew  how,  in  all 
playfulness,  it  was  most  sincere.  She  could  feel  with 
him  exactly  :  she  could  so  have  felt  herself  about  touch- 
ing anything  old,  and  long  hid  away,  under  new  and 
powerful  circumstances.  She  lifted  the  book, — a  great 
volume  tumbled  in  to  bury  what  was  underneath — and 
brought  forth  another,  very  different :  a  thin,  delicate 
volume,  bound  in  costly  fashion,  enriched  with  the 
most  exquisite  medallions,  and  a  filligree  raised  upon 
the  ground  in  gold.  The  medallions  were  of  philosopher- 
poets,  from  Plato  to  Shelley  and  Coleridge,  and  the  let- 
ters of  their  names  were  in  gold  around  them.  Rose 
could  not  see  all  this  in  the  library,  but  she  saw  it  after- 
wards in  the  drawing-room  which  had  been  lighted  up 
during  their  absence,  with  a  soft  roseate  glow,  like 
dawn  ;  and  whither  Bernard  led  her,  instead  of  to  the 
room  of  pictures. 

Bernard  went  into  the  window  and  drew  the  pink 
curtain  round  him.  Rose  saw  he  did  not  wish  even  to 
see  the  pictm*es,  or  whatever  was  the  unwritten  poem, 
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open  for  her  eyes  :  she  was  sorry  enough  now  that  she 
had  asked  ;  but  it  was  better  as  it  was  to  let  him  hide 
himself,  and  to  take  no  notice  :   to  examine  silently. 

She  opened  the  book  :  it  had  but  ten  leaves,  and  over 
every  leaf  was  a  protecting  veil  of  tissue  paper.  All  the 
paper  was  green, — soft  gi'een,  like  the  walls  of  the  pic- 
ture-room ;  but  the  paintings,  mounted  on  the  green,  had 
been  seldom  given  to  the  light:  they  were  fresh  as  flowers 
that  morning  opened. 

Kose  felt  in  a  moment  how  simple  is  the  genuine 
myth  :  the  poetry,  whatever  there  was,  lay  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  pictures.  Such  painting  she  had  never  seen  ; 
and  she  wondered  at  the  poem,  w^hile  if  unwritten,  it  at 
least  lay  read  before  her. 

At  first  was  the  sea  at  morning, — a  cloudless  sky  and 
sea.  The  vast  serene  was  steeped  in  light ;  the  fore- 
ground, of  emerald  sheen,  unbroken  by  any  ripple  :  in 
the  golden  eastern  distance  shone  a  far,  far  city,  golden 
too,  all  quivering  domes  and  lucid  palaces,  that  looked 
as  though,  in  gazing,  you  must  dissolve  their  fairy dom, 
or  bid  them  gTOw  beneath  your  eye. 

That  is  X,  thought  Eose,  directly,  and  this  is  Ms  sea  : 
and  it  was  his  morning  when  he  painted  it. 

But  when  she  turned  the  leaf,  the  next  was  the  sea 
again  :  the  same,  and  yet  another.  It  writhed  in  cir- 
cular waves,  which  met  in  dead-white  foam.  You  saw 
no  distant  city,  for  blackness  drowned  the  distance  j  yet 
in  the  darkness  you  felt  the  surging  of  the  dead-dark 
sea.  From  a  vivid  chasm  in  the  cloud  fell  full  a  rain  of 
lightnings,  but  whose   light  alone  you  saw.     A  fire- 
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fringed  bolt,  like  a  solid  meteor,  which  shot  out  spasms 
from  the  kernel  of  its  intolerable  heat,  was  bursting 
through  the  furthest  black  :  already  its  scorching  lustre 
flushed  the  deep  ;  but  it  had  not  fallen. 

Oh  tempest-time  of  passion  !  Oh  needful,  jet  unna- 
tural a.s^ony  !  Could  any  soul  be  convulsed  like  nature, 
and  retura,  like  nature,  to  its  rest  ?  Eose  did  not  ask 
this  question.  To  her  that  picture  was  a  storm — not 
passion  :  the  feminine  shadowed  her,  spelled  her  with  its 
necessaiy  and  everlasting  calm. 

But  Rose  could  perceive  the  next ;  for  there  came  a 
calm  :  a  calm  of  golden  sands  ;  and  far  off  the  tide  ebbed 
away  of  a  sea  all  calm, — the  blue-green  soft  and  misty, 
as  though  exhausted  and  asleep, — the  sunshine  breath- 
ing through  a  silver  haze  that  made  the  azure  pale,  yet 
mild  as  the  light  of  a  new-bom  infant's  eye.  And  there 
was  something  else  in  the  picture  :  a  form  upon  the 
golden  sand.  The  sea  had  left  it  there,  or  some  spell 
had  drawn  it  from  the  water,  for  its  white  robe  was 
heavy  with  moisture,  as  sculptured  folds  :  it  was  like  the 
genius  of  drowned  despair.  Yet  its  poetry  Avas  poured 
from  the  attitude  and  the  aspect  only,  for  the  face  was 
wrapped  about  as  with  weeds,  with  golden  hair  unring- 
leted  and  beaten  flat,  and  like  the  sand  hazed  over  with 
a  gleamy  mist  of  wet. 

Eose  turned  the  leaf,  all  quivering  from  her  temples 
to  her  heart,  with  longing  to  see  what  might,  what  must 
come  next. 

That  woman  alive  :  restored.  It  must  have  been  the 
same,  for  as  she  appeared  vividly,  her  profile  relieved 
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against  a  sphere  of  deep  tlue  sky,  her  golden  hair  now 
parted,  and  shining  like  the  sun,  betrayed  her  beauty. 
Unutterable  was  the  beauty  of  the  eye  and  forehead 
against  the  heaven,  less  blue  than  that  lifted  glance,  and 
divine  was  the  pathos  expressed  in  the  divided  lips, 
whose  burning  crimson  quivered  with  the  breath  of 
silence.  But  though  she  kneeled  upon  a  indistinguish- 
able ground  against  that  perfect  azure  ;  and  though  her 
hands  were  raised,  transparent,  pointed  as  tongues  of 
flame,  she  expressed  not  entreaty,  but  rather  gratitude 
in  aspiration. 

The  fifth  leaf  bore  that  face  again,  that  form,  that 
violet  robe,  and  streaming  golden  hair.  But  the  at- 
titude was  changed  :  instead  of  kneeling,  she  was 
standing  in  her  pride  ;  the  white  lids,  shadow-fringed, 
bent  dowuAvards,  and  the  lilyed  fingers  outspread,  as 
though  showering  unseen  bounties  upon  one  at  her  feet, 
unseen.  For  yet  she  occupied  her  sphere  of  bright  blue 
sky,  alone. 

Next  came  a  fire  of  sunset  upon  a  maze  of  ftdl- 
blown  roses.  But  it  was  not  an  inland  bower ;  for  afar 
oft'  in  the  sunset  lay  the  sea,  a  rosy-blue,  but  as  it  were 
a  dream  of  its  awful  presence ;  and  at  hand  beside  the 
roses,  but  poised  upon  a  stem  of  lilies,  sat  a  nightingale, 
with  eyes  like  stars,  singing,  as  one  felt,  unheard.  And 
of  those  roses,  every  full-orbed  blossom  seemed  to  flush 
forth  a  spiritual  meaning  :  not  surer  in  Murillo's  clouds 
are  found  the  inborn  angels,  than  gazing  into  those  rose- 
cups  you  saw  as  it  were  the  face,  in  each  the  same,  that 
love's  own  blushes  veiled  from  all  but  the  song  of  love. 
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The  sixth  was,  as  the  rest — a  circle.  The  shape, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  eternity,  seemed  to  wreathe 
contimially  the  artist's  thought.  Here  was  no  dream 
of  roses ;  but  if  a  dream,  the  sea :  yet  all  too  vividly 
serene  for  the  vision  which  bewilders  sleep.  The  sea 
lay  calm  as  it  is  only  seen  after  long,  long  summer  days, 
all  heat-entranced,  and  gathered  to  a  clearness  crystal- 
line as  winter.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  sunset  except 
one  crimson  thread  afar,  that  met  its  sister  crimson  in 
the  glass  beneath  it,  like  lips  just  folded  from  their 
kisses  into  sleep.  But  here,  above  in  the  dark  ti-anspa- 
rence,  shone  a  moon,  whose  brightness  quenched  the 
starlight,  and  whose  full  gaze  met  its  full  reflection  in 
the  dark  transparence  of  the  glass  below.  No  land, 
no  earthly  flower ;  nothing  but  the  substance  light  em- 
bracing light,  its  shadow. 

The  seventh  made  Rose  start.  Not  Shelley's  winged 
hours  could  melt  time  into  music,  like  that  circle  of  lucid 
chariots,  elfin-shaped  and  sized,  with  wheels  of  beam, 
and  wild  steeds  moulded  as  from  the  evening  interlight, 
which  seemed  to  fly  while  they  rested,  as  if  suspended 
by  the  extreme  of  motion.  The  chariots  had  charioteers, 
as  like  themselves  as  starbeams  are  like  stars :  to  every 
chariot  a  charioteer.  But  they  were  not  winged  Hours  ; 
for  every  charioteer  upheld  in  the  lifted  hand  a  moon, 
to  which  the  elfin  countenance  was  as  a  shadow 
side.  There  were  eight  of  the  silver  moons  full- 
orbed  ;  but  the  ninth,  and  palest  of  the  charioteers, 
held  the  ninth  moon  as  a  crescent,  scarcely  curved,  so 
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young ;    and   the   countenance  of  this  charioteer  was 
veiled  with  pearly  dusk. 

The  eighth  shewed  that  expanded  crescent,  with  its 
fullest  light  flung  forth  into  an  orb ;  but  still  the 
crescent  seemed  to  crown  the  lustrous  countenance  of 
an  infant  face,  into  which  the  budding  moon  had 
blossomed,  haloing  it  with  the  softest  purity,  yet  owing 
all  its  purity,  and  the  dim  softness  of  its  expression, 
to  that  baby  crescent-crowned,  and  from  the  crescent 
bom. 

The  night  of  the  ninth  was  cloudless,  and  again  you 
saw  the  moon  :  but  not  upon  the  sea — upon  a  rock  of 
snow ;  and  on  the  rock  a  female  form,  not  marble 
though  white  as  marble,  crowned  with  dazzling  icicles, 
with  a  white  robe  bared  from  the  glittering  breast,  and 
a  snow-white  infant,  naked  as  the  snowdrop,  lain  stiff 
in  the  hard  white  bosom.  The  babe  looked  most  like 
death — a  death  from  cold ;  but  the  Avoman,  although  as 
cold,  as  cold  as  only  death,  you  felt  was  not  meant  for 
death,  but  for  cold,  and  cold  alone. 

The  tenth  was  the  scene  of  the  first — all  sea,  except 
the  distance.  But  now  no  morning ;  or  if  morning,  with- 
out a  sun — a  dull  grey  sky,  a  dull  grey  distance ;  the 
city  of  palaces  just  filming  it  with  a  deader  grey — and 
a  dull  grey  sea,  as  though  its  tide  had  ceased — a  blank 
of  calm. 

Rose  laid  the  book  upon  the  table  beneath  the  lamp, 
and  went  into  the  window  after  Bernard.  He  did  not 
turn  his  head,  but  he  put  out  his  arm  to  meet  her :  he  was 
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still  looking  througli  the  window,  and  with  a  shamed 
and  mournful  gaze,  flushed,  with  parted  lips  more  pale 
than  usual. 

"  Will  she  do  something  to  please  him  now,  after 
doing  so  much?" 

"  Anything  he  asks.     What  is  it  Rafe  ?" 

"  Tear  them  all  up,  that  I  may'nt  have  to  finger  them. 
I'm  deadly  superstitious." 

"  No,  Rafe,  I  will  not  tear  them ;  they  are  so,  so  beauti- 
ful :  you  never  painted  anything  like  them.  I  must 
keep  them  for  myself:  you  shall  never  see  them." 

"  You  keep  them !  you  innocent,  you  pretty  earnest 
one  !  Don't  look  so  hard  at  me.  Rose.  You  keep 
them!" 

"  And  why  not  ?  It  is  only  a  history,  or  a  prophecy, 
as  Coleridge  says." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Coleridge?" 

''  I  have  read  him  all.  I  think  you  are  the  most  like 
him  :  so  very  like  him,  even  in  face ! " 

"  Why,  he  was  such  a  grand  talker !  such  a  flow  of 
beautiful  words — " 

"  And  you  are  a  poet !  I  will  not  say  how  gi-and  or 
how  beautiful." 

"  It's  very  odd  about  talking :  I  can't  express  myself 
without  horrors  of  trouble ;  and  I  can't  write  in  prose. 
But  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  the  thoughts  will 
crystallize  into  verse.     I  never  tried — " 

"  You  try,  Rafe !  fancy  your  trying  anything !  You 
can  talk  to  me,  though.  But  your  poetry  is  so  large, 
yet  so  finished,  and  your  little  paintings  are  so  delicate, 
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and  yet  give  one  such  great  ideas.    Oh,  what  a  history  ! 
Eafe,  I  like  the  chariot  picture  best." 

^'  So  did  I;"  and  his  lip  quivered,  hut  not  his  voice, 
as  he  went  on.  ^^  You'd  like,  may  be,  to  hear  the  his- 
tory?" 

"  I  know  it :  I  can  read  it  through — all  through." 

"  You  don't  know  what  the  last  one  means." 

"  I  do  :  forsaken." 

"  What  right  has  such  a  chicken  as  you  are  to  know 
that  there  are  the  forsaken  as  well  as  those  who  forsake  ? 
I  thought  no  one  could  intei-pret :  that  it  was  safe  for 
that.  Not  that  anybody  ever  saw  it,  except  Sarona  :  the 
fellow  has  a  way  of  wheedling  one  out  of  all  one  sets 
store  by.  But  he  did'nt  make  it  out ;  it's  so  irregular, 
not  orderly :  purposely  I  managed  that.  I  thought 
Sarona  did  not  read  it,  because  he's  so  good ;  but  you're 
better,  and  you  did,  you  say.  Eose,  do  you  suppose  it 
to  be  a  conceit?" 

^'  No ;  I  believe  it  all  happened  ;  because  (to  me  at 
least)  it  is  so  straightforward  :  they  all  explain  each 
other,  though  you  could  not  take  one  away." 

"  To  whom  did  it  all  happen?" 

^'  I  don't  know,  nor  want  to  know,  Rafe.  It  is  too 
sad  to  be  spoken  or  identified." 

^'  You'll  make  me  break  faith  with  myself:  you  al- 
ways do,"  said  Bernard,  waywardly.  ^'  If  you  had  been 
curious  I  would  not  have  told  you ;  and  now  I  want  to 
tell  you  :  I  will,  whether  I  ought  or  not.  It  is  a  queer 
story  for  a  bride's  ear,  if  you  were  not  unlike  all  brides." 
''  My  dear  Rafe,  you  ouyJit  to  do  just  what  you  like  ; 
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but  as  to  your  telling  me,  of  course  it  would  please  me 
to  hear  everything  about  you.  Still,  do  not  if  you  hesi- 
tate :  I  am  not  ridiculous  ;  I  can  love  you  as  well  if 
you  hide  your  past  life  from  me." 

"  But  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  I  shall  if  I  do  tell 
you.  I  have  never  told  a  soul.  I  should  have  told 
my  father ;  but  he  had  died  before — of  course  he  knew 
it.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  directly,  before  I  cool.  Let  me 
make  a  clean  breast  to  your  little  white  soul :  if  I  don't 
now,  I  know  I  never  shall." 

Bernard  walked  about  the  room ;  took  a  flower  from 
a  vase  and  smelled  it ;  threw  it  down  upon  the  carpet 
and  stamped  upon  it ;  then  came  back  to  Rose.  He  made 
her  recline  upon  a  sofa,  and  then  sat  down  upon  a 
stool ;  still  with  his  back  turned  to  her,  rudely  enough. 

He  began  in  his  roughest  voice  :  the  voice  which  yet 
strangely  enough  always  made  Rose  want  to  weep. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  your  spouse  is  one  of  those 
lower  cowards,  and  least  pitiable  bullies,  that  can't  say 
no — no  to  themselves?" 

Rose  made  no  answer.  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  though  :  but  he  removed  it  with  his  own  di- 
rectly ;  kissed  it,  pressed  it,  and  put  it  back  into  her 
lap. 

''•  Won't  you  have  some  coffee  ?" 

"  No,  Rafe ;  I  will  have  a  story  told  me.  I  will  not 
lose  it  now." 

"  When  I  was  a  ittle  fellow,  I  loved  nothing  but 
my  father :  but  I  loved  everything  in  him.     He  was 

VOL.  III.  C 
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SO  fond  of  me,  that  I  didn't  know  I  wanted  to  be 
loved — that  I  could  not  bear  to  be  without  it :   till 
he   was   gone.      He  used  to  kiss  me ;   and  I  never, 
never  left  him.     I  slept  with  him,  and  used  to  kiss  him 
in  my  sleep.     He  was,  if  ever  man  was  loveable,  all 
love  :    and  they  called  him  cold,  because  he  wasn't 
merely  animal,  and  couldn't  attach  himself  but  once. 
I  can't  tell  you  about  his  dying  ;  only  it  was  quiet  and 
awful :  as  great  spirits  only  pass.    He  said  things  to  me, 
ah  !  like  God's  voice :  I  might  have  been  wise  for  ever, 
had  I  heeded  what  he  said  !     But  it  was  hard  then  for 
a  young  fellow  to  believe,  because  he  told  me  nobody 
would  ever  love  me  as  he  did.     ^  Love  others,'  he  said, 
^  and  make  them  liappy.     Do  all  for  them  :   live  for 
them.    Never  shut  yourself  up  as  I  have  done.    But  do 
not  expect  ever  to  be  loved  as  you  require.'    Much  more 
he  said  ;  but  not  for  anybody  else  to  hear  :  and  it  had 
great  power  upon  me.     But,  ah !  he  left  me  all  but  his 
goodness :  his  house,  and  books,  and  money :  and  perhaps 
his  loving  heart.     But  then  he  went  where  every  heart 
is  filled :  and  I  stayed  where  hearts  are  hollow.     My 
father  was  as  angel-like  as  Sarona. 

^'  I  went  away  to  Italy :  I  could  not  stay  here.  And 
I  wanted  to  see  poor  Shelley ;  for  I  thought  somehow 
he  would  love  me.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  some  things 
my  father  had  told  me  :  that  he  had  said  about  him.  I 
went  after  him  everywhere.  But  I  told  you  that  it 
was  all,  just  like  me,  unfortunate.  You  know  how, 
when  one  is  miserable,  one  takes  to  painting.     I  did 
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nothing  but  paint  there,  after  all.  I  only  painted, 
studied,  and  sketched.  I  knew  nobody.  It  was  no 
merit  of  mine  that  I  didn't  make  myself  foolish  ;  for  I 
disliked  the  people  :  they  drove  me  away  from  them. 
And  the  women,  with  their  dark  eyes  and  opaque  skins, 
were  my  abomination.  They  are  the  most  dismal  race 
under  the  sun  of  heaven  ! 

"  My  father  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  women 
after  my  mother  died.  The  very  few  friends  he  had 
were  literary  men,  who  came  and  went  as  they  pleased, 
but  who  never  brought  their  wives  ;  so  I  never  came 
in  for  any  pretty  little  girls,  nor  saw  a  lady.  My  father 
was  a  mother  too  to  me ;  and  tenderer  than  any  woman 
/have  ever  known.  I  didn't  want  anybody  while  I  had 
him  ;  and  I  had  no  acquaintances  to  part  with  when  I 
went  away.  But  coming  back,  it  was  a  different  affair. 
I  went  to  a  few  places  here,  alone  :  to  the  Peak,  a  pet 
region  of  mine ;  to  Land's  End,  and  to  Staffa  ;  and  then 
to  Stonehenge.  Stonehenge  I  saw  on  a  windy  night, 
when  the  moon  was  full,  and  the  clouds  dancing  all 
over  the  sky.  And  it  put  something  into  me  :  I  couldn't 
say  what  I  saw  and  heard  there.  I  came  home.  It  was 
all  so  beautiful  and  so  lonely,  I  began  to  be  very,  very 
happy  :  nobody  ever  came  near  me.  I  shut  myself  up, 
and  wrote.  I  wrote  all  sorts  of  things  for  spending 
myself  first :  a  King  of  the  Peak,  a  wild  romantic  dra- 
ma, with  plenty  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  then  a  le- 
gend of  Land's  End ;  and  a  story  of  Staffa.  But  I 
bm-ned  them  all  up  before  I  set  upon  Stonehenge.     I 
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began  that  one  evening^  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 
That  evening — ah  ! " 

Bernard  paused.  Eose  heard  his  heavy  breathing,  as 
though  the  throbs  of  his  heart  were  struggling  with  his 
breath.  He  paused  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  when 
again  he  spoke,  it  was  in  his  quiet  stealthy  voice. 

"  I  was  writing,  you  know,  and  there  came  a  storm. 
I  never  cared  for  storms  in  those  days  ;  though  now  1 
would  turn  into  a  feather-bed  to  get  out  of  the  w^ay  of 
the  thunder  and  lightning.  I  believe  it  was  thunder- 
ing and  lightning  while  I  wrote  ;  but  I  felt  quite  calm  : 
just  like  lying  on  so  many  clouds  :  I  was  in-drawn :  you 
know  how.  I've  seen  you  look  so,  when  you  heard  his 
music  that  you're  so  fond  of.  My  ^  Shelley'  was  built 
at  Genoa,  you  know  ;  but  I'd  spoiled  it  coming  home  ; 
and  it  was  gone  to  be  done-up.  The  Lighthouse  was 
my  toy  just  then  :  it  was  just  set  up.  How  I  used  to 
please  myself  in  those  days  !  I  wasn't  grown  up  at  all. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  I  w^as  lost  in  my 
dream,  and  writing  straight  on,  you  know,  the  lightning 
struck  my  pharos.  It  was  such  a  pet  of  mine  that  I 
was  very  cross.  I  went  out  to  see  to  it.  What  a  sight 
it  was  !  I've  been  in  many  a  storm,  and  about  the 
mountains  too  ;  and  once  at  sea  I  was  hanging  to  a  rock 
five  hours,  with  the  '  Shelley'  lashed  by  her  tackle 
and  pennant  to  one  of  the  crags  :  but  whenever  I 
think  of  that  storm,  I  think  the  thunder  was  louder, 
and  the  lightning  lighter,  and  the  blackness  blacker, 
than  any  storm  that  shall  be  till  doom.    Ah !  it  rained, 
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too,  and  was  ^  fresh  afterwards  !  And  wlienever  I 
smell  gTass  after  the  rain,  no  matter  where,  I  have  the 
same  shiver  all  down  my  back  that  I  had  that  night. 
Yes,  I  did  shiver ;  though  it  was  so  hot,  it  was  like  a 
furnace  with  water  dashed  over  it — stifling.  And  pres- 
ently we  heard  a  gun." 

"  Wey  Rafe!  who  was  there  besides?" 

"  An  old  tar  who  lived  in  the  lighthouse  :  but  I 
packed  him  off  afterwards,  because  he  knew  all  about 
it  ,•  and  I  didn't  choose  that.  Ah,  one  does  dislike  to  be 
seen  into  by  any  sort  of  people,  ever  so  honest ;  ever  such 
fine  stuff  either.     Well :  where  was  I  ? — Oh  !  the  gun." 

"  Was  it  a  ship — a  ship  in  danger?  " 

"  Whatever  it  was,  it  didn't  trouble  us  :  we  never 
saw  it.  And  we  had  no  boats  ;  or  if  we  had,  we 
could  never  liave  put  out  in  such  a  surf :  our  breakers 
too — you  never  saw  them  yet :  it's  one  of  the  nine 
sights  worth  living  for.  Still,  somehow,  though  I 
knew  as  well  as  I  do  now,  that  I  couldn't  do  anything, 
I  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  going  down  to  the  shore.  I  felt 
compelled  to  go  :  I  was  driven  ;  and  though  the  wind 
almost  broke  me  in  pieces  against  the  gully,  something 
seemed  to  leaden  me  and  keep  down  my  feet :  the  same 
power  that  pushed  me  behind.  I  suppose  it  was  odyle  ! 
but  odyle  was'nt  found  out  then." 

"  But  you,  dear  Rafe,  with  your  extravagant  suscepti- 
bility, must  believe  in  specific  influences." 

"  Occult  ones,  certainly  :  but  why  do  they  come  at 
one  time  and  not  another?    Is  it  that  we're  more  sensi- 
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tive  just  tlien  to  what's  always  lying  about  us,  or  that 
the  influence  is  suddenly  condensed,  and  gives  us  a 
shock  when  we  come  in  contact?  Ah,  we  don't  know 
much ;  and  yet  how  much  we  know !  But  I  shall  never, 
never  get  out  of  this  mess,  I  believe.  I  wish  it  had 
never  happened,  and  I  should  never  have  had  it  to  tell. 

"  I  can't  gloss  it  over,  nor  work  it  up  :  you  must  take 
it  as  it  is  ;  and,  loving  creature  as  your  are,  you're  a 
gentler  judge  than  many  a  one  as  much  less  pure  than 
you — as — as  I.  Well,  I  won't  tease  you ;  I  know  you 
won't  like  that.  I  went  down  on  the  beach,  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  dawn  come  up,  so  soft,  almost  the 
color  of  moonlight,  through  the  clouds.  And  the  light- 
ning grew  so  soft,  and  such  soft,  soft  rain  !  And  I  was 
softened  !  Ah,  such  a  soft  heart  never  beat :  I  wanted 
drugging  with  business,  and  science,  and  law — any- 
thing but  the  sea  and  the  sky.  I  was  nineteen  then, 
Eose  ;  and  that's  only  a  boy  :  but  I  was  a  baby,  too." 

"  You  are  one  now,"  said  Rose  caressingly. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  ;  but  babies  don't  remember 
things  that  I  do,  and  haven't  done  them, — ah  !  So,  I 
was  waiting  about  there,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise,  or 
the  sea  to  come  to  me,  or  something.  And  at  last  it 
did  come  to  me,  and  I  did  see  something.  It  was  a 
head  I  saw,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  kelpie :  it  had  the 
sort  of  devil-human  look  one  ascribes  to  those  fabulous 
wretches.  I  ran  back,  not  desiring  to  be  devoui-ed  ;  but 
it  came  after  me  again,  and  nearly  knocked  me  flat.  It 
barked  like  mad  :  it  howled  at  me." 
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"  A  dog,  Rafe  :  was  it  Cock  ?" 
"  What,  twelve  long  years  ago  ?    No ;  but  it  was  as 
good,  for  it  was  Cock's  mamma." 
"  Oh,  Rafe,  make  haste  to  tell  me." 
"  I  wish  I  could.     The  dog  was  all  alone,  but  I 
knew  there  was  something  behind  it,  and  I  went  into 
the  water  after  whatever  it  was.     I  felt  something  too  ; 
I  touched  it,  and  it  went  away,  and  gave  me  a  tui'n  :  I 
was  cold  and  wild.     The  next  wave  was  big  enough  to 
drown  me  :  it  was  a  liquid  wall :  I  knew  it  was  coming  ; 
but  I  could  not  stir.     And  she  came  in  it,  straight 
against  my  heart." 

"  She  came !  that  woman,  Rafe  ?  " 
"  That  woman — ah !  I  don't  know  whether  she  was 
a  woman :  I  rather  hope  not,  now.  Would  you  believe 
I  never  told  anybody  about  her  ?  I  never  uttered  her 
name  since  ?  And  if  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  you  must 
forgive  me,  for  I  feel  that  I  can't  help  it.  Nothing 
can  touch  you,  you  are  so  pure.  Nothing  hurts  you, 
Rose  :  it  all  glances  oiF.  I  think  it's  because  you  are 
so  loving." 

''  Dear  Rafe  !  I'll  believe  anything  about  myself,  if 
you  will  only  tell  me  about  her." 

''  I  tell  you  she  came  into  my  arms — straight.  Could 
I  help  it  ?  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  what  it  was  ;  and 
it  was  so  small,  and  soft,  and  light,  that  I  thought  it 
was  a  child,  a  little  girl ;  for  it  had  long  hair  :  such  long 
}iair — that  hair  nearly  drowned  me  as  I  carried  it  home, 
it  was  so  wet.  I  brought  her  up  here,  somehow.  I  told 
nobody  :  but  who  was  there  to  tell  ?    I  hadn't  been  long 
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home,  and  tlie  bedrooms  were  all  locked  up ;  all  but 
mine  :  the  room  where  I  slept  with  my  father  was 
mine  ;  but  we  don't  sleep  there  now. 

^'  I  took  her  there  because  mj  bed  was  warm  and 
living-like.  I  put  her  down  and  parted  her  hair  that  I 
might  see  her  face.     And,  she  wasn't  a  child,  I  found. 

"  You  know,  Kose,  I  thought  she  was  dead.  The  dog 
made  such  a  noise, — seemed  to  praj,  and  beseech,  and 
yearn,  that  I  would  try  and  bring  her  back.  I  had  no 
hope ;  but  I  felt  a  rush  of  love  come  over  me,  like  that 
I  felt  when  I  saw  my  father  dead,  and  tried  by  kiss- 
ing him,  to  warm  his  lips.  I  breathed  into  her  mouth, 
all  the  life  I  had,  it  seemed:  and  I  know  what  the 
mystics  mean  about  their  ^  wills,'  for  I  was  so  determined 
it  took  all  the  strength  out  of  me.  And  she  came 
round :  she  opened  her  eyes.  And  when  I  told  her 
everything,  she  knelt  before  me." 

"  Just  as  in  the  picture." 

"  Just  as  there  ;  only  far  more  striking  then,  I  thought. 
She  was  quiet  and  tired,  and  I  dried  her  in  blankets  • 
for  I  had  not  a  woman  in  the  house :  the  housemaids 
were  at  the  lodge.  And  then  I  wrapped  her  hair  up 
and  put  her  to  sleep ;  but  I  fed  her  first,  just  like  a 
baby,  with  bread  and  milk  ;  and  then  I  laid  her  in 
my  bed  again  and  left  her,  and  went  and  slept  on  one 
of  the  sofas  in  the  drawing-room.  Slept,  did  I  say? 
T  lay  there  all  night,  when  I  didn't  get  up  and  go  to 
listen  at  her  door,  to  hear  her  breathe ;  but  I  only  heard 
the  dog,  who  lay  across  the  door. 

"  Oh,    the   next   morning.      Never   shall   I   forget 
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the  next  morning.  It  was  ten  before  I  lieard  any 
sound  in  there  ;  and  I  felt  while  I  was  waiting,  as  if 
I  had  something  exquisite  and  precious,  and  new:  I 
felt  quite  new  myself,  fresh-born  ;  so  happy.  At  last 
I  went  in,  and  had  a  very,  very  long  talk.  It  took 
long  to  make  out  every  thing,  because,  of  course,  she 
was  not  English  :  and  it  was  all  in  such  broken  lisp- 
ing sort  of  music,  you  know.  For,  though  I  under- 
stood Italian,  and  German,  and  tried  them  both,  yet 
she  spoke  to  me  in  her  lisp  first ;  and  I  liked  it,  for  it 
was  as  a  child  again  when  she  did  it.  I  shan't  tell  you 
all  that  story.  The  sliip  that  she  was  lost  from  was 
going  to  join  one  of  the  great  American  steamers  down 
south  :  it  was  a  crazy  sort  of  vessel,  I  fancied,  from  her 
description.     And  she  was  going  to  America,  to  dance." 

"  To  dance  in  public,  Rafe'?" 

"  In  public.  Rose :  in  fact  she  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  ballet-girl.  But  you  know,  I  think  as  well 
of  them  as  of  any  body ;  and  I  don't  care  what  people 
do  :  it's  what  they  «re,  after  all.  I  fancied  she  was  quite 
alone  in  the  world ;  she  was  so  very  very  young.  You 
know,  I  adore  dancing;  I  can't  help  it:  it's  in  me. 
And  the  idea  of  dancing,  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  was 
a  sort  of  mythic  wonderment,  making  Idalian  paths  and 
spinning  fairy-rings.    And  yet  it  was  not  her  dancing — " 

"  That  made  you  love  her  :"  for  he  paused  again. 

^^  I  certainly  loved  her!  But  I  was  myself  in  that  ,* 
and  so  bad  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  love  me  when  I 
tell  you,  I'm  afraid.  For  the  chief  thing  was,  I  thought, 
she  loved  me  so  much.     I  thought  I  had  found  my  one 
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and  whole  desire  :  she  made  it  seem^  so  perfectly ;  and  I 
confided  in  it. 

"  Now,  how  shall  I  say  the  rest  ?" 

"  You  shall  not  say  it :  I  will  guess  it,  or  question 
you ;  for  I  believe  I  know  it  utterly." 

^^  No,  Rose,  it's  not  for  lips  like  yours.  A  long  time 
I  took  care  of  her  :  such  care.  I  had  no  other  thought, 
no  other  life.  I  "bought  her  clothes,  and  she  was  in  a 
kind  of  shrine  :  I  never  went  near  her  unless  she  gave 
me  leave.  And  I  watched  her  from  the  windows  when 
she  didn't  know  it;  for  she  used  to  wander  in  the 
grounds  there.  I  promised  her  she  should  never  be 
molested,  and  she  never  was.  I  ordered  off  the  gar- 
deners after  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning.  I've  seen 
the  light  creature  in  and  out  of  the  trees,  throwing 
shadows  that  I  longed  to  kiss,  upon  the  ground ;  looking 
like  something  come  out  of  the  white  flowers  and  their 
leaves, — so  dreamy.  I  was  dreamy  too,  God  knows ! 
I  think  I  icas  in  a  dream. 

"  At  last,  I  Avanted  to  see  her  again.  I  used  to  write 
her  little  notes,  as  if  we  were  not  in  the  same  house. 
She  answered  them,  too, — oh,  in  such  language  :  it  was 
all  gratitude,  and  gi'atitude, — such  gratitude  !  Such 
assertions  out  of  her  heart  that  she  owed  me  every  thing. 
And  she  owed  me  nothing.  It  was  the  storm  that 
brought  her,  and  the  sea  that  put  her  into  my  arms. 
Rose,  did  you  ever  save  a  cat  or  a  kitten,  or  even  a  bird 
from  being  killed  or  hurt?  There's  nothing  makes 
such  love  as  saving  anything.     It  would  make  one  love 
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an  insect, — a  moth  from  the  candle, — a  worm  from  the 
mould !  " 

''  Rafe,  dear,  she  must  have  been  designing  and  bad, 
to  treat  }-ou  so.     She  knew  it  would  tell  upon  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no.  She  was  only  a  bundle  of  nega- 
tives. By  that,  I  mean,  she  was  not  bad — far  from  it ; 
but  cold :  and  I  took  that  for  strength ;  and  weak :  and 
I  took  that  for  warmth  !  For  cold  people  who  are 
weak,  and  who  have  no  will,  can  turn  warm  under  a 
strong  warm  influence :  ay,  warm  as  a  granite  block 
under  the  vertical  sun.  I  Avill  not  have  it  said  that  she 
was  bad,  and  treated  me  ill.  It  was  I  who  was  mis- 
taken :  I  who  was  alone  to  blame.  I  don't  believe  I've 
general  discernment;  though  I  know  some  people  through 
and  through,  too  :  but  they're  noble  first  class  natures ; 
or  little  low  ones.  The  mediums  make  me  eiT.  Oh 
the  negatives — the  negatives !  She  couldn't  help  it,  of 
course  ,*  but  she  was  a  very  fair  type  of  women,  average- 
ly  :  a  sort  of  common-place  ideal." 

"  She  was  beautiful,  though,  Eafe.  She  must  have 
been,  for  vou  to  have  loved  her.  Do  tell  me  what  she 
was  like  ?     The  picture,  of  course." 

"  No ;  not  exactly.  I  daresay  extremely  little  like 
it.  It  was  not  her  beauty  :  she  was  to  me  a  sea-child, 
an  Undine.  Only,  as  an  Undine,  instead  of  turn- 
ing into  tears,  she  turned  to  ice.  I've  forgotten  her 
face  now :  I  took  care  to  blot  it  out.  I  just  recall  it 
like  a  description  given  by  another  person  of  a  face  one 
never  saw.  But  she  seemed  to  like  me,  and  I  believe 
at  first  she  did." 
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"  Was  she  a  celebrated  dancer?" 

"  She  became  so  afterwards.  Eemember,  she  was  per- 
fectly fresh — that  constituted  her  spell.  She  would  never 
talk  of  her  past  doings.  She  would  look  so  soft,  and 
cast  down  her  eyes.  I  thought  that  terrible  modesty. 
I  wanted  to  know  nothing,  either.  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
dream.  You  know  how  in  a  dream  eiFects  come  with- 
out causes,  and  causes  without  effects  :  natural  impossi- 
bilities, and  no  accounting  to  one's  self  for  the  wildest 
turns.     Yes,  it  was  all  a  dream.     All  but 

"  I  must  get  over  it.  I  told  you  I  wrote  her  little  letters. 
I  wrote  her  one  when  she  had  been  here  six  weeks,  to 
ask  to  see  her.  She  let  me  come — and  I  went.  She 
was  sitting  quite  alone,  for  the  dog  was  in  the  garden. 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  the  dog  had  saved  her  from  the 
ship.  The  ship  cracked  right  in  two  :  yet,  would  you 
believe  it,  nobody  was  lost.  But  we  didn't  know  that, 
then. 

"  Yes,  she  was  quite  alone,  and  I  talked  to  her  a  long 
time.  I  would  have  married  her ;  and  I  meant  to  do 
so,  pui'ely  out  of  regard  to  feelings  she  might  have. 
Not  mine :  for  union  v/ould  have  been  marriage  with 
me  interminably.  Situated  as  I  was,  with  power 
to  keep  want  from  those  I  loved,  I  confess  mamage 
seemed  less  to  me  than  it  is — then  ;  because — I 
do  not  defend  it — ^but  because  she  had  come  to  me 
in  that  fiibulous  fashion,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  ex- 
pose her  to  the  test  of  ceremonies,  which  are  only  of 
value  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  they  typify. 
I  have  another  set  of  notions  now :  marriage  is  only 
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not  ceremonial  enough.  But  I'm  speaking  of  myself 
as  a  dreaming  boy ;  not  one  whit  the  more  excusable 
on  tliat  account.  Sarona's  right ;  there's  not  an  en-or 
which  does'nt  sheathe  its  retribution.  I  must  make 
way  to  finish.  You'd  pity  me,  if  you  knew  what  I 
had  to  tell. 

''•  She  refused  to  many  me  ;  but  not  to  stay  with  me. 
Imagine  the  weight  of  that,  with  a  jealous  heart  like 
mine  !  I  vowed,  I  religiously  vowed  before  God,  that 
she  sliould  be  mine  for  ever  and  ever.  And  she  should 
have  been  ;  and  was,  until  the  time  came 

"  She  was  very  quiet  and  still  in  her  ways,  except 
when  I  spoke  of  love  to  her  ;  and  then  she  would  give 
me  looks  that  to  my  infatuated  soul  were  insphering.  I 
burned  incense  to  her  in  my  heart.  I  adored;  but  oh, 
I  loved  her.  Her  smiles  were  scarce;  but  when  she 
smiled,  I  thought  I  saw  heaven  opened.  And  now,  I 
believe  the  light  of  the  smiles,  and  the  looks,  all  were 
from  my  imagination,  quite  pm-e  then  :  for  it  was'nt  her 
own^  I  know. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  she  was  like.  I'll  do  her 
justice,  fully.  She  was  fair,  very  fair ;  and  she  had 
those  nerveless  arms,  that  alone  might  have  taught  me 
she  was  weak,  if  I  hadn't  taken  that  feebleness  for  a 
sort  of  attenuation  of  the  mortal  coil,  from  out  the  mas- 
terfulness of  the  spirit.  She  was  altogether  white ;  and 
in  white  I  always  dressed  her ;  and  I  gave  her  white 
flowers  always  :  she  was,  to  my  apprehension,  white 
without  and  within.     I  don't  know  any  husband — that 
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tliere  may  be  some  I  don't  doubt — who  honors  his 
wedded  wife  as  I  then  honored  her.  And  her  love  for 
me  as  I  dreamed  it,  transported  me  :  made  me  radiant. 
You  know  Avhat  a  feeling  hlue  produces  to  the  painter's 
gaze ;  she  was  bhie-veined,  and  had  blue  eyes.  Such 
eyes  they  were,  that  when  I  looked  at  them  they  seemed 
to  be  always  ready  to  drop  their  tears :  they  made  my 
spirit  float.  Yet  perhaps  the  tears  w^ere  in  my  own  :  I 
was  always  a  fool  that  way.  But  they  always  reminded 
me  of  certain  tones  in  old  chm'ch  organs,  that  don't 
seem  to  come  out  to  meet  you,  but  that  draw  you  back, 
and  back,  along  with  them,  to  a  place  where  all  is  dim." 

"  Rafe,  blue  is  a  cold  color." 

"  I  know^  that,  Eose :  it's  ice.  And  it  won't  make 
purple  by  itself,  either.  Ah !  but  there  was  one  thing 
very  strange  about  her,  with  so  fair  a  skin  :  she  never 
blushed." 

^'  And  therefore  had  no  ^  purple  '  in  her  tempera- 
ment." 

^'  Ah,  Eose !  she  never  said  that  sort  of  thing  !  You 
know  she  was  quite  white  up  into  the  roots  of  her  hair." 

Oh,  Eafe:  her  hair." 

"  Ah,  her  hair.  It  was  her  beauty.  Long,  so  that 
she  could  have  walked  upon  it  if  it  had  been  straight ; 
but  it  waved  all  over :  it  broke  the  light  upon  it  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  w^as  golden  yellow  :  not 
glossy,  but  undulating.     It  clothed  her  like  a  veil." 

"  Was  it  not  like  one  of  Guido's  Magdalenes  ?" 

"  Exactly,  wave  and  color  :  not  curl.  I  tried  to 
make  it  curl,  and  so  did  she  j  but  we  were  obliged  to 
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leave  it  to  go  just  where  it  liked.  I  loved  that  hair ; 
each  hair  was  like  a  fond  tie  to  me." 

^^  Then  came  that  time.  Oh  God,  that  I  had  died 
when  I  was  a  child  ! " 

"  You  mean  the  moon  looking  at  itself  in  the  water, 
Rafe :  the  two  in  one,  the  soul  in  shadow ;  and  all 
so  dark  besides."  Eose  longed  to  ease  him  of  his  bur- 
den, and  it  Avas  no  effort  to  her  to  say  such  things  to 
him.  She  could  not  have  been  more  at  home  with  her 
own  young  heart.  But  it  would  not  do.  He  resumed 
in  a  heavy,  languid  sleep-tone,  lengthening  his  syllables, 
and  never  looking  round. 

"  And  this  creatm-e — this  Undine,  you  know,  that  I 
was  telling  you  of — she  had  a  little  child." 

"Dear  Rafe!  how  you  must  have  loved  it!"  He 
took  no  notice,  but  went  on,  stumbling  over  his  words 
like  a  child  himself. 

"  It  was  always  with  us,  of  com-se :  it  slept  with  us, 
between  us.  And  this  I  will  say,  that  I  felt  in  heaven 
along  with  it :  its  peace  passed  into  me,  its  innocence.  It 
was  innocent,  whatever  we  were — and  as  for  me,  I  know 
I  felt  so  then.  It  was  only  five  months  old — when — one 
evening — between  the  lights — as  we  sat  together — we 
two, — for  it  was  in  the  bed,  asleep — and  we  had  only 
just  left  it,  and  were  going  back  to  it,  with  some  flowers 
we  had  gathered.  There  was  a  stir  among  the  servants  ; 
and  tliey  introduced  a  gentleman.  Into  the  room  he 
came — and  up  to  us.  She  gave  one  scream ;  I  took 
her  to  my  heart :  but  she  flew  far  from  me,  into  a 
corner  of  this  very  room.      Every  morsel  of  drapery 
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and  atom  of  furniture  and  inch  of  carpet  that  she 
touched,  is  gone  :  if  it  were  not  so,  Rose,  you'd  not 
be  here." 

^'  But  Rafe,  for  pity's  sake,  who  was  the  man  ?  " 

^'  Her  husband — only  her  husband  !  " 

''  Her  husband,  Rafe  ! — Why  you  were  her  hus- 
band !  " 

"  My  little  Rose,  that  must  not  trouble  yon.  We 
will  not  speak  of  that.  I'll  just  say  that  she  was  very 
sorry  to  go  :  and  yet  she  couldn't  part  with  him  !  She'd 
been  leading  a  very  quiet  life  with  nie  :  that  was  some 
sort  of  excuse." 

''  But  why  didn't  she  tell  you  at  first  ?  " 

^^  Rose,  didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  weak  ?  She  didn't 
know  her  mind  at  first ;  or  hadn't  made  it  up.  You  see, 
she  was  going  with  him  to  America ;  where  he  knew  he 
could  make  money  out  of  her :  no  wonder  he  wanted 
her.  Then,  they  had  been  respectably  married,  and  all 
that.  She  thought  he  was  dead  ;  but  she  wasn't  quite 
sure  :  and  yet  she  seemed  to  have  been  saved  by  mii- 
acle ! " 

''  But  I  cannot  understand,  Rafe  :  how  did  he  find 
her  out? — How  could  he,  here?" 

"  I'm  coming  to  that :  it's  the  cream  of  my  romance, 
and  makes  all  other  romances  taste  like  skini-milk  :  she 
wrote  and  told  him  herself — that's  how  he  knew  !  " 

"  Rafe ! " 

"  Oh,  don't  mistake  me !  Long  before  we  made  ar- 
rangements ;  when  first  she  was  in  my  house,  and  used 
to  be  so  much  alone  ;  before  she  knew  I  wanted  her  to 
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stay  with  me,  she  was  so  dutiful  and  repining,  that,  to 
fulfil  the  whole  requisitions  of  a  wife,  she  thought  to 
send  him  word,  whether  he  was  drowTied  or  not,  and  so 
discharge  her  conscience.  The  only  tact  she  showed 
was  in  directing  the  letter  to  the  place  in  America 
where  she  knew  he  would  go  on,  if  he  was  alive,  he- 
cause  of  having  an  engagement  there  : — for  he  danced, 
too : — there  was  perfect  sympathy  between  them.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  she  wanted  him  back ;  but  afterwards  she  got 
fond  of  me  :  she  could  only  care  for  a  person  while  he 
was  alone  with  her,  you  understand.  Well,  not  hear- 
ing from  him,  and  not  being  fetched,  she  became,  I  sup- 
pose, tired  of  waiting ;  yet,  while  there  was  any  chance 
of  him,  she  was  too  great  a  coward  to  marry  me  :  and 
a  bigger  coward,  in  that  she  couldn't  tell  me  the  whole 
truth.  For  she  couldn't,  Eose  ! — She  couldn't ! — Cow- 
ards actually  canH! — However,  if  she'd  told  me,  I'd 
have  ^  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,'  to 
restore  her  to  his  arms.  It's  flattering,  nevertheless,  to 
remember,  that  she  liked  me  too  much  to  tell  me.  I've 
just  done  now :  there's  little  more — and  nothing  w^orth 
hearing — will  you  ?  " 

"  Will  I  hear  it  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  eveiy thing  to  the  end." 

"  She  finished  up  appropriately  ]  she  carried  off"  tlie 
child  :  my  baby  !  " 

"  Your  child  ! — How  could  she  ? — She  had  no 
right !  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  hers  as  well :  and  she  was  its  mother. 
Ah,  I  daresay  you're  astonished ;  and  so  was  I ! — But 

VOL.  III.  D 
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she  was  one  of  those  human  animals  who  share  with 
the  menagerie  the  instinct  of  maternal  love.  She  howled 
and  screamed  before  the  man,  who  was  a  good-looking- 
fellow  enough — rather  a  handsome  cut — mitil  he  pro- 
mised she  should  take  the  child  and  nurse  it ;  for  she 
was  nursing  it  then.  Ah  !  there  are  not  so  many  bad 
people,  and  not  so  many  good  divine  ones,  as  there  are 
moral  hybrids  :  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  a 
little  of  each.  This  showed  the  best  part  of  her  and  of 
him  :  of  course,  he  wanted  her  back  again  ;  but  it  isn't 
everybody  would  be  burdened  with  a  baby,  under  those 
circumstances.  He  was  half- Germ  an  ;  and  I  knew — I 
saw — he  wouldn't  crush  it,  nor  starve  it — Ah ! — They 
took  it  out  of  the  bed.  Yes,  I  daresay  you  are  disgusted 
with  my  apathy.  I  am  myself ;  but  I  knew  nothing  :  I 
never  followed  them,  nor  saw  it  before  it  went  5  or,  if  I 
kissed  it,  I  didn't  feel  its  lips.  If  I  was  a-dream  before, 
I  was  deadened  then.  Whatever  did  it  matter,  happen- 
ing to  me  ?  They  stupified  me  first :  and  you  can  kill 
anything  peaceably  when  you've  scotched  it.  Ah !  one 
never  feels  one's  heart  break :  it's  done  in  the  numb- 
ness of  the  soul, 

"  And  what  I've  gone  through  since  ;  to  think  of  it 
forsaken :  for  I  forsook  it ;  and  it  never  camxC  to  me 
txgain  ! — But  I  should  know  it  anywhere  ! — I  hope 
it's  safe  in  heaven;  but  I  have  a  feeling  not.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  dead,  it  would  come  at  my  call :  when 
they're  longed  for  so,  they  icill !  " 

"  Dear  Eafe  ! — And  can  we  never  find  it  and  have  it 
here  to  love?" 
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"  I've  had  euougli  of  that  thought :  that  way  mad- 
ness lies.  We  might  as  well  fish  in  yonder  sea  for  Lord 
Moss's  ring,  that  you  threw  over  the  cliff  one  evening. 
As  well  woo  a  star  from  the  sky  !  Find  it ! — pooh ! — 
it  isn't  worth  the  trouble  ! — It's  grown  just  like  her,  I'll 
be  sworn.  You  know,  it  wasn't  poor ;  and  they  had  as 
much  money  as  they  pleased.  She  drew  from  my 
banker  five  years  on,  and  then  left  off:  for  a  reason." 

"  Why,  Rafe  ?— Tell  me,  tell  me  !  " 

"  Because  she  was  burned  to  death  in  Philadelphia. 
Her  di'ess  caught  fire  as  she  danced ;  so  she  was  not  so 
cold  as  usual ;  then,  please  God,  the  fii-e  passed  upon 
her  soul,  and  sent  it  in  agony  upwards  !  " 

''  Rafe,  you  must  tell  me  one  thing — was  the  baby 
like  you  then  ?  " 

"  He  was  exactly  like  me  ;  but  he  had  blue  eyes. 
He  wasn't  a  pretty  one  at  all,  except  that  he  was  lov- 
ing ;  would  kiss  before  he  could  smile,  almost.  You  see, 
Rose,  I've  quite  lost  sight  of  them  for  this  last  year  and  a 
half;  they've  left  off  drawing  upon  Turton's;  so  the  man 
must  be  dead  :  I  know  the  boy  isn't.  I  wish,  as  I  said 
before,  it  were ;  but  now,  unless  you  would  wish  to  have 
me  crazed,  you'll  never  speak  about  him.  It  can't  be 
done.  Trust  me  for  finding  a  way,  if  any  :  I  am  not 
one  to  despair  where  any  hope  can  make  out ;  here  it 
can't.  Not  a  word  more  : — now  or  ever  ! — I  don't 
know  why  I've  told  you  ; — little  enough  too ; — but  no 
more :  because  I'd  not  excuse  her,  nor  excuse  myself. 
And  as  to  his  taking  her  away,  she'd  never  have  come 
to  me  if  she'd  not  been  a  coward  ;  for  she  gave  way 
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directly  in  the  storm,  and  rushed  about  in  the  way  of 
everything  till  she  got  swept  overboard.  And  you  know, 
the  rest  were  saved  in  the  usual  commonplace  way  ;  a 
steamer  took  them  up  that  went  from  X.  And  if  she'd 
kept  still,  she  would  have  been  safe  ;  so  you  see  it  was 
all  very  commonplace  together  :  and  that  was  what  I 
called  an  Undine." 

"  The  dog,  Eafe." 

"  Ah  !  what  do  you  think  ? — You  won't  believe  that, 
maybe ;  but  it's  true  as  sorrow.  The  dog  was  out  of 
the  way  somewhere  when  they  went,  and  she  stayed 
with  me,  very  easily  :  she  went  about,  and  I  never  no- 
ticed her  for  a  year  or  so  ;  and  then  I  got  rather  into  a 
way  of  petting  her,  because  she  was  dumb  and  didn't 
ask  me.  Cock  came  from  her,  as  I  told  you.  But,  lo  ! 
one  evening,  she  howled  so  awfully,  that  I  couldn't  en- 
dure it :  she  howled  like  a  devil  in  torment,  and  no- 
thing soothed  her.  She  was  quite  weak  next  morning 
from  her  horrors,  and,  the  minute  the  doors  were  open, 
she  ran  away.  She  never  came  back  ;  and  though  I  was 
about  a  month  to  find  her,  I  never  heard  of  her.  Whether 
she  was  drowned — swam  out  too  far — or  whether  she  ran 
mad,  and  was  shot,  and  gave  no  sign — I  don't  know. 
But  I  know  tliis^  that  when  I  got  the  paper  that  told  me 
about  the  burning  out  there,  I  found  it  happened  the 
night  the  dog  had  moaned  and  run  away.  There's 
something  for  you  :  and  let  them  say  after  that,  we  can 
explain  everything.  She  smelled  the  fire  all  across 
those  leagues  and  miles ! — And  so  should  /  have  done, 
if  tliere'd  been  half  as  much  sympathy  between  us — ah! " 
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"  I  onlv  wonder  it  was  not  talked  about  in  X." 

"  They  did  make  something  out.  Sarona  wasn't 
there.  Of  course  I  never  told  him  ;  and  yet  I've  told 
you.  But  they  did  say  I'd  a  harem ; — that  I  kept  a 
cabinet  of  houris,  and  that  T\-hen  I  got  sick  of  them  I 
sent  them  across  to  France  in  the  '^  Shelley  !  "  and  im- 
ported others.  Forgive  me,  dear  one!  did  you  ever 
hear  I  was  a  flirt?" 

Dear  Kafe,  of  course.  But  any  person  of  sense  would 
have  perceived  you  were  making  the  subjects  of  your 
ti-eatment  pm-posely  ridiculous." 

"  Didn't  I  victimise  them  ?  "  He  turned  fall  round, 
and  through  the  hea\y  melancholy  which  had  dra"\;\Ti 
down  every  feature,  a  gleam  of  mischief  broke  forth  like 
the  smile  of  a  sufferins:  infant  when  it  sees  a  favom-ite 

o 

toy.     The  half  frown  fluttered  from  the  forehead  : — 

"  There's  scarcely  a  lady  in  X,  and  not  one  of  my 
own  acquaintances,  that,  if  unmarried,  I  didn't  manage 
should  believe  I  was  to  marry  Jier  ;  and,  if  married, 
that  I  would  do  so  were  she  only  unmarried.  And  yet 
I  never  compromised  them,  nor  myself.  Ah!  I  was 
far  worse  then  than  when  I  did  commit  myself.  It  was 
a  sickly  sort  of  revenge ;  but  it  didn't  hurt  them :  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  how  tough  fine  ladies  are.  But  I 
knew  what  ladies  might  be,  all  the  time  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  saw  you,  I  was  healed  of  my  morbid  mania.  God 
bless  you.  Rose  !  What  a  long  while  we've  been  talk- 
ing. Do  you  know,  as  Shakspeare  says,  ^  it's  almost 
fairy  time  ? '  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 

We  will  not  trouble  everybody  with  the  results  of  Sa- 
rona's  chivalry;  they  were  quite  as  fatiguing  and  terrible 
as  any  battles  with  the  dragon  of  the  doughtiest  knight 
of  old  :  but  they  were  as  satisfactory ;  for  he  calmed 
Mrs  Emery  to  an  awful  faith  in  her  daughter's  music- 
governess  ;  and  he  frightened  the  Lipscumbes  into 
silence.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  could  not 
speak  before  him  ;  but  they  avenged  themselves  after- 
wardsy  by  talking  about  him  all  day.  However  pleasant 
the  news  to  Cecilia's  ear,  that  it  was  now  fairly  under- 
stood she  was  to  be  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  X,  and 
inmate  of  the  purest  home  there,  it  was  not  altogether 
that  which  she  preferred  to  take  in.  It  may  be  imag- 
ined that  she  was  in  a  reverie  of  peace  and  bliss,  anti- 
cipated for  a  long,  bright  life ;  but  the  agonies  of  pride 
and  helpless  self-contempt  she  underwent,  were  a  fairer 
counterbalance  than  the  merely  selfish  can  suppose. 
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And  of  all  agonies  the  surpassing  one  clothed  the  ever 
present  consciousness  that  Sarona's  parents  were  at 
hand.  It  made  no  difference  to  her  that  Sarona  told 
her  lie  had  informed  them  she  was  there,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  formal  introduction ;  nothing  could  have 
satisfied  her,  but  an  assurance  that  she  should  live  down 
in  the  kitchen,  or  up  in  the  attic,  until  those  worthies 
had  both  come  and  gone.  But  this  she  felt  most  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  case  :  nor  could  she  either  absent 
herself  from  any  scene  in  his  own  house  in  which  Sa- 
rona bore  a  part ;  for  his  fresh  demonstrations  of  good- 
ness had  prepared  more  gratitude  within  her,  and  she 
would  have  died  before  she  gave  the  slightest  cause 
again  for  the  slightest  irreverent  remark.  Perhaps  the 
saddest  shade  of  her  very  selfish  suffering,  too,  was  the 
knowledge,  ever  present,  that  were  she  more  like  him — 
more  pure  at  heart,  with  thoughts  directed  higher — she 
should  not  so  inseparably  connect  with  him  and  his  re- 
lations her  least  love-worthy  self,  but  stand  in  all  sim- 
plicity alone.  But  she  feared  Sarona's  parents,  and  that 
they  should  deem  her  unworthy  of  that  place.  She  was 
full  of  curiosity,  too,  and  yet  would  ask  no  questions  ; 
while,  possibly  a  little  proud,  and  not  a  little  modest, 
Sarona  told  her  nothing :  nor  his  sister,  all  the  expectant 
week.     But  Tuesday  came  at  last. 

Miss  Dudleigh  had  certainly  expected  some  manifesta- 
tions of  gladness ;  but  she  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
excitement,  the  ecstatic  joy  of  Sarona  himself.  He  was 
up  even  earlier  than  usual,  and  did  all  kinds  of  business, 
social  and  professional,  before  he  left  the  house.     And 
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he  came  in  to  breakfast  with  the  ladies,  just  at  eight 
o'clock,  quite  heaped  to  the  chin  with  flowers.  It  was 
his  face  above  the  flowers,  pale,  but  lustrous  with  ex- 
pression, that  surprised  Cecilia.  She  thought  he  looked 
more  like  a  bridegroom  than  Bernard  had  done  the 
morning  of  his  marriage.  It  was  well  for  her  that  it 
was  always  the  last  thing  she  could  do,  to  weep ;  for  his 
behaviour  might  have  brought  the  tears  into  harder 
eyes.     He  threw  the  flowers  on  the  sideboard. 

"  From  Kockedge,  Loma  ! — Is  it  not  just  like  Eafe  ? 
I  mentioned  in  my  note  last  week,  when  I  sent  the  book, 
that  they  were  coming  to-day  ;  and  I  met  a  fellow  on 
the  cliff  this  morning  with  a  basketful :  I  brought  them 
on  ;  and  we  are  to  have  as  many  every  other  day." 

"  How  kind  ! — How  very  sweet ! — But,  Herz,  they 
are  really  too  beautiful  for  us." 

"  For  us,  but  not  for  them.  I  think  I  never  smelt 
anything  so  like  Paradise  :  the  room  is  a  perfect  taber- 
nacle ! — See  those  passion-flowers,  Miss  Dudleigh  ! — 
Yes,  Rafe  had  told  them  to  send  us  flowers  every  day ; 
but  I  put  a  stop  to  that,  for  we  want  a  little  oxygen  for 
om-  own  consumption.  Miss  Dudleigh,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  arrange  those  passion-flowers,  and  leave 
Loma  the  geraniums  and  roses  ?  Cannot  you  dress  the 
dishes,  Loma?" 

"  If  you  will  eat  something.  Cecilia,  do  persuade 
him  to  sit  down ;  he  has  had  nothing  but  flowers  this 
morning." 

^'  And  very  satisfying  are  they  ]  but  I  obey  you,  for 
I  am  horribly  hungry :  I  could  eat  a  horse — an  ox, 
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I  mean.  Give  me  some  cold  beef,  Loma.  I  mean 
to  look  very  fat  when  they  come,  so  that  they  shall  not 
know  me.  Miss  Dudleigh,  I  advise  yon  to  do  the  same, 
or  my  papa  will  take  you  in  hand.  Yes,  Loma,  I  like 
the  parsley — it's  a  pastorale  !  Miss  Dudleigh,  you  will 
undertake  the  passion-flowers  !  " 

^^  Yes  ;  for  the  drawing-room  or  the  dining-room  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  both  :  there  are  plenty  ;  and  the  exquisites 
are  ephemera :   they  only  last  a  day." 

^'  Then  I  should  like  to  put  some  round  a  dish  of 
gi-apes." 

'^  You  shall  do  so,"  said  Salome,  looking  lovingly  at 
her  brother,  ^^  or  you  shall  have  a  pine-apple,  or  a 
melon,  if  you  like  it  better." 

"  No,  Loma,  the  gi-apes  and  the  passion-flowers  are 
exactly  like  them.  I  could  have  fancied  ]\Iiss  Dudleigh 
knew  them.     Have  you  been  telling  her  ?  " 

"  No,  Herz;  you  know  you  ordered  me  not  to  do  so." 

"  So  I  did,  for  a  good  reason.  They  shall  produce 
their  own  impressions ;  particularly  as  I  mean  her  to  pro- 
duce hers.  It  is  quite  fair.  IMiss  Dudleigh,  you  do  not 
think  us  very  encroaching  ?  I  must  tell  you  one  thing. 
My  father  adores  music.  It  is  a  sort  of  second  existence  : 
he  is  another  creatm-e  in  it.  I  tell  you  that,  lest  you 
should  think  him  quite  such  an  enthusiast  as  you  and  I. 
Is  he  Loma  ?  " 

"  You  have  adhered  to  your  resolutions  so  finely,  not 
to  mention  them  at  all,  that  I  do  not  wonder  you  come 
to  me  to  hide  yourself.  I  know  papa  calls  himself  a 
non-enthusiast,  and  laughs  at  you.      Perhaps  Cecilia 
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will  call  him  a  philosopher,  as  Mr  Bernard  did  last 
year." 

"  Oh  !  Bernard  knows  nothing  of  philosophy,  except 
in  its  primitive  sense  ;  and  we  all  know  that  is  the  last 
in  which  the  word  is  ever  used.  No,  Miss  Dudleigh 
must  expect  nothing.  He  is  only  a  Free  man.  It  is  his 
characteristic  to  entertain  the  widest  views  I  ever  met 
with  :  he  takes  in  all,  and  gives  it  credit ;  and — shall  I 
say  it — he  owes,  that  he  is  not  a  scattered  intelligence 
and  a  dangerous  heart-wanderer,  to  the  master-stroke  of 
his  life  and  his  career  at  once." 

"  His  profession,  Dr  Sarona?" 

''  His  marriage.  Yes,  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  you  will  find 
the  text  of  all  my  discom'ses  when  you  behold  my  father. 
I  have  reason  to  think  as  I  do  think,  and  say  what  I  do 
say.     You  don't  look  the  least  astonished." 

"  Because  I  am  not.  I  should  have  been  astonished 
at  anything  else.  But  I  cannot  look  at  you,  nor  at  your 
sister,  and  feel  astonished." 

"  Come,  I  meant  nothing  of  that  kind.  You  must 
really  excuse  me  for  feeling  so  utterly  joyous  that  I 
can  do  nothing  but  enjoy  myself.  Loma  is  so  shocked 
at  me  that  I  am  afraid  she  will  make  some  mistake  ih 
her  aiTangements." 

"  They  are  all  completed,  Herz,  except  the  flowers. 
I  am  going  to  ask  Cecilia  to  arrange  them  in  the  bed- 
room, too." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  the  bedroom,  Loma.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, it  has  not  been  opened  since  last  year :  has  Loma 
shown  you?" 
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"  No  ;  I  have  not  been  aware  of  anything  mysterious 
going  forward." 

^^  Oh !  that  is  Loma's  way  :  one  never  is.  But  she 
shall  show  you  the  Olympus  of  our  establishment.  You 
will  not  think  tliat  term  misplaced,  when  you  see  her 
papa." 

They  went  up  stairs.  Immediately  above  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  Cecilia  knew  full  well,  there  was  a  room, 
for  there  was  a  door ;  but  as  she  had  never  seen  that  door 
open,  she  could  not  tell  whether  a  bed  was  in  the  room 
or  not.  However,  to  that  door  they  came,  and  there 
they  stayed,  while  Salome  threw  it  open  :  and  there  they 
entered. 

Cecilia  could  not  wonder  at  Sarona's  Olympian  hint, 
for  it  was  the  grandest  room  in  the  house,  and  there  was 
something  about  it  even  suggesting  the  sublime.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  the  furniture  had  been  brought  there, 
and  arranged,  with  reference  to  one  particular  effect: 
one  higher  object  than  the  rest  of  the  premises  served. 

The  bed  was  four-pillared,  and  every  pillar  was  carved 
like  a  Corinthian  capital,  finished  to  perfection  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  curtains  depending  from  those  pillars  in 
their  usual  graceless  square,  they  were  suspended  from 
a  carved  wreath  immediately  below  the  lofty  ceiling, 
and  drooped  over  the  dark  acanthus  which  gleamed 
through  their  transparence,  in  waves  upon  waves  of 
clear  white  muslin.  It  was  an  immense  bed,  and  had 
a  raised  headboard  also  carved ;  for  it  was  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  as  though  to  give  gi'cater  effect 
and  room  for  the  singular  draperies.     The  linen  could 
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not  be  finer  or  whiter  than  in  eveiy  other  chamber 
of  the  house ;  but  the  pillows  were  frilled  with  lace 
instead  of  lawn  ;  and  above  the  lavendered  sheets  and 
downy  snow  of  the  bed  lay  tossed  a  quilt  of  eider- 
down, covered  with  carnation-coloured  silk,  that  smelt 
of  eastern  otto  which  it  flung  upon  the  lavender.  The 
floor  was  matted  above  the  carpet,  and  so  all  noiseless : 
there  were  shutters  within  the  recesses  of  the  windows, 
and  sliding  shades  besides  of  fluted  deep  green  silk,  so 
that  though  the  sea-sun  shone  fall  upon  the  room  at 
afternoon,  it  was  always  forest-cool.  An  oval  dressing- 
table  was  across  the  middle  window^ :  it  was  wider  than 
the  recess.  Here  again  white  veiled  crimson ;  but 
all  was  not  white,  for  the  toilette-bottles,  the  boxes, 
and  the  ring-stands,  were  of  the  rarest  cut  and  colored 
glass,  or  china :  rose-reds  and  greens  like  emerald. 
Before  the  table  was  an  easy-chair,  covered  with  red  silk, 
with  elbow  cushions  and  a  footstool.  The  spacious 
marble  washing-table  was  furnished  with  china  too.  A 
walnut-wood  press  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
a  white  covered  sofa  with  cushions  of  crimson  silk  the 
other. 

Cecilia,  impressed  as  she  was  by  all  this  flush  of 
delicate  luxury,  was  stirred  far  more  when  Sarona  led 
her  to  the  other  windows,  in  each  of  which  stood  a 
little  loaded  table,  and  showed  her  that  upon  those 
tables  lay  statefally  every  gift  that  Salome  or  he  had 
ever  received  from  their  father  or  their  mother :  ex- 
cept the  earliest  toys  of  babyhood,  which  their  parents 
embalmed  in  their  own  first  home.     On  Salome's  table 
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lay  mosaics,  jewels,  trinkets,  splendid  volumes.  On 
Sarona's,  models  and  medals,  engravings  in  cases,  hand- 
wrought  purses,  or  graver,  heavier  books.  There  was  a 
dressing-room,  too,  within.  Sarona  also  showed  her  this, 
and  she  there  saw  a  water- apparatus  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  :  with  a  curtained  shower-bath  in  one  corner.  Also 
there  was  a  a  writing-table,  and  crimson  curtains,  in- 
stead of  white  ones,  were  at  the  windows.  Cecilia  ob- 
served to  her  conductor  that  the  dressing-closet  was 
evidently  for  the  king.     He  laughed  delightedly. 

''  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  consequences,  were  the 
king  to  inhabit  our  beautiful  best  bedroom  during  the 
progress  of  the  toilette :  it  would  be  splashed  and  knocked 
to  pieces." 

And  then,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  all  this  most  innocent 
exhibition  of  his  filial  pride,  he  rushed  down  stairs ; 
leaving  Cecilia  to  follow  as  she  chose,  and  his  sister  as 
she  could.  It  touched  Miss  Dudleigh  to  perceive  that 
the  furnishing  of  that  double  chamber  exceeded  in  cost- 
liness and  elegant  comfort  that  of  any  other  apartment. 
She  had  not  seen  such  things  of  course. 

Sarona  went  out  directly,  and  informed  them  he  should 
be  out  until  the  hour  of  six,  when  he  should  return  from 
the  railway,  having  taken  his  chariot  to  meet  his  parents. 
But  the  ladies  had  enough  to  do ;  for  Cecilia  was  to  be 
out  two  hours.  When  she  returned  she  an-anged  the 
passion-flowers,  even  transcending  her  protector's  or- 
ders, in  her  extreme  enthusiasm,  for  she  reserved  one 
stem,  thick  covered  with  pallid  purple  stars  and  long 
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dark  buds,  to  mix  with  a  branch  of  double-blossomed 
mjrtle  and  a  constellation  of  jessamine,  in  one  of  the 
ruby  glasses  upon  the  table  in  the  bedroom.  Then  she 
dressed  the  grapes,  and  the  vases  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  Salome  removed  every  speck  of  dust  from  the 
lustres,  the  ornaments,  and  the  ivory  keyboard  of  the 
piano.  The  finishing  stroke  was  to  di-aw  the  blinds 
quite  up,  that  the  dark  rose-tints  of  the  cloudless  even- 
ing might  float  into  the  drawing-room  ;  and  to  open  the 
middle  window,  that  the  breath  of  evening  from  the  sea 
might  feel  its  way  into  the  flower-cups. 

Then  they  both  dressed  as  for  a  Friday  evening :  Miss 
Dudleigh  having  a  new  frock  on  piu-pose  ;  which,  as 
she  had  bought  and  paid  for  it,  she  doated  on  :  though 
it  was  but  a  plain  dark-blue  muslin,  very  fine.  Salome, 
too,  wore  muslin  ;  the  deepest  damask  rose-color :  on 
her  arm  the  picture-bracelet:  on  her  lips  the  proud, 
calm  smile.  Cecilia  had  never  seen  her  moved,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  when  she  gave  her  up  as  a  sister  ; 
but  since  that  time  had  Salome  behaved  the  same  as 
before — such  was  her  breeding — her  nobility. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  :  the  door  was 
opened  :  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs.  Cecilia's 
heart  beat ;  her  eyes  seemed  dimmed  as  by  a  beneficent 
spiritual  veil.  She  saw  nothing  Avhen  they  first  came  in. 
Her  first  impression  was  of  a  most  peculiar  fragrance :  a 
fragrance  neither  of  the  flowers  nor  of  the  sea ;  but 
which  gathered  and  grew.  This  soft,  fragrant  exhala- 
tion was  fr'om  the  mother  of  Salome  and  Sarona.     Had 
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this  lady  been  all  night  in  a  mildewed  stage-coach,  or 
all  day  between  stale  linings  of  a  railway-carnage,  she 
would  so  fragrantly  have  diffused  herself.  As  she  came 
to  Cecilia,  greeting  her,  without  introduction,  it  was  most 
perceivable  ;  but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  specific 
scent :  fresh  violet,  or  sandal-wood,  or  any  distilled  per- 
fume. Looking  full,  she  did  not  stare  ;  and  through  her 
glove  was  felt  the  refined  softness  of  her  palm.  The  dress 
was  nothing  :  a  quilted  silk  cloak,  black  ;  a  black  dress 
underneath  ;  a  bonnet  large  and  shady,  rough  as  rustic 
thatch ;  a  long  green  veil :  but  the  fonn,  the  air,  the 
inclination  of  the  head,  were  everything. 

^^  She  will  not  speak  to  me !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  dis- 
dainful, and  yet  attracting.  Cecilia  nervously  advanced. 
Sarona  and  his  father  w^ere  side  by  side.  The  same 
height,  the  same  frame,  the  same  sharp  articulation :  but, 
the  temperaments  again  !  The  beautiftil  head  before  her 
bowed  ^vith  a  reverence  only  not  whimsical  because  it 
was  intentionally  sarcastic.  She  put  out  her  hand  to 
the  father,  and  stood  looking  towards  the  son.  The 
touch,  imlike  Sarona's,  was  warm  ;  but,  like  his,  dry  : 
the  hand  seemed  to  impart  something  as  it  touched 
you,  and  in  leaving  yours  to  take  something  away. 
There  was  a  golden  roughness  in  the  voice,  the  deep 
clarity  of  Sarona's  tones  all  wanting.  And,  for  the 
eyes,  Miss  Dudleigh  was  obliged  at  present  to  let  them 
alone  ;  their  color  imdetermined,  while  their  force  was 
felt.  She  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  that  force  rd 
least  to  hasten  out  of  the  room  after  Salome,  who  led  her 
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mother  thence,  and  to  retire  to  her  own  ;  quite  forgetting 
dinner,  until  Fridolin,  who  had  not,  it  would  appear, 
forgotten  her,  came  after  her  to  inform  her  all  were 
waiting.  Then  she  made  a  rush  down  stans,  and  en- 
tered meek  and  suhdued. 

It  was  sufficiently  awful  to  be  thus  late,  more  so 
to  have  to  sit  exactly  next  the  older  of  the  man-Saro- 
nas.  Yet  she  might  have  been  worse  off;  as  having 
once  looked  at  her  with  amused  condescension,  the 
latter  gentleman  took  no  notice  of  her  during  the  first 
course ;  while,  from  being  so  very  near  him,  yet  not 
opposite,  she,  too,  could  take  a  look.  But  she  had 
something  else  to  look  at,  also  :  the  lady  on  the  other 
side.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  realise  that  Sarona  and  Salome  were  the  lady's 
proper  offspring  :  because  it  was  also  impossible  to  for- 
get that  those  children  were  grown  up.  Of  Mrs  John 
Sarona,  it  never  suggested  itself  that  she  had  been 
beautiful  when  young,  for  she  was  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful now,  and  looked  as  young  as  Salome.  At  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  not  a  snow-flake  of  Time's  winter  had 
touched  her  hair,  which  was  a  black  as  soft  as  velvet. 
And  although  the  daughter  of  a  Jew,  and  showing  the 
peculiar  elevation  of  her  forehead  as  a  Hebrewess  in  pride 
and  freedom,  her  features  were  straight,  most  slender,  al- 
most fragile  ;  and  her  lips  had  the  hue  of  the  carnation. 
The  vivid  paleness  of  her  exquisite  complexion,  and  its 
texture  so  delicate,  recalled  her  son's;  but  it  was  brighter, 
and  suggested  the  same  intense  softness  that  overlaid 
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the  hands.  The  eyes  were  perfectly  magnificent ;  for, 
with  the  radiant  openness  of  Salome's,  they  were  even 
darker  than  Sarona's  :  yet  they  merely  resembled  his 
in  that,  through  their  oriental  moulding,  one  caught  a 
light  as  spiritual  as  the  cold  fire  of  the  northern  stars. 
Dressed  as  she  now  was,  this  lady  struck  Cecilia  as 
a  lovely  picture,  reposing  in  the  harmony  of  perfect 
beauty ;  and  her  age  was  the  last  thought  that  occurred. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  deep  red  silk,  too  rich  to  rustle, 
and  open  to  a  boddice  of  embroidered  cambric.  Ko 
ring,  except  the  ring  of  maniage,  shone  upon  her  white 
hands,  but  her  wrists  were  clasped  with  bracelets  of  the 
Indian  gold ;  and  a  watch,  which  w^as  at  the  back  a 
rose  of  rubies,  hung  from  her  fairest  throat  by  a  glit- 
tering chain.  And  still,  as  Cecilia  looked,  and  looked, 
and  gazed  again,  she  felt  that  not  by  her  beauty 
only,  albeit  so  that  beauty  was  perfect,  did  she  liold 
her  spell. 

Then,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  Cecilia  endeav- 
oured to  attain  unto  a  knowledge  of  that  other  spell : 
the  presence  close  beside  her.  A  singular  combination 
of  delight  and  awe  pervaded  her  sensation,  as  the 
moment  she  turned  to  look,  he  looked  round  too,  and 
asked  her  to  take  wine.  She  almost  dropped  her  glass 
as  she  caught  the  eyes  above  his  own.  In  those  eyes 
the  spell  consisted ;  though  it  often  floated  to  the 
sharp-cut  lips,  and  touched  the  smile  with  lightning. 
Still  the  mouth  was  not  the  mouth  of  an  enthusiast ; 
and  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in  the  smile  :  grave  wis- 
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dom,  large  experience^  calmed  the  very  sweetness  into  a 
dignified  courtesy  that  somewhat  implied  contempt :  by 
no  means  the  enthusiast's  pride.  But  there  was  pride  in 
the  eye,  whose  discerning  instant  glance  could  nmster 
any  temperament,  and  test  all  tendencies :  could,  directly 
it  chose,  drive  the  blood  to  curdle  roimd  the  heart,  or 
draw  its  flush  into  the  palest  cheek :  could  turn  the 
bold  lids  down  in  shame,  or  fix  the  wandering  fever- 
stare  upon  itself.  It  could  not  have  been  the  color  of 
the  eye  ;  for  when  the  brain  one  instant  slumbered,  or 
relaxed  its  high-wrought  powers,  that  grey  became 
quickened  into  azm'e-blue :  its  crystal  brightness  seemed 
to  quiver  in  its  sphere,  and  to  breathe  such  tenderness  as 
never  tears  distilled,  nor  smiles  fast  melting  into  kisses. 
And  yet  perhaps  that  grey,  so  clear  and  lucid,  gave  freer 
passage  to  the  lights  behind :  as  in  the  very  azm-e  of  the 
atmosphere  is  diffused  the  light  of  day,  and  as  tempered 
by  the  azure  we  alone  can  bear  the  blaze.  The  clearness 
of  the  skin,  and  the  controlling  power  of  the  eye,  were 
beautifully  harmonised  by  the  soft  gTey  of  the  still  rich 
hair,  far  more  abundant  than  Sarona's,  brushed  over 
the  forehead  in  one  broad  wave.  There  was  a  slight 
stoop  in  the  shoulders,  which  gave  to  the  head  a  bend, 
just  sufficiently  benignant  to  mitigate  the  gTandeur  of 
the  presence. 

Cecilia,  taking  in  the  whole  effect  of  that  presence 
more  easily  than  we  are  obliged  to  write,  felt  instantly 
Sarona's  words — and  realised  the  while.  ^  He  owes  that 
he  is  not  a  scattered  intelligence,  and  a  dangerous  heart- 
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wanderer,  to — a  woman.'  And  she  realised  something 
more :  that,  as  Coleridge  before  had  taught  her,  genius 
is  never  inherited  ;  but  that  the  preparations  of  talent, 
with  specific  organisation,  may  in  their  kindling  unity 
attract  the  fire  from  lieaven,  and  detain  it  in  a  mould  of 
earth :  the  very  combination  asserting  that  love,  in  its 
highest  earthly  form,  is  but  the  vestm-e  of  the  immortal. 
There  was  neither  conversation  nor  much  chat 
during  dinner-time  :  Sarona  would  certainly  have  ap- 
peared to  have  inherited  his  aversion  to  talk  while  eat- 
ing. Only  sufficient  was  said  to  discover  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  mother's  voice — the  same  that  was 
sometimes  heard  to  strike  through  his,  like  a  wandering 
mnd-note  through  a  phrase  of  the  violoncello.  It  was 
a  lofty  and  delightsome  tone,  as  of  a  spirit  jubilant 
within.  But  when  the  dessert  was  served,  there  was  a 
breaking  up  of  silence  ;  and  Sarona  was  the  first  to 
speak :  at  first  with  his  eyes  only,  and  therefore  of 
course  to  Miss  Dudleigh.  It  happened  exactly  as  Frid 
— who  to-day  was  second  in  waiting — set  upon  the 
table  Cecilia's  dish  of  grapes.  Frid  looked  disconsolate 
in  the  act,  for  he  knew  ^liss  Dudleigh  had  aiTanged 
them,  and  in  them  had  taken  pride ;  and  now,  as  any 
one  but  Miss  Dudleigh  would  have  foreseen,  there  were 
no  passion-flowers,  only  a  wreath  of  buds,  the  flowers 
having  folded  up  at  dusk. 

"  Something  the  matter  there,"  said  John  Sarona, 
having  in  a  moment  glanced  from  his  son  to  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, and  from  Miss  Dudleigh  to  the  dish,  and  taken 
in  that  something  was  the  matter.    ^'  Are  they  poisoned, 
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or  is  this  a  lotus-wreatli  ?  It  looks  fantastically  hea- 
thenisli^  and  twisted  in  a  frensy,  ready  for  the  brow  of 
a  bacchante :  Miss  Dudleigh,  do  you  eat  grapes  ?  Of 
course  not,  as  you  do  not  drink  wine." 

"  She  has  been  drinking  wine  with  you,  sir." 

"  Taking  it,  but  not  drinking  it :  look  here  !  Have 
you  a  spite  against  the  grapes  ?" 

Sarona  laughed  at  the  glass  his  father  raised  half-full, 
but  was  very  anxious  Miss  Dudleigh's  performance 
should  remain  unattached  to  her ;  as  she  seemed  quite 
shut  up,  like  the  passion-flowers. 

"  I  believe  that  Miss  Dudleigh  and  I  were  both 
jealous  that  Loma's  effects  surpass  om-  own  so  far. 
Just  look  at  her  arrangements,  if  you  please." 

Indeed  they  were  successful  as  a  tliorough-bred  taste 
could  make  them.  A  melon  framed  in  jessamine  and 
yellow  roses ;  the  peaches  dressed  with  pale,  and  the 
nectarines  with  deep  geraniums  ;  greengages  with 
mignonette,  and  purple  plums  with  fuchsia.  Yet  no- 
thing suited  John  Sarona  but  to  criticise  the  grapes ; 
which,  in  their  flushing  ripeness,  straggled  over  with 
dull  leaves  and  wiiy  tendi'ils,  looked  forlorn  enough. 

"■  Why  put  passion-flowers  round  grapes.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh— what  is  the  idea?" 

"  Merely  because  they  are  alike  :  I  mean  they  cor- 
respond, as  types  in  the  two  orders  to  which  they 
belong." 

"  Because  of  the  allusions  to  the  vine  in  the  last  half 
of  the  Bible  ?"     Not  mocking,  still  satirically. 
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"  I  did  not  think  about  the  Bible,  certainly;  yet  I  do 
not  wonder  you  should  suppose  so." 
"May  I  inquire  why?" 

"  Because  I  have  succeeded  in  my  effect,  if  I  had  in- 
tended a  scriptural  illustration,  as  well  as  those  persons 
generally  succeed  who  meddle  with  the  Scriptures." 

"  But  is  the  passion-flower  any  emblem  besides  a 
sacred  one  ?  I  never  knew  it  till  now.  Pray  tell  me, 
Miss  Dudleigh !  " 

"  I  suppose  if  it  be  a  symbol  of  sacred  passion,  it  is  a 
s}Tnbol  of  all  passion  ;  for  all  passion,  when  it  is  pure, 
is  sacred." 

"  What  makes  it  pure  ?  instruct  me.  I  have  learned 
more  that  is  new  in  the  last  two  minutes,  than  I  have 
heard  in  the  country  for  a-year.     Tell  me  now." 

"  You  know  best,  or  ought  to  know  :  you  have  more 
knowledge,  more  experience."  Cecilia  did  not  so 
readily  incline  to  revere  Sarona's  father  as  his  son. 

"  A  terribly  feminine  answer,  when  I  anticipated  the 
peroration.    You  were  never  at  school.  Miss  Dudleigh.' 
Sarona  interposed. 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  I  advise  you  to  refi'ain  ;  answer  no 
more  questions  in  that  direction.  I  know  what  it  is. 
After  all,  I  admire  the  grapes  and  the  modest  passion- 
flowers, and  shall  ofter  some  to  my  mother.  Mamma, 
you  will  not  refuse '?  "  He  divided  them  as  he  spoke. 
"You  shall  have  some  purple  and  some  green,  and 
some  of  the  buds.     How  exquisite  the  buds  are ! " 

"  They  are  beautiful  indeed.  But  surely,  Herz,  they 
are  not  garden-flowers?" 
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"  No,  none,  mamma,"  said  Salome,  "  except  the 
jessamine,  wliicli  grows  in  a  sunny  corner  near  the  con- 
servatory-door." 

"  The  conservatory-door,  my  dear  child  !  Surely  you 
have  not  built  a  conservatory  here  ?  " 

''  Oh  no,  dear  mother — at  Rockedge  :  they  came  from 
Rockedge." 

'•'  From  Mr  Bernard's  seat.  Oh,  )'es  5  how  well  I  re- 
member that  lovely  garden.  And  I  remember  the 
jessamine  too  :  Mr  Bernard  gathered  me  a  basketful 
last  year,  and  I  believe  I  have  some  in  my  workbox 
now." 

'^  Yes  :  that  just  reminds  me,  Herz  :  is  young  Ber- 
nard actually  man'ied?" 

"  I  wrote  and  told  you  so,  papa,"  said  Salome. 

''  I  am  aware  my  love ;  but  I  could  not  believe  it.  I 
imagined  that  both  you  and  Herz  thought  so  :  that  is, 
were  under  that  impression ;  and  that  you  wrote  in 
your  sleep  to  tell  me.     Of  course,  it  is  not  true?" 

"  Perfectly  true,  sir  :  Loma,  love,  some  gTapes  ?" 

"  Then  he  was  married  abroad,  of  com'se  ?" 

"  We  were  all  at  the  wedding,  sir :  did  not  Loma 
tell  you  ?  Miss  Dudleigh,  do  take  some  grapes.  Loma, 
loill  you  have  any,  for  you  did  not  answer?  " 

"  Yes  she  will,  Dr  Sarona  :  I  will  help  her ;  but  I 
think  you  must  lend  me  that  pair  of  scissors  which  is 
lying  by  you,  because  the  stems  are  tough,  and  I 
must  separate  them,  the  bunches  being  so  large,  unless 
Miss  Sarona  can  eat  all  these :  I  cannot  break  them 
with  my  fingers,  or  I  shall  spill  the  juice." 
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Miss  Dudleigli  uttered  this  long  sentence  as  though 
she  were  reading  it  out  of  a  book :  and  like  most  of  her 
effects  it  failed.  It  only  made  John  Sarona  turn  full 
round,  and  flash  his  dread  blue  eyes  upon  her  face. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  do  it  after  all,  Miss  Dud- 
leigh.  You  perceive  that  every  person  has  eaten  grapes, 
except  my  father.  And  you  must  excuse  him,  because 
he  never  eats  anything  but  walnuts  at  X  :  I  do  believe, 
from  some  mysterious  association  they  have  in  his  mind 
with  shrimps  5  both  shrimps  and  walnuts  having  been 
created  for  the  especial  purpose  of  passing  the  time." 

"  They  are  successful  on  this  occasion  at  least,"  said 
John  Sarona,  taking  up  a  walnut.  '^  But,  seriously,  I 
am  very  cm-ious  about  young  Bernard.  How  long  has 
he  been  man-ied  ?" 

"  Only  the  other  day."  Sarona  had  drawn  himself 
upright  now,  and  nothing  moved  except  his  eyes,  which 
glittered  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  He 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind.  "  Yes,  only  the 
other  day  5  and,  really  sir,  I  must  excuse  myself  on  that 
account  for  leaving  you  in  ignorance  of  an  event  so 
auspicious  to  me,  among  other  people.  For  I  was  hop- 
ing to  see  you  so  soon,  a  letter  would  have  been  ab- 
surd. Besides,  I  cannot  write  letters,  only  histories ; 
and  I  had  no  time  for  a  history.  It  was  a  glorious 
time.  But  I  have  not  got  over  losing  Bernard  yet: 
you  know  I  always  felt  answerable  for  him  !" 

This  last  effect  was  especially  for  his  sister,  who  be- 
lieved, and  had  told  him  she  believed,  his  father  would 
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see  a  change  in  him.    But  the  father,  if  he  saw  a  change, 
had  noticed  none,  even  when  first  they  met. 

"  And  who  has  your  genius  married  ? — for  Loma  let 
that  alone  :  I  believe  her  silence  on  the  subject  induced 
me  to  throw  it  up." 

"  One  Miss  De  Berri." 

"  Of  course ;  I  know  the  name  :  De  Berri,  by  the  way, 
is  no  name  for  a  christian  any  more  than  Bernard's. 
Some  good  wholesome  Smith,  or  thorough  going  Brown, 
or  respectable  Jones,  would  alone  have  had  the  power 
to  regenerate  Rafe.  And  this  De  Berri,  what  about 
her?  is  she  a  pretty  fool  or  a  wise  fright?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  sir." 

"  Modest  or  virtuous  ?  a  pearl  or  a  ruby  ?" 

"  I  think  we  may  say  that  she  has  both  pearls  and 
rubies  in  her  dowry."  He  glanced  at  Cecilia  as  she  said 
these  words  :  she  quickly,  proudly,  took  up  the  parable. 

"  She  is  the  most  exquisite  person  I  ever  saw,  or  that 
any  one  can  see.  She  has  genius,  high  breeding,  and 
loveliness,  beyond  beauty."  But,  alas  for  Miss  Dud- 
leigh,  she  always  said  either  too  much  or  too  little: 
the  instant  she  had  spoken  she  saw  her  mistake ;  and 
that  no  one  was  conscious  of  her  expression,  she  owed 
to  Salome  rising  and  carrying  off  her  mamma,  while 
she  too  followed. 

But  she  could  not  forget  that  Sarona  was  left 
alone,  to  bear  whatever  chose  to  put  him  in  mind 
of,  those  questioning  blue  eyes.  She  need  not  have 
been  afraid :   they  had  questioned  enough  already  to 
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bid  them  turn  aside ;  and  had  she  remained  invisible, 
she  would  have  heard  nothing  but  the  full  and  long- 
repressed  stream  of  professional  confidence  between  the 
father  and  the  son — a  stream,  whose  waters  would  have 
been  as  empty  sound  to  her,  for  it  appertained  to  their 
comprehension  alone.  She  saw,  however,  when  they 
came  upstairs — not  soon,  but  after  the  tea-things  were 
established,  and  the  lulling  whisper  of  the  urn  astir — 
that  Sarona,  through  all  his  paleness,  looked  unutterably 
happy.  And  she  saw,  besides,  that  his  father  watched 
him ;  not  by  sudden  stares,  or  that  appalling  glance  he 
had  at  will,  but  with  the  same  experienced  tenderness 
he  bent  upon  his  wondrous  wife.  And  ever,  as  he 
gazed  upon  Sarona,  those  eyes  returned  to  her,  so  softly 
brilliant,  as  she  sat  in  the  candlelight;  and  it  could 
not  be  said  that  her  eyes  in  meeting  his  were  without 
a  peculiar  meaning.  Altogether  it  was  a  quiet  evening : 
no  music,  for  Sarona  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  too  late  :  indeed  it  was  ten  o'clock  before 
Frid  entered  with  the  last  notes  and  messages  for  him. 
He  read  them ;  and  observing  there  was  nothing  to  do 
that  night,  proposed  to  his  mother  to  retire ;  for  Mrs 
John  Sarona  could  never  well  bear  travelling,  and  was 
tired. 

Nevertheless  there  was  talking  in  the  state  bedroom 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  lamp,  that  shone  so  softly  from 
the  dressing-table,  made  a  kind  of  moonlight  upon  the 
crimson  coverlid,  through  the  snowy  mist  of  the  droop- 
ing curtains.  The  two  heads  were  on  one  pillow — the 
beautiful  heads,  the  beautiful  faces  j  but  the  beautiful 
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eyes  were  open,  and  most  anxious  words  distilled,  in- 
stead of  kisses,  from  the  long  accustomed  lips. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  John  Sarona,  after  very  long 
discussion  of  Sarona's  looks — those  looks  the  mother 
was  most  ready  to  attiibute  to  health  ailing,  press  of 
duty,  anything  but  the  cause  which,  had  she  once  al- 
lowed, would  have  convulsed  her  mother-pride — ^'  I  am 
afraid  he  is  quite  well,  quite  sound ;  that  he  has  just 
enough  to  do,  and  by  no  means  too  much.  I  am  afr*aid 
it  is  necessaiy  to  believe  that  the  most  irrational  suffer- 
ing— the  merest  suffering  of  which  the  most  ordinary 
individual  is  capable — has  told  upon  him  so.  In  short, 
my  Aline,  the  poor  boy  is  desperately  in  love — " 

"  My  dear  John,  it  is  impossible.  Nothing  will  ever 
convince  me  that  Herz  would  suffer  from  that  cause." 

''  I  pity  him  the  more  in  that  case." 

^'  But  you  do  not  hear  me :  he  could  not  have  to 
suffer.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  loved. 
You  have  often  said  so." 

''  Merely  because  he  makes  himself  so  charming,  yet 
so  unlovable,  to  most  people.  He  frightens  women: 
merely  women.  But  I  agree  with  you,  that  did  he 
choose  to  be  free  and  natural  with  the  woman  who 
affected  him,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  re- 
sisted. There  is  then,  in  fact,  some  horrid  counter- 
chance." 

"  But  not  necessarily,  dearest.  He  looks  to  me  as 
though  there  were  such  deep  loneliness  within  him  that 
he  has  only  begun  to  realize :  he  has  a  timid  look,  so 
touching  to  me,  as  though  he  were  afr'aid  of  that  dark 
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place  inside  that  he  is  plunged  into  whenever  he  thinks, 
I  have  seen  that  look  of  fear  when  he  was  an  infant ; 
and  never  since  he  has  been  grown  up  did  I  long  for 
him  to  be  a  babe  again  as  I  have  to-night :  to  put  him 
to  sleep  as  I  used  to  do.     It  seems  so  lately  too — " 

"  Oh !  no,  no :  that  is  very  touching,  I  agTce ;  but 
there  is  something  more  so  in  the  strength  and  courage  : 
for  both  are  at  work  just  now.  And  what  shocks  me  is 
to  perceive  how  much  he  must  have  gone  through  to 
make  such  control  necessary^.  He  is  naturally  so  con- 
trolled, that  only  some  tremendous  strain  upon  his  tem- 
perament could  have  so  relaxed  him  as  to  make  this 
stillness  take  possession.  Do  you  observe,  Aline,  how 
quiet  he  has  become?" 

^'  I  do :  but  I  thought  him  so  bright  when  we  saw 
him  first—" 

"  Does  that  deceive  you  ?  It  first  alarmed  me.  He 
was  so  brilliant  because  he  has  been  very  dreary  lately  : 
our  coming  was  a  pleasm'e  to  him,  and  in  his  state  an 
excitement  not  to  be  despised :  the  failure  and  flagging 
afterwards  were  only  too  much  in  keeping.  Whatever 
it  has  been,  it  is  no  slight  affair;  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  discover  the  proper  cause,  because  we  may 
do  something." 

"  Dear  love,  we  could  not  interfere  :  excuse  me,  with 
Herz  it  would  be  madness." 

"  I  do  not  purpose  to  interfere :  you  are  right ;  it 
might  drive  him,  or  he  me,  mad.  But  his  pride  is  so 
peculiar  to  him,  and  so  inseparable  firom  the  purity  of 
his  character,  that  it  might  come  between  him  and  his 
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happiness ;  and  this  I  want  to  ascertain.    I  shall  not  go 
to  him  :  I  have  another  mind." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  thought  of,  which  made  me 
more  wretched  than  all.    Is  it  possible  that  that  girl — ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  oh,  no,  no,  no.     Not  Miss  Dudleigh !" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Herz  is  attached  to  her ;  but  I 
fancied  she  might  be  to  him ;  and  if  he  knew,  it  would 
occasion  him  more  agony  than  any  sorrow  for  himself." 

^'  I  am  quite  as  certain  that  Miss  Dudleigh  is  per- 
fectly at  rest  with  him :  that  she  is  attached  to  him  is 
necessary :  she  could  not  be  anything  else.  But  I  wish 
it  were  the  other." 

"  God  forbid,  poor  child!  she  could  not  bear  it." 

"  Miss  Dudleigh  could  bear  anything :  she  is  stronger 
than  Herz,  though  she  looks  so  puling.  A  passing  im- 
agination for  him,  would  leave  her  where  it  found  her : 
she  is  too  imaginative  not  to  have  had  plenty  of  what 
they  call  fancies — in  her  case  imaginations.  But  she 
has  not  even  had  one  of  those  on  his  account." 

^'  I  hope  not.  But  it  is  hard  that  both  those  ti*easm'es 
should  have  to  suffer — " 

"  And  we  so  little !  so  it  is.  Yet  look,  dear  Aline, 
at  Loma's  face :  is  it  of  a  broken  heart  ?  or  that  of  one 
who  has  had  her  young  life  cut  down  to  the  root?" 

"  Not  at  all :  but  our  Loma  is  an  angel !  I  cannot 
believe  she  is  my  child." 

"  I  find  it  harder  to  believe  her  mine.     Herz  looks 

worse  off  than  she.     He  is  ten  years  older  since  last 

June.   Did  you  obsei*ve  the  perfect  understanding  there 

s  between  him  and  that  girl?     It  is  from  her  I  expect 
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everything.  Anything  will  out  from  her  :  her  gi'andeur 
is  something  frail  enough :  I  could  crush  it  with  my 
finger." 

"  She  will  not  tell  you  a  word,  if  she  is  so  fond  of 
Herz.     Do  you  think  he  confides  in  her?" 

^'  He  confides  in  no  one ;  but  she  might  speak  for 
him — might  come  at  all  he  had  at  heart.  Pie  is  too  proud 
to  put  back  sympathy  from  a  woman  also  proud :  he 
would  not  take  it  from  a  man.  I  can  find  anything  by 
talking  to  her ;  for  she  is  so  inconsistent,  from  not  being 
perfectly  grown  up,  that  now  she  is  stalking  tlie  other 
side  of  the  clouds,  and  now  she  is  picking  up  stones  at 
one's  feet :  assailable  from  all  points.  She  is  rather 
frightened  at  me  for  all  she  is  so  bold ;  and  I  will  tie 
her  to  my  knee  awhile  until  she  is  at  home,  and  then 
begin." 

"  But,  forgive  me  love :  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  dis- 
cover, even  if  you  can  discover  everything  ?  I  know 
if  he  could  tell  any  one,  he  would  tell  you ;  and  if  by 
any  accident  he  discovered  you  had  been  asking,  would 
it  not  take  from  him  his  only  comfort  in  your  society?" 

"  It  certainly  would.  But  I  never  mean  to  ask :  I 
shall  find  out  all  I  want  by  my  own  craft :  no  question- 
ing. I  cannot  be  easy  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  to 
serve  him,  in  case  it  be  possible.  If  not :  well,  if  not, 
we  must  rest  content  with  the  cold  satisfaction  that  the 
purest  heart  on  earth  is  preserved  for  the  great  destiny 
of  conquering  itself  He  is  capable  :  he  will  not  seek 
relief  in  ^  lower  forms;'  in  resignation,  in  the  sad  delights 
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of  suffering^  in  philosophy.  But  he  will  rise  to  anni- 
hilate his  passion,  and  still  love  on." 

'■'•  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  can  be ;  he  is, 
and  always  was,  so  passionate  :  his  very  likes  were 
passions,  even  as  a  child." 

"  His  likes,  but  not  his  loves.  Who  so  cold  to  all 
about  him,  though  so  full  of  their  sufferings,  so  delicate 
to  their  distresses  ?  Did  we  not  prize  his  liking  for  us, 
so  peculiar,  because  it  was,  as  you  say,  a  passion,  and 
one  he  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  so  few  ?  No  ;  he  is 
not  affectionate :  too  gentle  far  for  that.  He  has  not 
even  an  affection  for  that  girl ;  her  personal  presence  is 
to  him  nothing :  through  their  spirits  only  they  com- 
mune :  a  singular  instance,  but  not  the  only  one  I  have 
seen.  Irrespectively  of  his  ardent  sympathy,  and  his 
pleasm'e  in  her  assimilation  with  him,  he  would  not 
care  if  she  died  to-morrow.     Dear  love,  I  tire  you ! " 

"  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  sleep  just  yet.  You  quiet 
me  :  your  voice,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  lulls  me  like 
a  fountain." 

'•''  Such  a  rough  voice,  too  !  Why,  what  a  cheek  !  It 
is  like  a  peach  warm  from  the  wall ;  too  warm  about  this 
icicle  of  ours.  There  has  been  a  thaw,  you  see,  and 
again  a  frost ;  and  such  a  clinging  now  of  particle  to 
particle.  It  has  been  nothing  sweet  and  gentle  in  its 
dealings  with  him  ;  nothing  slow  :  some  sudden  appari- 
tion, some  quick  shock,  that  had  the  heart  laid  open  by 
a  spasm  in  a  moment.  He  was  not  ready,  and  it  mas- 
tered him.     But  he  will  master  it.     My  hopes  were  that 
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he  should  never  experience  the  ecstasy,  for  he  would 
then  have  escaped  the  anguish.  But  I  might  have 
known  that  wish  impossible  to  be  fulfilled." 

''  But,  why  ?  for  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  Herz 
finding  any  nature  great  enough  to  excite  him  to  such 
purpose.'' 

"  His  very  gi-eatness  makes  it  impossible  he  should 
not  so  worship.  A  nature  like  his  would  demand  to 
compass  another,  to  absorb  it  into  himself;  in  short,  to 
make  it  one  with  him  by  his  own  influence.  It  is  in 
him  to  atti-act ;  he  does  not  cling :  and  for  this  very 
reason  I  have  such  fears,  while  some  hopes,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  this  enthusiasm  may  be  a  reserved  and  in- 
di*awn  natm-e,  which,  from  its  very  simplicity,  cannot  ap- 
preciate his  regard,  unless  it  be  expressed  to  the  utmost." 

''  You  think,  then,  that  her  beha\"iour  has  made  him 
doubt,  and  hesitate  to  express." 

"  I  hope  so,  and  yet  I  fear.  There  is  no  expectancy 
about  him  outwardly.     I  must  know  to-moiTOw." 

"  I  do  ^^-ish  you  were  sleepy,  or  to-morrow  will  be 
telling  tales  :  I  would  not  have  that  dear  child  think 
we  have  been  talking  about  him." 

''It  is  the  last  thing  he  would  suspect.  I  will  be 
sleepy  this  moment." 

And  the  bright  blue  eyes  were  closed  ;  but  long  after 
those  dark  lights  of  her  own  were  folded,  and  the  breath 
slept  on  her  lips,  did  the  father  of  Sarona  wake  and 
watch  with  keenest  tenderness  the  head  upon  his  breast. 
Dreaming  of  the  past,  dreaming  of  the  future,  and  divid- 
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ing  the  two  breadths  of  time  by  that  perpetual  present, 
which,  to  a  brain  like  his,  perhaps,  is  more  than  either  : 
for  with  every  moment  grew  the  consciousness  more 
steady,  that  the  suffering  of  the  soul  he  contemplated, 
but  for  him  would  have  never  been.  Few  parents  thus 
can  muse  ;  for  of  those  whose  offspring  are  the  own  of 
love,  how  few  discern,  so  as  to  distinguish  that  which  in 
their  offspring  differs  from  themselves  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


JOHN  SARONA. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  where  all  met,  Salome  pro- 
posed a  drive  to  her  mother ;  who  generally  left  all  her 
purchases,  private  or  domestic,  to  he  made  when  she 
came  to  X.  The  lateness  of  her  visit  this  year  had  ac- 
cumulated her  demands,  and,  in  consequence,  she  had  a 
gi'eat  deal  to  do.  Sarona  offered  them  the  carriage  :  he 
was  to  take  a  cab  himself  5  such  was  always  his  arrange- 
ment when  his  parents  were  with  him,  unless  they  pre- 
ferred to  walk.  What  business  the  father  undertook 
was  unknown  to  Miss  Dudleigh,  for  she  contrived 
to  be  gone  before  the  party  had  finished  breakfast ;  Sa- 
rona pleading  for  her  that  she  had  a  gTcat  deal  to  do  in 
the  morning.  However  that  might  be,  she  returned  by 
one  o'clock — having  given  three  lessons,  each  an  hour 
long — to  find  that  the  drawing-room,  which  she  entered 
weetlessly,  was  occupied  by  John  Sarona.  He  was  sit- 
VOL.  III.  F 
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ting  in  a  reading-cliair^Jeaning  back,  with  his  son's  new 
book  upon  the  desk.  She  did  not  observe  that  he 
turned  his  head,  but  he  called  after  her  directly  she  en- 
tered. 

"  ]Miss  Dudleigh,  I  hope  Herz  has  not  given  you  this 
book  to  read." 

^^  Why,  no  ;  but  I  read  a  good  deal  of  it  when  I 
was  transcribing,  and  I  mean  to  read  it  all  some  time, 
when  I  can  get  Dr  Sarona  to  explain  it.  He  will  not 
let  me  read  many  of  the  books  in  his  library." 

^'-  There  he  is  wrong  :  a  good  pull  at  any  one  of  them 
would  injure  you  less  than  a  page  of  this.  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  your  reading  anatomy,  or  even 
going  a  step  further  :  taking  a  ^  grind  at  the  bones.' 
You  know  what  that  means." 

Cecilia  came  on  into  the  room.  Her  mouth  was  full 
of  speeches ;  so  full  that  not  one  would  come  forth.  She 
therefore  looked  foolisli,  though  she  did  not  feel  so. 

^^  Sit  down.  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  that  is,  if  I  am  not  in 
your  way :  you  can't  aiFord  to  stand.  Will  you  be  my 
pupil  while  I  am  here  ?" 

^'  No,  thank  you :  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it." 

"  You  to  talk  of  uses  !    You  never  consider  them." 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  or  if  I  do  not,  it  is  time  I  should  be- 
gin. I  should  extremely  like  to  read  anatomy ;  but, 
just  because  I  wish  it,  I  will  not.  I  could  not  practise 
physic ;  which,  I  think,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  des- 
tinies." 

"  Higher  than  music  ?  What,  even  than  your  pet 
ideal?" 
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"  I  think  it  wants  as  much  genius  and  goodness  :  that 
is  all.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  take  the  highest 
of  all  for  standards :  for  instance,  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
or  your  son.'' 

"  Then  a  standard  is  not  to  be  an  ideal.  You  mean 
an  average.  Defend  us  from  the  average  in  every  line ! 
You  need  not  study  physic  because  you  read  anatomy." 

"  If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  directly  ;  but  I  cannot 
draw  at  all :  except  caricatures,  very  misshapen,  and  in 
pre-Raphaelite  perspective." 

'•'■  Then  you  would  be  invaluable  to  delineate  patho- 
logical specimens ;  which  are  caricature  :  contractions, 
and  deformities,  and  mistakes,  you  know :  the  crania 
of  idiots,  and  crumped  spines  !  " 

^'  But  if  you  give  me  such  precedents,  why  is  that  book 
forbidden  me  ?" 

^^  Because  it  is  too  humorsome.  It  would  foster  your 
particular  notions  until  the  welkin  would  not  hold  your 
ideality  I  I  can  see  you  put  a  good  deal  into  his  head ; 
and  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it :  he  was  quite  bewitched 
enough  before." 

"  But  much  of  the  book  was  written  before  I  came. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  so  much." 

"  Oh,  the  finishing-touches,  I  mean.  Are  you  not 
guilty  here  ?  Listen,  Miss  Dudleigh."  And  he  read 
from  the  page  before  him.  "  ^  Contrasts  are  not  coun- 
terparts,  any  more  than  analogues  are  identities.^  Con- 
fess." 

"  I  wish  I  could.  I  believe  I  may  have  used  the 
word  countei-paiis,  as  there  happens  to  be  no  S}Tionyme  ; 
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but  when  I  have  spoken  upon  that  subject  to  Dr 
Sarona,  he  has  anything  but  humored  me,  for  he 
laughed." 

"  That  does  not  disprove  his  sympatliy.  And,  hear 
again.  ^  Nervous  excitability ^  dehility^  chronic  prostra- 
tion,  heing^  in  a  pathological  sense,  negative  and  incon- 
sequent, are  less  understood  and  less  appreciated  than 
the  least  effective  of  surgical  attempts,  or  the  latest  stages 
of  immedicable  scrofula.  We  therefore  antagonise  with 
prejudice,  rather  than  ignorance,  in  asserting  that  the 
first-named  type  of  suffering  should  he  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  alV     You  told  him  to  put  that  in  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no.  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  without 
the  context." 

"  Which  I  shall  not  read  to  you  :  but  the  whole  of 
the  preface  concerns  marriage,  and  is  thirty-eight  pages 
long.  I  cannot  tell  how  he  has  managed  to  get  so 
much  together  on  that  subject  5  I  should  have  thought 
it  wrung  dry.  Among  other  things,  he  says,  ^  Disease 
is  hereditary  :  so  is  madness,  specifically  ;  so  is  malforma- 
tion ;  so,  also,  are  health,  beauty,  intelligence.  Strangely 
enough,  the  latter  are  the  expected  heritage  in  every  iri- 
stance  ivhere  matrimony  is  incurred,  and  yet  are  mani- 
festly the  exceptions  y  the  rule  being  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  perpe- 
trate the  blasphemous  paradox  of  charging  Providence 
with  folly,  unless  we  are  ready  to  confess,  in  all  humi- 
lity, that  the  most  reasonable  and  religious  of  our  deeds 
of  life  are  consummated  without  reference  either  to  rea- 
son or  to  faith.     For  marriage,  its  mystical  evolutions^ 
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awful  purposes^  eternal  acts,  perverted  from  their  hea- 
venly Significance,  either  in  ignorance  or  temerity,  avenge 
themselves  in  those  tainted  constitutions  and  those  meagre 
or  morbid  intellects  which  are  the  first-fru^  of  retri- 
butive  justice.  And  we  do  not  go  far  enough,  unless  we 
affirm  that  the  consequences  of  marriage,  as  manifest  in 
this  era  of  the  icorld,  are  upon  society  at  large  a  degraded 
rojce,  an  illegitimate  population,  an  exhausted  vitality: 
for  existence  in  the  midst  of  cureless  misery  is  not  the  life 
of  the  living.  The  ordy  consolation  that  remains  to  vs 
is  in  the  fact  that  in  the  next  world  the  innocent  will  never 
be  permitted  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  And  the  only  glo- 
rious consolation  left  to  our  souls,  is  that  of  the  occa- 
sional triumphs  achieved  hy  marriage  when  governed  hy 
its  own  fixed  laws.  It  may  he  clamored  that  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  only,  are  to  govern  in  this  matter. 
We  agree  ;  in  fact,  the  ideal  of  marriage  can  he  no  more 
aMained  u7ito  without  a  pure  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
njoJbare,  than  the  ideal  in  art  can  be  produced,  apart  from 
the  rules  of  mastered  mechanism.  But  what  are  these 
immutable  laws,  these  rules  which  we  cannot  in  our  most 
vivid  dreams  transcend  ?  None  hiow,  or  none  will  know  ; 
or  wilfully  they  disobey  them.'''' 

"  But  he  knows  what  they  are.  I  must  read  what  he 
says." 

^'  Not  now  :  you  are  going  to  tell  me  what  he  means 
so  far." 

"  I  think  it  most  wonderful  he  should  have  dared  to 
write  so  ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  holding  such 
opinions.     I  am  only  afraid  no  one  will  read  the  book." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  tliey  will ;  it  will  fascinate  tliem  :  and  it 
is  not  all  in  this  strain.  It  is  tough  enough  reading  in 
the  middle.  I  fear,  however,  for  the  preface,  which 
contains  the  nucleus  of  this  matrimonial  scheme ;  that 
nobody  will  look  at  it,  except  his  personal  friends :  so  it 
will  not  go  very  far." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,  in  that  case." 

"  By  the  way,  I  hope  it  will  do  Bernard  good,  unless 
it  comes  too  late.  Did  he  see  it  in  the  manuscript,  Miss 
Dudleigh?" 

^'  I  do  not  know.  I  should  fancy  Mr  Bernard  would 
not  trouble  himself  to  read  manuscript;  especially  of  late." 

^'  Has  he  been  writing  more  poetry,  then,  of  late  ?  " 

"  N"o,  but  he  has  been  engaged,  and  too  happily  to 
think  of  anything  else." 

"  You  have  not  seen  him,  I  suppose,  if  he  has  been  so 
busy  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  him  often.  I  do  not  think 
any  influence  could  draw  him  off  Dr  Sarona's  :  that  is 
absolute." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  suppose  Herz  had  a  hand 
in  finding  this  lady  up :  for  Bernard  himself  is  but  a 
shy  young  man." 

"  Yes,  he  is  shy ;  shy  as  a  little  child  :  it  is  his  most 
touching  characteristic.  Happily  for  him,  however, 
he  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  shy  with  his  new-found 
friend." 

"  She  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  yours.  Will  you  tell 
me  about  her  ;  for  a  lady  should  describe  a  lady  :  men 
make  mistakes.     And  my  IiUIq  daughter  will  be  telling 
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her  mamma  abroad,  and  not  wisli  to  have  it  over  again. 
Did  you  know  Mrs  Bernard  long  ?  " 

"  I  must  first  tell  you  llo^y  I  came  here ;  for  before 
that  I  did  not  know  her." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  all  that." 

"  But  you  must  hear  something  of  it  •  or  you  will 
not  understand  at  all." 

"  Then  I  will  endure  it.  I  know  you  love  to  talk  : 
only  spare  me  philanthropic  hints  of  Herz,  for  which  I 
can  perceive  you  are  ready." 

^^  No  ;  I  think  you  are  aware  of  his  powers  and  his 
\'irtues.  But  I  must  say  that  I  met  Miss  De  Berri  ac- 
cidentally :  not  even  in  society.  I  had  been  ill  when  I 
came,  and  was  ill  aftenvards  ;  and  when  I  recovered  a 
little  I  was  ordered  to  be  always  in  the  air.  I  sat  upon 
the  beach,  of  course  ;  and  upon  the  beach  I  met  Miss  De 
Berri.  We  often  met.  I  found  her  little  dog  for  her 
which  had  strayed  away,  and  she  spoke  to  me  :  that 
was  the  beginning." 

"  It  icas  a  beginning,  if  you  answered  her.  And  she 
was  in  love  then,  and  used  to  tell  you  all  the  Shakspeare 
story  ;  that  was  it." 

*'  Indeed  it  was  not :  she  was  not  then  engaged  :  she 
had  not  seen  Mr  Bernard." 

"  Had  not  seen  Bernard !     Then  how  did  she  fall 
in  with  him  ?     He  never  appears  anywhere  about." 
^'  Oh,  she  met  him  here  at  first." 
"  Met  him  here  !    What,  you  asked  them  on  purpose  ? 
OrdidHerz?" 

''  It  was  purely  by  accident,  too ;  for  Dr  Sarona  asked 
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her  for  a  Friday  evening,  and  Mr  Bernard  happened  to 
come  that  night." 

Miss  Dudleigh  had  intended  to  be  very  prudent  in 
reserving  the  fact  of  Sarona's  medicating  Kose  ;  quite 
overlooking  the  possibility  of  its  being  considered  a 
mystery  how  slie  got  into  Sarona's  house. 

"  But  I  do  not  understand, — they  met  by  accident, — 
and  you  did  not  know  her  before?  How  did  you  ma- 
nage to  introduce  her  here  ?  for  Herz  has  no  time  to 
make  acquaintances." 

"  Oh,  tliey  were  acquainted  before  :  at  least  she  was  a 
patient  of  Dr  Sarona's  ;  and  as  she  is  very  artistic,  and 
having  read  '  Stonehenge '  became  interested  in  the  au- 
thor, she  was  asked  to  meet  him." 

"  That  was  it, — a  patient !  What  was  the  matter 
with  her  ?     But  of  course  you  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Dr  Sarona  told  me,  knowing  how  anxious 
I  was.  He  did  not  think  it  serious  : — debility,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  Debility  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause :  but  possibly  he 
did  not  think  the  cause  a  necessary  information.  He 
cured  her,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know :  I  think  she  is  as  Avell  as  she 
could  be  with  such  a  delicate  organisation.  She  was 
certainly  very  weak  when  she  went  away." 

"  Herz  should  have  seen  to  that,  after  writing  this 
book.  Of  course  you  don't  know  her  tempera- 
ment ?  " 

"  Not  know  her  temperament !  I  should  hope  I  do  : 
I  have  studied  it  sufficiently.     She  is  perfect,  body  and 
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soul :  too  spiritually  beautiful  to  be  appreciated  by  any 
one  less  subtle  than  Mr  Bernard." 

"  Is  Bernard  subtle  ?  I  thought  liim  a  very  simple 
fellow ;  telling  things  out  very  much,  and  taking  things 
for  granted." 

Miss  Dudleigh  had  made  a  blunder  :  she  saw  no  way 
to  cover  it  but  to  declare  she  had  seen  too  little  of  him 
to  judge. 

"  Subtle  means  simply,  then,  ^  a  mon  ins^u.'  Miss 
Dudleigh,  about  this  perfect  body  and  soul  I  must  hear ; 
for  T  take  as  much  interest  in  her  as  though  she  had 
married  my  son  :  for  Bernard's  sake." 

Simply  as  this  was  said,  Miss  Dudleigh  felt  the 
strange  coincidence,  and  therefore  was  on  her  guard, 
and  took  no  notice.  Her  inexpression  of  course  be- 
trayed her,  to  those  keen  eyes  that  nothing  could  escape. 
But  she  did  not  know  it. 

^'  She  is  more  beautiful  the  closer  you  approach  her. 
She  might,  from  being  so  very  small,  be  considered  in- 
significant at  a  distance ;  but  every  line  of  her  face  and 
lier  figui'e  has  a  character  of  its  own.  But  it  is  ex- 
quisite delight  to  look  into  her ;  and  impossible  to  be 
too  near." 

"  Is  that  her  temperament  ?  " 

"  No,  rather  perhaps  her  organisation  :  and  yet  both." 

"  Then  she  is  organised  like  her  husband — they  are 
sympathists  :  that  is  charming." 

^'  They  do  sympathise,  I  believe,  to  the  utmost.''^ 

"  Of  course.     Now  her  temperament — her  order  of 
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beauty — her  colorj  and  so  forth  :   I  must  hear  every- 
thing about  her." 

^'  Her  order — elfin,  quite.  Something  cold  and  soft 
in  her  air,  alien  and  wistful  in  her  eyes.  She  has  a 
pure  white  skin,  no  color,  hair  too  fine  to  touch  :  it  floats 
aAvay  from  your  fingers,  and  is  dark,  with  a  shade  of 
brown.  Her  eyes,  all  light,  clear  gTcen :  like  the  sea 
exactly ;  her  lips  distinct  yet  quivering,  with  teeth  that 
gleam  between  the  smile :  they  always  remind  me  of 
Shelley's  words,  ^  the  starlight  smile  of  children,'  which 
I  used  to  wonder  over  as  unlike  his  usual  truthfulness, 
until  I  saw  lier  smile." 

"  Then,  in  short,  she  is  exactly  like  her  husband : 
you  have  been  describing  Bernard  word  for  word,  trait 
for  trait.  It  is  charming !  Is  she  not  exactly  like 
him?" 

"  Not  exactly  :  indeed,  very  little  ;  for  it  is  only  out- 
ward resemblance." 

^^  Which  implies  not  inward ;  has  nothing  to  do  ^vith 
it  of  course  :  I  forget  that.  What  a  pity  they  are  not 
inwardly  in  unison.  For  as  it  is,  they  are  physically 
counterparts,  and  the  extension  of  the  sympathy  to  the 
spiritual  being  would  identify  their  condition  with  para- 
dise. Kature  is  certainly  to  be  condemned  for  not 
carrying  through  her  work  in  such  an  instance." 

That  he  spoke  satirically  it  was  impossible  for  Miss 
Dudleigh  to  doubt :  she  was  too  accustomed  to  satirise 
her  own  opinions.  Still,  though  she  fully  intended  to  as- 
sume that  he  was  speaking  seriously,  she  only  succeeded 
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in  holding  her  peace,  not  in  concealing  the  sad  disdain 
that  piqued  her.  She  gave  a  kind  of  glassy  stare,  and 
John  Sarona  smiled. 

"  You  are  silent :  is  it  possible  you  don't  agree  with 
me?  Or  is  it  one  of  the  marriages  which  Herz  lays 
under  a  ban  :  ^  contracted  perversely,  sceptically,  or 
ignorantly  ? '" 

"  Oh,  no,  no :  of  com'se  not.  It  is  in  every  sense  a 
perfect  mamage  :  tliey  were  attracted  by,  having  been 
created  for,  each  other.  Of  com'se  they  are  counter- 
parts :  they  have  but  one  soul." 

^^  Of  course  they  are  comiterparts,  not  being  contrasts ! 
It  says  in  the  book,  ^  contrasts  are  not  counterparts ;' 
therefore,  all  persons  and  things  not  contrasts  are 
countei*parts.  I  understand  at  last.  But  you  know. 
Miss  Dudleigh,  I  am  not  content  with  a  solitary  in- 
stance :  let  us  endeavour  to  render  that  perfectibility 
ultimate,  to  which  our  friends  have  contributed." 

^^  I  suppose  you  merely  mean  a  play  upon  words : 
that  perfectibility  is  not  perfection  :  that  we  have  not 
lived  out  our  lives  while  yet  we  are  living." 

"  I  suppose,  madam,  you  are  endeavouring  to  beguile 
me  from  my  meaning.  Have  you  not  been  talking 
nonsense  the  last  few  minutes  ?" 

"  I  certainly  thought  that  you  had,  sir :  but  I  dare 
say  it  is  recreation  to  one  who  is  a  gi'aduate  in  the 
sterner  schools." 

"  We  both  agreed  we  would :  did  not  we  ?  I  wished 
to  see  whether  your  obedience  to  this  nondescript  faith 
was  blind  or  daylit.     It  is  well  you  stopped  me,  for  I 
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was  going  to  be  impertinent :  now  you  shall  not  enter 
into  my  scheme  of  perfectionisation,  unless  you  are 
curious  to  hear." 

"  I  should  certainly  like  to  hear  how  you  would  im- 
prove upon  the  condition  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bernard." 

"  In  this  way — that  they  be  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
an  isolated  bliss.  For  being  counterparts,  and  as  you 
say  so  well,  one  soul,  it  negatives  their  position  again, 
and  reduces  them  to  what  they  were  before.  So  we 
will  contrast  them  with  other  two  counterparts,  united 
as  themselves  ;  then  alone  will  the  psychological  problem 
receive  solution.  It  is  said  not  to  be  good  for  a  man  to 
live — that  is,  I  suppose,  to  enjoy  himself — alone  :  well, 
can  it  be  proper  for  a  man  to  be  the  only  individual  in- 
stance of  living,  {.  e.  enjoying,  not  alone?" 

Miss  Dudleigh  made  a  gesture  of  being  utterly  lost 
amidst  such  jargon,  but  her  impatience  and  intense  con- 
sciousness of  its  meaning  were  ludicrously  apparent. 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  mean,  and  you  are  too  fine 
to  ask." 

''  I  am  sure,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do.  I  do  not 
mind  being  satirised  when  I  deserve  it :  it  soothes  my 
sense  of  justice.     I  have  no  doubt  I  deserve  it  now." 

"  Satirise  you !  I  should  be  afraid ;  for  you  are  armed 
at  all  points,  and  I  am  unprovided  with  weapons,  except 
these  pages  ;  which  only  so  far  have  I  tested.  If  I  were 
satirical  in  any  direction,  it  would  be  towards  young 
Bernard ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  unmarriageable  disposi- 
tion, has  contrived  to  steal  a  march  upon  my  so  do- 
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mestic  son.  The  proposal  I  had  to  make  was  in  favor 
of  that  boy  of  mine.  Cannot  I  persuade  you  to  do  for 
him  what  your  particular  friend  has  done  for  his  ?" 

Had  Miss  Dudleigh  been  pre-informed  that  she  was 
to  endure  this  sally,  she  would  of  course  have  wrought 
herself  into  a  mood  of  deep  disgust :  high  pride  its 
demonstration ;  but  it  came  so  suddenly,  exactly  as 
though  she  had  proposed  it  to  herself  for  fictitious  fun, 
that  she  not  only  felt  easy  but  amused  ;  nor  could  she 
resist  her  innate  predilection  for  "  answering  again." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Dr  Sarona  and  I  were  coun- 
terparts.    I  am  only  too  proud." 

"  You  are,  as  certainly  as  thei/ :  the  same  tempera- 
ment, enthusiasm,  tendencies.  Only  you  are  a  woman 
and  he's  a  man ;  you  have  been  gTound  down  and 
starved,  he  has  been  soaring  on  unclipt  wings  and 
spoiled." 

The  intentional  change  in  the  voice  from  insinuating 
contempt  to  forceful  pride,  the  actual  trembling  of  the 
deep  dramatic  tones,  succeeded.  She  was  taken  off  her 
guard,  and  exclaimed  with  passion  : 

^^  You  can  know  nothing  of  your  son,  if  you  think 
it  possible  he  could  ever  become  spoiled,  or  be  ever 
satisfied.  He  is  not  an  earthy  nature ;  therefore  he  can 
afford  to  wait :  at  least  if  he  must,  he  can.  As  for  me, 
I've  had  none  too  much  to  do,  and  not  enough  to  bear  : 
if  any  one  was  ever  wrapped  up  in  gentleness  and 
spoiled  by  sweetness,  it  is  I." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  :  it  is  very  sensible : 
looking  as  you  do,  will  authorise  any  heavenly  or  para- 
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disaic  experiences.  But  you  mistook  me,  about  my 
boy.  When  I  said  he  had  suffered,  I  meant  actually : 
on  his  own  account.  About  others,  he  is  perhaps  ab- 
surdly gentle ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  untouched 
himself:  he  realises  suffering  like  a  creature  of  the 
imagination ;  a  pm'ifying  spirit  too  delicate  to  handle, 
yet  no  more  searchable  than  death.  He  is  himself  at 
rest,  cradled  in  a  calm  of  soul  too  deep  for  dreams  to 
enter. — You  do  not  agree  with  me  ?  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that." 

Cecilia  could  perform  no  little  mysterious  works  either 
with  steel  or  ivory  needles  :  at  least  they  increased  her 
consciousness  twofold,  and  she  therefore  would  not ; 
thus,  having  nothing  in  her  hands,  she  was  obliged  to 
look  either  straight  before  her  or  into  her  lap.  She 
happened  to  be  looking  down  when  the  last  few  words 
were  said,  which  had  been  put  together  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  her  look  up.  She  looked  up  in- 
stantly, commanded  by  that  other  glance.  He  was 
looking  at  her,  literally,  to  read  her  soul :  she  knew  it  ; 
and  in  a  moment,  from  her  comparative  inexperience, 
conceived  that  he  had  already  made  himself  master  of 
the  fact  that  Sarona's  soul  was  in  its  agony.  Not  only 
so  :  she  imagined  him  desirous  of  testing  his  experience 
by  hers.  With  her  wonted  blmidersomeness,  she  out- 
acted  herself  directly. 

''  If  you  are  so  well  aware  of  your  son's  capabilities 
for  suffering,  you  cannot  need  to  tortm'e  me  by  remind- 
ing me  of  them  ;  for  I  am,  of  all  persons  he  has  bene- 
fited, the  most  indebted  to  him.    And  I  cannot  bear  to 
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know  how  far  he  is  below  the  angeld,  in  respect  of  that 
power." 

Cecilia  thought  this  a  noble  speech,  right  talented 
and  tactic.  She  remembered  Salome's  belief,  and  the 
possibility  of  her  having  communicated  in  some  fashion 
to  her  parents  ;  she  had  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
their  entertaining  the  same  fable  as  had  beguiled  their 
daughter,  and  she  believed  Sarona  himself  could  have 
none :  at  all  events,  if  his  weariness  were  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  actual  cause,  that  was  the  only  one  for 
either  of  them  to  endure.  But  she  betrayed  herself,  and 
him,  before  a  deeper  student  of  causation  and  of  neces- 
sity than  either  she  or  Sarona  could  claim  to  be.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  to  John  Sarona,  that  had  she  been 
the  least  involved  in  his  implied  disturbance,  she  would 
have  held  her  peace  for  ever  :  it  was  as  obvious  that 
she  had  seen  him  suffer,  by  her  readiness  to  shelter 
him  beneath  a  remark  upon  which  a  second  construc- 
tion could  be  put.  Besides,  her  eyes  betrayed  her : 
their  melancholy  was  too  open,  too  forlorn,  for  pity  on 
her  own  account.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  glance  of 
perfect  sympathy ;  which  is  no  more  at  command  than 
a  blush,  nor  more  controllable. 

"  Then  I  am  certain,"  he  said  with  calm  significance, 
most  bitter  yet  most  sweet,  "  that  for  whatever  he  en- 
dures or  may  yet  have  to  bear,  you  are  not  answerable  ; 
nor  I.  I  do  not  feel  I  am  intruding  upon  you,  when  I 
talk  about  him  ;  for  you  really  like  him  :  much  in  the 
way  that  I  do  !  I  think  you  and  I  are  not  a  little  alike. 
You  might  have  been  my  daughter,  Miss  Dudleigh  :  I 
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mean  my  blood-born,  the  issue  of  my  body.  So  you 
see,  it  is  no  wonder  you  and  he  are  alike.  You  have 
the  same  faults,  even." 

"  He  has  no  faults — ^before  man  :  excessive  virtues 
only." 

^^  Your  faults  are  also  excessive  virtues." 
^'  Oh  !  do  not  talk  about  me  ;  it  makes  me  sick." 
'^  Do  you  know  why  it  makes  you  sick?" 
"  It  is  enough  to  be  so  :   I  do  not  want  a  reason  : 
natural  depravity  is  surely  sufficient." 

^'  But  if  it  be  depravity,  it  is  at  least  artificial.  No, 
Miss  Dudleigh,  I  have  observed  in  my  practice,  which 
has  been  immense,  that  it  is  very  strange  how  suffering 
draws  us  all  together,  however  different  we  may  be.  It  is 
some  grand  law  of  Heaven's  making,  that  the  universal 
harmony  should  be  elicited  from  clashing  elements. 
Soul  strikes  with  soul  the  moment  the  pulses  flag  or 
the  flesh  is  strained  upon.  I  am  speaking  of  physical 
suffering  now ;  which  after  all  is  more  like  passion  than 
anything  else  :  for  suffer  we  must,  and  do.  But  how  is 
it,  do  you  think,  that  when  the  soul  is  in  travail  it 
labors  to  the  end  alone  ?  For  it  is  so  :  they  may  talk  of 
sympathy  ; — who  really  cares  for  it?" 
"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not — nor  my  son.  And  you  just  occurred 
to  me  as  the  two  most  ^  passionate  pilgrims '  I  ever  met 
with  in  this  wilderness ;  and  I  have  seen  enough — the 
different  stages." 

^'  One  does  care  for  sympathy:  one  clasps  it  home." 
"  And  tlien  you  embrace  a  shadow.    You  really  care 
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for  it  ?  It  ever  occurs  to  you  when  you  are  in  bed  at 
night ;  the  time  when,  if  these  shadows  have  really  re- 
sponding substances,  they  meet  you  face  to  face?" 

"  No  :  anything  excejpt  perfect  sympathy  one  might 
be  thankful  for." 

"  Just  now  it  was  altogether  real  and  precious  :  but 
sympathy  is  sympathy.  Are  there  any  degrees  and 
kinds  ?     Is  it  not  gold  always,  like  truth  and  love?" 

"  Oh,  there  is  such  a  diiFerence.  If  gentle  hearts, 
who  can  discern  there  is  suifering  without  discerning 
the  cause,  and  who  are  not  themselves  suffering,  except 
for  others ;  if  they  condescend  to  breathe  their  silent 
comfort  round  you :  the  comfort  that  is  most  like  heaven- 
ly comfort — for  heaven  is  all  delight  and  ever  satisfied — 
then,  one  could  afibrd  to  be  comforted  and  to  bless  that 
heart." 

"  Exactly  :  is  that  sympathy  ?  Then  what  is  perfect 
sympathy?     I  do  not  anticipate  the  difference." 

*'  You  do :  you  must  know.  If  one  has  to  en- 
dure, and  the  cause  is  mightier  than  the  effect :  so 
mighty  that  it  itself  gives  the  power  to  endure ;  and  if 
one  suddenly,  in  an  awfal  flash  of  knowledge,  is  brought 
before  another  soul  whose  suffering  is  the  same,  as 
great,  as  silent — how  can  one  bear  that  sympathy?" 

"  Because  one  cannot  help  them,  I  suppose  you 
mean  :  for  you  are  feminine." 

"  Not  only  so  :  because  one  knows  their  agony,  it 
doubles  ours  ;  ours  doubles  theirs,  and  yet  remains  un- 
shared.    Oil,  if  you  speak  of  helping  them,  of  bearing 
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for  thenij  instead  of  thenij  why,  you  annihilate  suffering 
at  once  with  a  shock  of  ecstasy,  like  the  euthanasy  the 
poets  have  dreamed  of.  It  is  straight  from  the  grave 
to  glory.  And  they  wonder  after  that  how  Christ  could 
suffer  on  the  cross !" 

"  You  know,  Miss  Dudleigh,  some  people  would  say 
you  talk  wonderfully,  others  wildly  :  I  do  not ;  for 
though  there  are  few  persons  who  either  can  or  will  ex- 
press themselves,  there  is  more  passion  in  the  world 
than  you  think.  One  of  yoiu'  faults,  or  excessive 
virtues,  is  to  despise  your  kind." 

'•'  Is  that  a  virtue  in  excess  ?  " 

'•''  It  results  from  an  intense  habit  of  idealising.  You 
don't  despise  God's  making,  only  man's  unmaking ;  as 
Herz  says  here.  Other  of  yom*  excessive  virtues  I  can 
soon  exhibit.  You  are  discontented  because  you  are  not 
perfectly  in  health  :  well,  you  know  you  ought  to  have 
been,  but  for  some  of  man's  unmaking,  as  we  said  be- 
fore ;  and  you  don't  quarrel  with  Providence,  only  with 
destiny.     Then,  again,  you  are  selfish — a  little." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  I  never  heard  anything  that  made 
me  feel  so  thankful.     I  am  not,  then,  a  hypocrite." 

'■^  No ;  you  show  it.  You  are  selfish  because  too 
sensitive  :  morbidly  nervous  ;  and  you  are  rather  proud 
of  your  superior  powers  of  endurance." 

She  looked  at  him  as  though  he  were  an  angel 
speaking. 

"  I  am  not  talking  so  to  annoy  you,  neither  to  do 
you  good.  I  am  no  missionary  on  a  campaign  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil :   I  prefer  to  let  them 
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alone.  I  merely  wish  jou  to  test  mj  powers  of  sym- 
pathy :  imperfect  of  course  j  for  I,  too,  have  all  these 
faults." 

"  Mr  Sarona,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so." 
"  Shall  I  go  on  with  your  faults,  then  ?  " 
"  I  think  you  can  infer  the  rest  from  those  cardinal 
points  of  virtue." 

''  I  daresay.  Then  I  shall  go  on  with  my  reading. 
I've  got  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his  book,  and  I  am 
afraid  :  will  you  tell  him  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  when  you  have  read  it :  that  is  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  you  really  think." 

He  bent  his  eyes  down  on  the  book  again,  and  turned 
the  leaves.  His  plan  had  perfectly  succeeded.  For 
Cecilia,  after  her  spontaneous  confession  of  agonies  and 
acquaintance  with  the  agonies  of  others,  had  been 
utterly  absorbed  by  the  last  few  sentences  since,  and 
by  his  manner  of  taking  things  for  granted.  She  had 
quite  forgotten  her  passionate  expressions  :  she  now 
recurred  to  the  simple  impression  his  nature  made  upon 
her  as  he  sat  opposite,  and  she  could  watch  his  face. 
For  several  minutes  she  did  nothing  else  ;  then  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her  that  she  by  no  means  ought  to 
stay  unless  she  had  something  to  do.  So  she  rose  and 
fetched  a  book  for  herself.  Books  did  not  tumble  about 
upon  tables  at  Sarona's  house,  nor  in  his  drawing- 
room  ;  yet  though  he  had  no  library  to  call  such,  few 
men  in  X  had  half  so  many  books.  But  the  books  had 
houses  to  themselves,  Avliere  they  were  hidden  out  of  the 
dust ;  and  in  the  drawing-room  the  house  for  the  books 
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was  rosewoodj  like  tlie  piano.  And  all  the  poets  were 
kept  there,  except  Shakspeare ;  who  was  in  every  other 
room  rather  than  in  that  one.  Miss  Dudleigh  went 
to  the  bookcase,  and  opened  the  rosewood  doors ;  she 
looked  at  all  the  names,  and  finished  by  taking  out 
"  Stonehenge,"  at  which  she  had  not  looked ;  then 
brought  it  to  the  table  and  sat  down  in  her  old  seat. 

Now,  Cecilia  knew  "  Stonehenge"  by  heart,  from  the 
induction  to  the  last  long  line.  She  had  not  meant  to 
learn  it :  it  had  come  to  her,  as  all  her  music  did,  after 
a  few  readings  ;  and  she  yet  gloried  best  in  reading  it. 
She  was  reading  now — had  plunged  into  the  awesome 
loveliness  of  the  ,Walpurgis  Night ;  was  again  exhaust- 
ing herself  with  its  exhaustless  beauty.  The  spell 
was  stronger  at  first  than  the  one  so  near  her,  whose 
temperament  and  her  own  harmonised  like  blue  sky 
and  golden  clouds.  John  Sarona,  the  instant  she 
brought  her  book,  let  his  alone,  raised  up  his  eyelids, 
and  watched  her  with  a  smile.  He  watched  her  long, 
but  long  before  his  gaze  was  felt  withdrew  it ;  and  when 
at  last  she  looked  up,  recalled  by  the  close  of  the  Wal- 
purgis  Night — every  word  of  which  he  had  followed  as 
swiftly  backwards  as  witches  say  the  Paternoster — he 
was  deep  in  the  middle  of  his  volume,  with  calmly 
drooping  eyelids.  His  countenance  so  sharply  chisel- 
led, and  his  brilliant,  bitter  mouth,  were  endurable 
when  his  eyes  were  do-^m;  and  he  was  pleasant  to 
the  very  nerves  of  sight.  Cecilia  had  a  long  stare,  and 
at  last  forgot  she  was  looking.  Then  he  suddenly 
looked  up. 
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"  I  knew,  that  is  felt,  you  were  looking  at  me,  Miss 
Dudleigh  :  one  always  does  after  a  certain  time.  But 
few  persons  gaze  :  it  is  generally  all  glance.  Have  you 
ever  felt  the  power  of  my  boy's  eye  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  once  he  tried  to  magnetise  me  and  could 
not :  nor  could  I  him.  But  I  felt  the  power  of  his 
eyes — they  made  my  brain  bmTi." 

"  Only  as  fire  heateth  fire,  I  suppose.  Was  it  a 
public  experiment  ?  " 

^^  Not  exactly  :  it  was  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Federne's." 

"  Oh  ;  at  the  dinner-table  ?  " 

"  No,  after  we  went  up  stairs  :  we  all  tried." 

'^  We  J  indeed — four  and  twenty  people  ?" 

^'  No,  there  were  few^er  :  very  few." 

^'  But  I  should  like  to  hear :  why,  Herz  used  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  shut  his  ears  upon  all  those  subjects." 

"  He  proposed  it  that  night,  however.  But  no  one 
succeeded." 

''  You  did  not  try,  then  ;  or  only  upon  Herz?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  sent  somebody  to  sleep,  but  nothing 
more  :  that  was  very  easy,  it  was  a  drowsy  tempera- 
ment." 

^'  Was  it  little  Harry  Mossmoor,  or  the  mercurial 
lord  himself  ?  Oh  no,  I  have  it,  it  was  young  Bernard, 
of  course.  So  he  is  indeed  a  drowsy  temperament,  and 
would  rather  be  put  to  bed  any  hour  of  the  day  than 
have  to  sit  up  an  hour  later  than  usual.  So  Herz  did 
not  succeed  ?  Very  strange  ;  for  his  will  is  stronger  than 
yours,  and  he  has  stronger  nerves.  Are  you  sure  he 
did  not  help  you?  " 
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"  He  was  tiying  upon  some  one  else,  and  in  another 
part  of  tlie  room." 

^'  Oh  !  and  did  he  succeed  with  Mrs  Bernard  ?  That 
would  have  been  fair,  as  she  is  her  husband's  coun- 
terpart.    She  went  to  sleep  ?" 

"  Oh  no  5  but  she  was  not  very  well  that  night,  and 
I  think  Dr  Sarona  was  afraid:  he  did  not  try  very 
long  upon  her.  I  thought  nothing  of  my  success  ;  for 
you  know  it  was  a  mere  chance,  and  Mr  Bernard  was 
lying  very  happily  upon  the  sofa." 

"  Did  you  pass,  or  hold  the  wrist  ?  " 

"  Oh,  neither  :  I  sat  a  long  way  off,  and  only  looked, 
and  willed." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  There  is  nothing  here  about  mag- 
netism actually  5  and  yet  my  fingers  seem  to  cling  to 
the  leaves  :  in  fact,  I  suppose  /  am  getting  sleepy.  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  may  ask  a  favor  of  a  young  lady 
who  has  a  very  pleasant  voice.  AVill  you  read  me  this 
chapter.  Miss  Dudleigh  ?  " 

She  was  delighted,  and  looked  so.  He  handed  her 
the  book,  then  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as 
though  to  repose  the  brain  utterly.  It  was  a  chapter 
on  "  Professional  Corruptibility."  We  will  spare  the 
reader  everything  except  the  title.  She  read  it  quite 
through,  then  paused. 

^'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  :  you  are  a  chaim- 
ing  reader.  But  for  the  last  few  minutes  I  have  only 
heard  yom-  voice  :  some  tones  in  it  reminded  me  of 
something  you  said  a  little  while  ago.  You  were 
speaking  of  sympathy  in  a  tremendous  case  of  suffering, — 
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what  kind  of  suffering  ?  All  suffering  is  actual,  whether 
the  cause  be  spiritual  or  physical.  There  is  nervous 
suffering,  woeful, — all  the  torments  of  the  pit  in  one ; 
then  there  is  horrible  pain  :  prospect  of  pain,  as  hor- 
rible ;  there  is  regret  for  suffering  caused : — no  trifle ; 
there  is  bereavement: — densest  wretchedness  which  must 
be  beaten  through  ;  or  disappointment, — which  no  faith 
disguises  ;  and  the  lifelong  dread  of  death.  Which 
did  you  particularly  think  of?  1  liave  been  reviewing 
the  subject,  and  all  these  are  some  of  my  suspicions.  I 
am  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  suspect,  because  you  may 
not  agree  with  me  ;  and  if  I  put  it  into  your  head  you 
will  work  upon  it  and  make  it  bigger  than  your  brain. 
You  were,  I  should  say,  to  judge  from  yom*  peculiar 
disposition,  thinking  of  death." 

"Oh  no  :  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  ;  and  I  am  not 
astonished  you  need  to  ask  me  :  I  mean  the  suffering 
of  love." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  expected  /  should 
not  know  :  I  have  suffered  nothing  there.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh,  I  should  be  too  happy  if  I  could  believe  that  any 
other  man  has  ever  spent  a  life  of  such  true  happiness 
as  I." 

"  I  hope  that  many  have,  and  will.  You  know  that 
is  why  you  are  so  useful :  Coleridge  says  one  must 
be  happy  to  be  useful." 

"  A  very  pretty  compliment,  and  I  thank  you.  Still, 
it  is  because  I  happen  to  be  not  a  nature  of  the  highest 
order  that  it  is  so.     I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  had  I 
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not  been  happy  I  should  have  been  anything  but  use- 
ful. There  is  a  kind  of  spirit  which,  out  of  the  midst 
of  suffering,  yields  all  joy  to  others,  and  works  for  their 
best  good  while  its  own  is  accounted  nought." 

"  Yes,  of  course.     Am  I  to  read  you  any  more  *?  " 

"  I  think  you  must  be  beginning  to  remember  that  it 
is  eight  hours  since  your  breakfast :  and  you  were  out 
at  luncheon." 

''  But  I  had  dinner  at  one  of  my  pupil's." 

"  That  means  we  shall  not  see  you  this  evening. 
How  is  that  ?  Miss  Dudleigh,  tell  me  honestly,  was 
there  ever  a  moment,  when  you  were  awake,  that  you 
were  not  conscious  of  yourself?" 

^'I  suppose  that  there  never  is,  for  any  one,  a  complete 
unconsciousness  except  in  sleep :  that  is  why  sleep  is 
so  precious." 

"  It  is  not  precious  to  those  who  are  in  perfect  health  : 
they  never  even  enjoy  its  anticipation — that  twilight 
which  steals  over  such  a  one  as  you,  now,  for  hours 
before  sleep  comes.  You  must  be  content  to  be  useless, 
you  know ;  as  you  are  never  in  a  condition  of  thorough 
comfort.  I  should  like  to  hear  all  your  history,  and 
how  you  contrived  to  get  knocked  to  pieces  before  you 
were  born.  You'll  tell  me  to-morrow ;  for  I  know  you 
will  not  want  to  go  out  shopping :  it  makes  you  melan- 
choly." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?" 

^^  Oh,  because  it  is  natm-al :  you  would  like  it,  delight 
in  it,  if  you  had  a  family  of  your  own  to  regulate ;  but 
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you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  those  more  fortunate  than 
yourself.  It  is  not  envy  of  them  :  it  is  simply  discon- 
tent." 

She  looked  astonished  :  more  ashamed. 

"Oh!  but  why  such  a  face?  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it.  To  be  fortunate  is  not  to  be  blessed : 
you  are  more  blessed  than  they  are ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realise  it  while  you  are  young,  and  yet  with- 
held from  the  fate  which  all  alike  deserve.  Did  you 
ever  think  Heaven  was  unjust?" 

"  Never :  never  for  a  moment.  But  Heaven  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  those  things,  as  you  said." 

"  No  J  man  will  not  let  it :  it  is  all  our  fault.  Do 
you  know  I  shall  not  tell  Herz  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
doctor  you  while  I  am  here,  and  to-mon-ow  we  will 
begin :  after  your  history  I  shall  feel  your  pulse.  Now 
I  am  going  out :   will  you  come  too  ?" 

"  Shall  I  not  be  in  the  way?" 

"  Not  at  all :  not  in  my  way.  It  will  be  very  kind, 
for  I  do  not  like  walking  by  myself  It  is  a  quarter 
past  five." 

Miss  Dudleigh,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  felt  vain. 
She  was  vain  to  put  on  a  bonnet  which  became  her : 
of  fine  straw,  with  a  dark-blue  band  of  trimming,  light 
gloves :  the  only  pair  she  had  that  were  new.  For  Miss 
Dudleigh  anticipated  her  own  ruin  in  the  article  of  light 
kid  gloves,  French,  the  best  make.  Also,  she  was  vain 
of  her  parasol,  which  was  of  very  thick  and  very  dark- 
green  silk ;  the  handle  ivory :  a  present  from  Eose  the 
day  before  her  marriage,  which  of  course  could  not  be 
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refused.  She  was  vain  to  discover  herself  in  the  street 
holding  Sarona's  arm;  vain  of  the  smile  with  which 
he  oftered  it ;  vain  to  perceive  that  almost  everybody 
turned,  and  quite  everybody  looked,  not  at  her,  but  at 
him  :  yet  also  at  her,  as  with  him.  She  was  vain  when 
he  paid  her  entrance  copper-fee  at  the  pier-gate :  not 
proud,  as  though  any  other  had  paid  that  twopence. 
And  vainest  of  all  to  discover  that  he  enjoyed  her  so- 
ciety, though  he  scarcely  spoke  at  all. 

"  You  have  been  winning  ]\liss  Dudleigh  completely 
over,  John.     She  is  perfectly  at  home  with  you." 

"  Yes,  she  is  in  my  power :  I  shall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it.     I  like  her  very  much." 

"  Would  it  do  her  good  to  come  and  visit  us,  to  stay 
atCheselton?" 

"  She  is  too  fond  of  X  to  leave  it :  she  has  her  work 
here.  No  ;  she  is,  besides  all  that,  necessary  to 
Herz." 

"  Necessary  to  him,  dearest?" 

"  I  mean  her  absence  would  make  him  lonelier  than 
now  he  is.  Aline,  I  have  discovered  everything:  I 
told  you  that  I  should — " 

"  From  her  ?  had  she  so  little  reserve  ?  But  how 
should  she  know  about  om*  child?" 

'^  She  finds  out  as  fast  as  I  do,  and  that  is  why  I 
made  way  with  her  easily.  I  most  particularly  thank 
her  :  though  she  does  not  know  it.  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  case  ! 
a  very  sad  case  indeed ! " 

''  At  all  events  you  are  resigned :  you  speak  quite 
philosophically." 
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^'  Come,  do  not  blame  me  !  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
Dear  love,  you  may  believe  me.  As  for  being  phil- 
osophical, if  one  must  bear  something  irritant,  it  is  best 
to  be  quiet  about  it,  and  save  one's  energy  for  endur- 
ance. I  assure  you  I  have  never  so  had  need  to  be 
patient — resigned  you  call  it — as  this  very  day." 

"  I  wish  that  poor  child  had  never  come  into  the 
house.  I  am  sure  she  has  to  do  with  it,  or  she  would 
not  be  here." 

"  She  has  had  to  do  with  it ;  and  she  must  all  the 
more  be  pitied,  for  she  could  not  help  having  to  do 
with  it.     However,  I  have  a  singular  suspicion — " 

"What,  dearest?  tell  me." 

"  That  all  will  come  right  in  the  end." 

"  Oh,  that  is  sweet !  Thank  God  for  that :  and  you, 
who  always  bring  me  the  best  of  all  things.  Then, 
dearest,  surely  he  can  afford  to  wait." 

"  Oh  yes.  Kemember  I  do  not  say  that  I  see  how 
the  move  is  to  be  effected  which  shall  set  all  right ;  but 
I  have  a  perfect  feeling  that  our  boy  will  suffer  none 
too  much  :  only  enough  perhaps  to  make  a  man  of  him." 

"  Then  I  am  quite,  quite  happy.  But  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking — " 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  ask?  You  surely  do  not 
hesitate  Avith  me?" 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  not  to  tell  me  that?" 

"  And  what  is  that^  my  queen?" 

"  Only  just  what  the  girl  said.  I  meant  it  was  strange 
she  should  confess :  particularly  about  another,  whose 
honor  ouG:ht  to  be  so  dear  to  her." 
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"  It  is  dearer  to  lier  than  her  o^vii.  My  love,  Miss 
Dudleigh  has  a  touching  regard  for  Herz  :  I  believe 
she  would  die  for  him." 

"  She  is  very  pale,  poor  little  thing !  she  looks  as 
though  she  had  not  been  taken  care  of  when  she  was  a 
baby." 

^^  Nor  ever  since.  I  am  going  to  doctor  her  to- 
morrow." 

''  Is  there  anything  distressing  her  ?" 

'"'•  Altogether  she  is  affected  by  what  affects  her  friends. 
Herz  and  she  are  friends ;  and  ^dll  remain  so  until  death : 
and  after.  She  is  much  distressed  for  him  :  I  found 
that  out." 

"  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  that  she  will  not 
give  him  back  the  impression  that  you  have  given  her. 
She  will  not  tell  him  that  you  asked  her — " 

''  My  love,  I  asked  her  nothing  that  she  might  not 
repeat :  though  she  is  sensible  enough  to  know  it  is 
better  never  to  repeat  anything.  However,  much  as  I 
am  indebted  to  her,  she  is  quite  guiltless  of  my  having 
cause  for  gratitude.  I  told  you  I  should  uncover  this 
mystery  by  my  own  craft  alone." 

''  And  now,  can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ?  I  am  as 
anxious  as  you  were." 

^'  And  am  not  now.  Oli,  that  is  because  I  am  too 
well  convinced;  and,  as  I  tell  you^  not  quite  hope- 
less." 

^'  He  will  be  happy,  then  ?" 

"  He  will  be  happy  in  the  happiness  of  her  he  loves. 
If  that  consist  in  him,  they  must  be  brought  together." 
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"  How  decidedly  jou  speak  !  Is  slie  then  already  en- 
gaged?" 

"  She  is  already  married  to  another  man." 

The  mother  made  no  answer :  she  lay  in  that  soft  bed 
without  a  stir  or  sigh. 

"  I  must  have  you  sleep.  I  shall  presently  have  to 
determine  that  you  shall,  if  you  look  so  very  sad.  This 
is  our  second  sorrow ;  and  that  they  are  both  soitows  of 
theirs,  makes  them  all  the  more  ours,  perhaps." 

"  I  really  think  I  could  have  borne  better  to  see  him 
dead." 

"  You  have  not  seen  that.  Aline :  you  do  not  know. 
Shall  I  have  to  magnetise  you^  after  all?" 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep.     Do  you  think  he  sleeps?" 

"  Sufficiently ;  and  he  will  soon  sleep  better :  I  am 
not  afi*aid  for  him." 

^'  Then  I  think  I  need  not  be  :  and  yet  I  am.  Did 
Miss  Dudleigh  tell  you  she  was  married  ?  V^hat  a 
strange  story  she  must  have  given  you  ! " 

"  She  has  not  the  most  distant  notion  of  my  know- 
ledge :  she  told  me  witli  Iier  eyes.  You  know  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  that  she  should  talk  of  Zvirs 
Bernard  :  they  are  friends." 

"  It  is  ]\Irs  Bernard :  how  awful ! " 

"  But  it  must  not  oppress  you  now.  I  do  not  suffer 
it  to  destroy  me  :  yet  it  could." 

"  It  is  so  dreadful,  yet  so  natural  a  thing  to  happen, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  you  discovered." 

"  I  could  discover  anything,  I  tell  you,  from  the  ex- 
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pressive  point,  or  points,  in  any  face.  I  have  seen,  God 
only  knows,  how  much  of  that." 

"  And  her  eyes  told  you  ?  I  wish  she  had  been  born 
blind!" 

"  I  should  then  have  read  this  wonder  in  her  brain  ; 
having  looked  inside  it :  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy, 
and  would  have  taken  longer." 

And,  sparing  not  his  child,  he  kept  her  secret  for 
himself  alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AT  HOME. 


^^  At  what  time/'  asked  Sarona,  one  morning,  six  weeks 
afterwards,  "  maj  I  assure  myself  tliat  you  ladies  will 
be  ready?" 

"  Ready,  dearest,  for  wliat?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  Loma,  that  this  day  is  the 
18th  of  September?" 

"  I  know  it  is  the  18th,  for  there  is  the  paper.  Is 
anything  going  to  happen  ?" 

^-  My  dear  Miss  Sarona,  it  is  '  at  home '  the  18th 
September." 

"  Oh,  the  Bernards !  So  it  is,  the  19th  and  20th :  but 
surely,  Herz,  you  will  not  call  in  form  upon  a  friend  so 
intimate — " 

"  My  love,  especially  because  he  is  my  so  intimate  friend. 
I  would,  if  possible,  hasten  to  show  him  that  in  my  opin- 
ion his  estate  is  honorable.    Besides,  I  cannot  of  course 
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presume  to  call  his  lady  my  most  intimate  friend  ;  and 
the  first  tribute  to  a  lady  is  social.  So  if  you  please  we 
will  go  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow,  or  the  20th.  I  will 
return  for  you  if  you  -will  tell  me  the  hour." 

^'  Half-past  two  ?"  looking  at  Miss  Dudleigh,  who 
had  long  given  up  objecting  to  make  of  herself  a  de- 
monstration. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so  :  we  ought  to  ask  Dr  Sarona 
to  fix,  I  think." 

"  0  no  ;  this  is  not  a  hospital  day.  And  if  I  should 
be  detained,  you  shall  go  on  first,  and  I  will  fetch  you." 

There  was  not  a  moment's  delay;  for  Sarona  had  time 
to  dress,  and  to  behold  them  dress ;  and  to  come  down 
stairs  more  leisurely  than  usual,  stepping  into  the 
chariot  with  a  somewhat  deliberate  and  scarcely  deter- 
mined air,  as  though  he  had  left  something  behind,  or 
half  thought  of  remaining  behind  himself  They  were 
driven  swiftly  through  X,  and  along  the  smooth  road 
to  Eockedge.  They  had  hardly  begim  to  talk  before 
the  trees  appeared  ;  which,  as  they  drove  through  the 
gates,  showed  many  a  golden  leaf  against  the  deep  blue 
sky.  The  autumn  day  was  bright  as  Sarona' s  soul, 
melancholy  as  his  heart.  But  he  was  in  a  grateful 
mood  this  noon  :  his  father's  temperament  so  lately  ex- 
panded over  him,  yet  touched  his  being  with  its  light ; 
as  the  sunbeams  linger  in  the  air  long  after  the  sun  has 
set.  He  scarcely  knew  that  he  was  about  to  change  his 
circumstances :  he  felt  quite  sure  of  calm. 

There  were  several  carnages  at  the  lodge,  and  one  or 
two  within  at  the  door  ;  but  the  servant  who  had  long- 
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est  lived  with  Bernard  caught  sight  of  Sarona,  and  gave 
him  precedence  :  his  party  was  first  shown  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

All  the  beautiful  furniture  was  re-established  in  the  old 
forms,  which  not  even  Rose  could  have  improved  in  newly 
harmonizing.  It  struck  Sarona,  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall,  that  there  was  an  air  of  habitiveness  about  the 
house,  which  he  could  not  account  for  :  for  instance,  a 
faded  rosebud  lay  upon  the  plinth  of  one  of  the  statues ; 
and  through  a  door,  which  was  slightly  open  as  they 
entered  into  a  morning-room,  one  saw  an  easel,  books 
strewed  around,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  floor.  One 
of  the  servants  saw  Sarona  looking,  and  shut  the  door 
directly ;  but  not  before  he  had  time  to  wonder  whether 
the  master  and  mistress  had  only  retm-ned  the  night  be- 
fore, as  had  been  originally  proposed  by  Bernard,  in  one 
of  his  wayi\^ard  notes  some  weeks  ago.  To  return  to  the 
drawing-room  :  all  there,  if  not  re-arranged,  looked  fresh, 
and  exquisitely  blooming,  against  the  vivid  emerald  of 
the  lawns  without,  and  the  unearthly  green  of  the  sea 
beyond.  By  the  most  poetical  play  upon  the  custom,  the 
most  absurdly  dull  of  all  English  socialisms,  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  a  morning  call.  The  doors 
that  arched  to  the  conservatory  steps  were  open  wide  ; 
and  down  the  conservatory  were  tables  laid  for  lunch- 
eon, with  champagne  and  ice  ;  pink  china,  glass,  and 
silver ;  the  decorations  all  of  fresh  flowers,  within  a  dome 
of  flowers. 

And  entering  both  together,  Cecilia  first  saw  Ber- 
nard :   Sarona,  Eose. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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The  wife  and  husband  were  not  together,  for  Bernard 
was  between  the  conseryatory  and  the  drawing-room, 
holding  a  silver  plate  of  wedding-cake  in  one  hand,  and 
a  bijou  liqueur-glass  in  the  other.  Both  these  he  was 
offering,  like  a  birthday  child-prince,  to  a  lady,  very, 
very  old,  whose  wrists  quaked  under  her  white  kid 
gloves,  and  whose  hair  shook  its  few  bright  threads  of 
silver  against  a  white  satin  quilted  bonnet.  She  was 
great-great-aunt  to  Bernard,  the  great-aunt  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  had  driven  ten  miles  out  of  the  county  in  her 
old  carriage  with  her  very  antiquated  maid.  She  was 
ninety-six,  and  after  any  excitement  childish ;  just 
before  Sarona  entered,  she  had  said  to  Bernard : 

"  Do  you  mean,  my  dear,  that  this  is  your  wedding- 
cake?" 

'^  I  do  indeed,  ma'am.  Don't  you:  wonder  how  I 
ever  got  anything  so  nice  made  for  me  ?" 

^'  You  are  not  old  enough  to  be  manied,  my  dear. 
You  are  not  grown-up.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
are  married?" 

^'  To  a  little  girl :  the  little  girl  you  kissed  just  now." 

"  Pretty  little  creature !  she  made  me  a  courtesy." 
And  so  Eose  had. 

The  twinkle  was  yet  in  his  eye  when  he  saw  Sarona, 
and  flitted  to  him ;  but  his  hands  being  still  full,  he  flitted 
back  directly.  His  friend,  who  caught  the  sly  light 
from  his  glance,  was  warmed  by  it  to  his  heart  j  for  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  transient  cause,  and  concluded 
it  had  a  deeper  source. 

Meantime  it  was  his  duty  to  approach  Kose ;  who, 
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sitting  upon  a  very  low  chair,  in  a  circle  of  ladies  all 
larger  than  herself,  and  surrounded  by  a  xery  few  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  the  conservatory,  might 
have  escaped  the  greeting  of  an  eye  less  keen :  it  reached 
her  all  across  the  room,  and  made  her  droop  her  curls. 
Her  dress  flashed  on  him  next ;  for  she  again  wore 
white  :  by  no  means  her  wedding-gown^  but  a  muslin 
frock,  quite  plain,  with  a  band  of  rose-color,  and  no 
ornaments.  He  came  up  noiselessly,  and  through  the 
circle  thrust  his  hand,  as  cold  as  ever :  but  even 
while  extending  it,  he  glanced  aside,  as  if  to  look  for 
Bernard. 

"  How  well  he  looks  I  how  excessively  well !  And 
you?^' 

'^  I  am  quite  as  well  as  he.  I  think  there  is  a  chair 
just  here." 

The  circle  widened  instantly. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  1  had  rather  stand.  Pray 
let  none  move.  I  have  been  sitting  the  whole  way 
here." 

He  leaned  upon  the  back  of  the  tallest  chair,  one 
nearly  up  to  his  shoulder  ;  and  the  lady  who  occupied 
the  seat  looked  up  at  him  :  he  did  not  look  down  at 
her.  He  leaned,  and  listened  :  he  remembered  not  to 
have  seen  those  people  before ;  but  perhaps  they  had 
all  been  at  the  Avedding,  or  their  dresses  anew  disguised 
them.  His  general  impression — for  he  endeavoured  to 
fasten  his  attention  upon  them  particularly — was,  that 
those  who  should  have  worn  blue  or  grey,  wore  red  or 
rose-color   about  them  ;   and  those  who   might   have 
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attempted  red,  wore  green.  There  was  a  certain  color 
which  that  season  had  raged  in  X  :  it  had  just  reached 
its  acme.  It  was  not  apricot,  nor  esterhazj,  nor  jaun- 
dice-yellow, as  since  have  contagiously  prevailed  ;  but 
a  color  called  sea-blue.  Sarona  imas-ined  it  was  meant 
for  green,  but  that  the  chemical  process  had  failed  in 
its  result.  However,  he  studied  it  in  several  shades, 
and  then  betook  himself  to  the  bonnets,  Avhich  were  all 
of  white  foundation,  relieved  by  flowers  brought  to- 
gether as  they  do  not  bloom  on  earth :  the  early 
spring  and  the  latter  autumn  being  continually  in 
embrace  enwoven.  And,  without  listening  or  looking, 
he  saw  and  heard  most  definitely,  until  Bernard  again 
approached  him.     Somebody  began  thus  : 

^'  You  had  beautiful  weather  while  you  were  abroad, 
Mrs  Bernard." 

"  It  has  been  very  fine  :  a  long  summer,  indeed." 

"  We  had  a  few  light  showers  here  last  month.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  perceived  them." 

"  I  believe  it  has  rained  once  or  twice.  I  do  not 
mind  rain." 

"  It  is  excessively  pleasant  after  rain  when  one  trav- 
els post.     Of  course  you  travelled  post  ?" 

"  Mr  Bernard  is  not  fond  of  raihvays." 

"  All  country  gentlemen  dislike  them,  unless  they 
are  in  parliament.  There  is  always  a  certain  publicity 
in  travelling  by  the  train." 

"  Oh,  we  only  dislike  them  because  they  give  us  the 
headache ;  and  we  do  not  like  to  lose  the  country  as  we 
pass.     In  a  post-chaise,  we  can  stop." 
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"  But  how  did  you  manage  with  a  post-chaise  in  the 
mountains  ?"  asked  a  young  man,  with  whiskers  a  de- 
licate red,  and  hands  sleek  with  amandine." 

"  There  is  excellent  accommodation  at  Interlachen." 

"  Don't  you  like  Swiss  cottages  ?  I  doat  on  Swiss 
cottages,"  observed  some  one  who  had  not  spoken 
before. 

"  Very  much,  in  Switzerland." 

'^  I  like  them  everywhere.  I  do  so  wish  Mr  Bernard 
would  have  a  Swiss  cottage  at  his  lodge  :  amidst  the 
rocks  it  would  be  so  appropriate.  Shall  you  not  per- 
suade him,  Mrs  Bernard?" 

"  I  like  the  place  as  it  is,  and  I  believe  he  does.  I 
hope  he  will  not  alter  it." 

"  Did  you  think  Paris  much  altered  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  ?" 

"  We  did  not  pass  through  Paris  :  we  have  both 
had  enough  of  it  before." 

"  I  really  wonder  you  did  not ;  it  has  been  such  wea- 
ther for  Paris." 

^'  Do  you  not  find  a  great  difference  in  the  climate 
since  you  returned  ?" 

"  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  this  and  the 
many  climates  of  the  continent." 

^'  Do  you  like  Germany  as  well  as  Italy,  Mrs  Ber- 
nard?" 

"  I  think  I  prefer  Germany  :  I  like  the  people." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  people,  they  are  so  far  behind  the 
age.     In  what  part  of  Germany  did  you  locate  ?" 

Hose  was  answering  some  one  else  another  question. 
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and  seemed  careful  to  answer  at  length.     Sarona  an- 
swered for  her,  speaking  for  the  first  time  : 

"  At  Dresden,  I  believe.  I  understood,  Mr  Bernard, 
on  account  of  the  pictures." 

"  Oh  yes  :  the  '  German  Florence.'  Mrs  Bernard, 
excuse  me,"  said  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  been 
the  grand  tour  in  his  last  long  vacation,  and  who  yet 
lived  upon  the  strength  of  that  metaphysical  meat : 
"  Excuse  me,  but  did  you  prefer  Holbein's  Madonna  or 
the  Madonna  di  Sisto?" 

^'  I  always  prefer  Raphael,"  was  Rose's  short  reply. 

"  Then  there  is  the  Seggiola  of  his.  What  did  you 
think  of  Correggio's  '  Night'  ?" 

"  What  must  all  think  of  Correggio's  ^  Night'  ?  The 
engravings  are  very  fine." 

"  There  are  some  lovely  Ostades — quite  delicious  : 
but  I  cannot  recall  them  separately.  One  walk  through 
the  gallery  is  scarcely  sufficient,  even  if  one  takes  only 
one  picture  to  study  a-day.  How  tame  all  other  exhibi- 
tions seem,  after  those  of  the  Italian  and  German  cities  ! " 

"And  the  Louvre,  I  suppose,  we  may  include?" 
said  Rose. 

"  Oh,  certainly  :  and  the  rest." 

But  "the  rest"  was  a  real  interlude  ;  for  another  party, 
who  had  entered  and  approached,  had  borne  him  down. 
Sarona  removed  a  little,  and  was  standing  quite  alone, 
just  meaning  to  look  round  for  Miss  Dudleigh  and  his 
sister,  who  had  vanished  from  his  neighbourhood,  when 
Bernard,  releasing  himself  from  all  his  other  cares,  came 
up  to  him. 
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"  Old  fellow,  I'm  afraid  it's  very  dull  for  you.  But 
you  needn't  do  any  more  duties  to  Rose  :  we'll  both  ex- 
cuse. Go,  find  your  way  into  tlie  conservatory ;  there's 
somebody  there." 

"  But  you  are  everybody,  Eafe  ! — How  long  and  long 
it  seems  ! — Do  tell  me " 

"  What !  before  all  these  people  ? — No,  thank  you  !  " 
And  the  trifling  laugh,  which  carried  off  the  trifling 
words,  struck  coldly  on  Sarona's  ear.  He  said  no  more  ; 
and  as  the  bridegroom  left  him  to  meet  another  party 
entering,  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  go.  Rose  saw  him 
standing  there  ;  she  had  seen  Bernard's  behaviour,  and 
it  touched  her,  too  :  but  differently.  She  managed,  for 
a  moment,  to  leave  her  circle,  still  half-surrounded,  but 
of  which  a  few  seats  had  been  cleared,  and,  to  Saro- 
na's amaze,  approached  him  :  for  the  first  time,  like  a 
woman  grown,  she  led  the  way  in  her  own  house. 

Dr  Sarona,  will  you  walk  this  way  ?  You  have  had 
a  long  drive,  and  must  be  quite  faint.  I  hope  we  shall 
find  Miss  Dudleigh  here  :  I  have  not  seen  her  yet. 

Sarona  did  not  find  his  tongue,  until  he  found  Ceci- 
lia ;  who,  with  Salome,  was  standing  beside  the  foun- 
tain of  sea-water,  which  was  one  of  Bernard's  glories. 
The  fragrance  amidst  the  foreign  flowers  of  the  ever- 
falling  drops,  as  they  dashed  into  a  basin  all  rough- 
ened with  coral,  was  not  more  singular  than  the  color 
of  the  emerald  rain  beneath  the  sun-pierced  magnolia 
and  vine-leaves  that  ceiled  the  glassy  roof.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, who  had  never  seen  the  sea-fountain  before,  was, 
of  course,  fascinated  with  it ;  and  Salome,  though  she 
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had  seen  it  often,  nearly  as  much  so.  Sarona,  too,  owed 
a  great  deal  to  the  fountain,  for  it  gave  him  something 
to  do  :  he  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  basin,  and  en- 
tangled them  with  various  seaweeds,  that  therein  grew 
and  flourished ;  and  he  dazzled  his  eyesight  with  the 
sunbeams  in  the  jet,  all  the  time  Cecilia  was  talking  to, 
and  being  talked  to  by,  the  bride.  They  had  kissed  on 
meeting ;  and  all  down  the  tables,  which  they  had  passed 
to  reach  the  fountain,  a  consternation  seized  the  loun- 
gers and  ice-eaters  to  behold  that  actual  embrace. 

Whether  Rose  was  conscious  of  Sarona's  extreme  dis- 
comfiture or  not,  it  is  not  written  ;  but  she  took  no  no- 
tice of  him,  until  he  had  quite  recovered  and  had 
plunged  into  a  conversation  with  his  sister ;  which  she 
thought  fit  to  interrupt.  He  was  nearly  paralysed  when 
slie  herself  helped  him  to  ice  ;  heaped  upon  the  crystal 
plate  a  handful  of  the  flowers  that  had  wreathed  the 
dish,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  a  smile  as  sweet  as 
Bernard's  :  it  was  not  perceptible  to  him,  and  was  not 
known  to  herself,  that  she  also  mimicked  her  hus- 
band's manner  ;  yet  it  was  so,  and  Cecilia  saw  it.  Sa- 
rona  was  yet  eating  his  ice,  and  had  spurned  with  the 
spoon  those  delicate  jessamines  and  geraniums,  when 
Bernard  joined  them,  gliding,  tripping  down  the  aisle 
formed  by  the  table  and  the  ranks  of  plants,  and  snap- 
ping ofl"  the  leaves  of  the  creepers  with  his  fingers.  He 
was,  in  the  most  fasMonate^  fitful  of  his  moods  ]  and, 
though  Sarona  had  been  aware  that  he  could  be  absurdly 
dashing,  no  less  than  insolently  mischievous,  he  had 
never  encountered  him  so  egregiously  in  masque  ;  and 
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it  made  him  nervous,  like  Miss  Dudleigh  :  the  similarity 
being  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  they  both  betook  them- 
selves to  their  least  accessible  attitude  of  haughtiness. 

But  Bernard  did  not  care ;  if,  indeed,  he  took 
the  trouble  to  observe  they  were  up  so  high :  he  was 
chattering  across  the  table  to  several  gentlemen,  who 
hoped  from  that  hour  he  was  going  to  fraternize  with 
each  individual  of  them,  and  taking  champagne  with 
half  a  dozen  at  once.  Not  that  anything  he  said  was 
worth  repeating,  remembering,  or  Avriting  down  ;  on  the 
conti-ary,  whatever  he  uttered  was,  if  not  vague,  ridicu- 
lous :  but  it  all  made  way  like  eloquence — like  brilliant 
witticism.  There  Avas,  as  he  stood  under  the  green  quiv- 
ering roof,  with  the  snowy,  crimson,  and  flame-colored 
blossoms  for  a  background,  something  of  dreamy  bril- 
liance in  his  pallid  face ;  while  his  eyes,  as  wide  open  as 
they  ever  were,  their  lucid  green  sparkling  like  broken 
crystal,  had  a  snake-like  fascination,  amidst  the  long 
tangle  of  the  creepers,  which  hung  so  as  almost  to  mingle 
with  his  hair.  His  mirth,  too,  so  extreme,  that  in  any 
other  instance  it  would  have  been  outrageous,  seemed  too 
much  for  his  soul  to  hold ;  it  spent  itself  in  one  inter- 
mittent laugh  between  his  words  :  a  laugh  that  seemed 
to  flash  against  your  ears  like  foam-bells  striking  you 
in  the  face  :  it  certainly  made  Sarona  start  the  first 
time  it  was  heard ;  and  when  it  was  over,  yet  detain- 
ing one  by  its  echo  in  the  brain,  he  chose  to  take  some 
notice. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Bernard  in  such  spirits.  I  hope 
they  are  natural." 
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"  I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  naturally  joyous," 
answered  Eose,  to  a  speech  whicli  would  have  sounded 
Hide  from  any  other  lips.  "  But  perhaps  Mr  Bernard 
has  not  always  been  quite  natm-al ;  for  very  few  of  us 
are,  or  can  afford  to  be." 

^^  I  am  delighted  to  find  he  can  afford  to  be  so  now, 
if  I  may  say  so.  Your  glass  is  empty — may  I  take 
it?" 

She  gave  it  him  without  looking. 

"  And  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I  shall  trouble 
Bernard  for  some  of  that  claret.  I  see  he  does  not 
know  how  to  endure  himself  without  dispensing  it :  he 
has  been  flourishing  that  bottle  in  his  hand  until  it  have 
lost  all  the  benefit  of  the  cooling  it  has  had." 

''  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  happy.  Rafe  will  you 
fill  a  glass?" 

Bernard  filled  it  as  Sarona  held  it,  while  still  talking 
over  the  table,  and  took  no  notice  with  his  eyes.  Sa- 
rona took  the  claret  to  Cecilia,  and  made  her  drink  it ; 
her  expostulations,  and  his  composed  commands,  took 
time  ;  and  when  achieved,  it  was  evident  that  the  espe- 
cial mood  was  melting  :  of  course,  into  its  shadow  freak, 
for  Bernard  turned  about  disconsolately, — 

^'  How  unkind  you  all  are  ! — You  won't  any  of  you 
speak  to  me  ! — And  you  won't  any  of  you  eat  anything ! 
— 1  must  have  you  all  taste  these  pretty  little  novelties. 
"We  brought  them  from  Paris — didn't  we  ?  " — to  Eose. 

^'  Which  do  you  mean,  Eafe  ? — for,  as  you  have  your 
back  to  the  table,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  see." 

"  These  little  beauties.    I'm  afraid  they're  all  melted 
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by  this  time,  the  sun  is  so  hot.     No,  as  cold  as  death : 
they've  been  locked  up  in  ice ! — Now,  see  !  " 

And  Bernard  brought  a  variety  of  tiny  cups,  like 
thimbles  cast  in  alabaster,  which  were  brimmed  with 
what  looked  most  like  colored  snow. 

"  What  are  they,  Rafe  ? — Why,  ice  again  :  only  ice, 
I  am  certain !  " 

"  Only  ice  ! — I'll  ice  you  ;  you  snow  in  summer  ! — 
Why,  they're  the  greatest  rarities  this  side  of  the  North 
Pole.  Just  taste  :  No  !  you  must  put  cup  and  all  into 
your  mouth :  the  cup's  pure  sugar. — Now,  isn't  that 
delicious?" 

Sarona's  light  teeth  crackled  the  delicacy  with  gusto. 

"  Most  exquisite  ! — But  what  upon  earth  is  it  ? — And 
how  is  it  made?" 

"  It's  Bouquet  a  la  Glace.  We  brought  it  from 
Chamouny — didn't  we  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  answer  :  you  know  best,  and  may  say 
what  you  like  !  " 

"  We  can  make  believe  it  did." 

"  But  nobody  will  believe,"  observed  Sarona :  "it 
leaves  the  taste  of  Paris  on  the  tongue.  It  is  intensely 
French,  though  intensely  nice.  Do  tell  me  what  stuff 
it  is." 

"  It  is  ice,  you  unbeliever!  But  you  must  eat  another, 
for  they're  all  going." 

"  It's  your  warm  hand,  Eafe  ! — Give  them  to  me,  and 
let  me  hold  them." 

"  No ;  you'll  freeze  them  too  tight.     I'm  going  to 
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choose  one  for  Miss  Dudleigh,  like  the  one,"  said  he 
with  malice^  ^'  that  I  gave  you  then." 

^^  Why  it  had  a  different  flavor,  I  declare.  Who 
made  the  flavors?" 

"  Scooped  out  of  Eve's  apple  :  she  was  a  knowing 
one  to  pull  it  in  the  first  instance. — Miss  Dudleigh,  do 
you  like  it?" 

"•  It  is  heliotrope." 

"  Why  surely,"  said  Sarona,  "  they  cannot  flavor 
with  flowers.  I  shall  rebel  against  that  5 — we  shall 
have  the  spiritual  taste  completely  flattened  :  they  might 
let  flowers  alone. 

''  Why  it's  tlie  most  spiritual  of  all  conceptions :  the 
flavor  is  first  expressed  as  essence,  and  the  essence 
is  further  attenuated  by  its  union  with  the  liquid 
element." 

'^  How  very  ridiculous  I" 

"  Do  you  think  it  ridiculous  to  use  Eau-de-Colog-ne  ?  " 

This  was  a  home-thrust ;  because  Sarona,  who  could 
not  endure  artificial  perfumes,  in  common  with  all  per- 
sons of  very  delicate  organisation,  made  a  decided  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Eau-de-Cologne,  and  used  it  in 
quantities,  of  the  very  best  quality. 

"  I  do  not  drink  Eau-de-Cologne,  I  believe." 

"  Is  the  sense  of  smell  more  spiritual  than  the  sense 
of  taste?" 

"  I  certainly  think  so  ?  " 

^'  Then  you  see  we  spiritualize  the  sense  of  taste  by 
fostering  it  with  what  administers  to  the  sense  of  smell : 
that's  quite  fair.     You  know,  you  want  some  more : 
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taste  that  one  ; — now,  you  Miss  Dudleigh ; — both  at 
the  same  tmie.  Now,  you  know,  while  you  both  enjoyed 
that  morsel,  you  were  in  a  state  of  identity." 

"  It  was  rose,"  observed  Sarona  ;  "  but  how  many 
have  they  contrived  to  incorporate  ?  " 

"  All  of  them  :  roses  and  pinks,  and  jessamine  and 
violets,  and  honeysuckles  and  orange-flower,  and  myrtle 
and  musk.     And  that's  not  half ;  but  quite  enough. 

"  By  the  way,"  looking  at  his  wife, — "  how  have 
you  been  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well ! — People  are  easily  satisfied." 

"  I  haven't.  I've  told  an  awful  list  of  lies  :  it  was 
that  made  me  reckless.  Didn't  you  wonder  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  Sarona  ?  " 

"  I  saw  that  something  was  the  matter ;  but  I  did 
not  wonder." 

"  I  shan't  tell  you  ;  it's  a  secret.  We  have  a  right 
to  our  secrets,  Kose  and  I." 

"  Certainly  j  and  we  have  none.  But  do  us  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  we  do  not  wish  to  know  them  !  " 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  did.     I  must  go." 

"  And  so  must  we.  I  do  not  wish  to  huiTy  you.  Miss 
Dudleigh  ;  but  when  you  are  ready " 

"  I  am  quite  ready." 

"  No,  you're  not ; — and  he  isn't.  Stay,  till  I  come 
back,  Sarona.  I  must  go  into  the  drawing-room  for 
somebody." 

"  No,  my  dear  Bernard,  I  must  go  now  !  You  for- 
get that  this  is  only  a  peep,  to  see  that  you  are  all  right, 
and  that  you  conduct  yourself  properly !  " 
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"  And  do  I  ?  If  you  really  do  mean  to  go,  I'll  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow." 

'^  Thank  you,  Bernard."  Sarona  said  this  as  though 
he  did  not  expect  him  to  come  at  all,  and  the  bride- 
groom ran  off.  So  long  he  stayed,  however,  that  Sa- 
rona was  obliged,  or  thought  he  was  obliged,  to  go  ;  and 
he  went.  Rose  gave  him  her  hand  in  its  glove  to  shake, 
and  looked  at  him  with  that  same  new  manner  that 
itself  rendered  this  very  slight  meeting  to  him  but  too 
important. 

It  may  be  supposed  there  was  very  little  if  any- 
thing to  say  on  the  road  to  X  ;  still,  if  little  was 
said  it  was  because  all  thoughts  were  mightier  j  and 
none  but  Salome,  who  did  it  innocently  enough,  ven- 
tured to  express  (what  each  was  thinking  particularly) 
that  Rose  was  singularly  altered  in  so  short  an  absence 
from  her  former  life.  Miss  Dudleigh  did  not  expect 
Sarona  to  touch  upon  this  :  she  had  seen  about  as  much 
of  him  in  private  lately,  during  his  parents'  visit,  as  she 
would  have  seen  had  they  never  met  except  in  church  ; 
yet,  since  the  few  days  that  his  all-engaging  friends 
had  left  them,  he  had  not  relapsed  into  his  former  habit 
of  seeking  her  upon  all  small  occasions  when  she  might 
be  found  alone.  Thus  she  was  not  the  least  astonished 
that  she  saw  no  more  of  him  that  afternoon  or  evening ; 
except  at  dinner,  when  he  m.erely  showed  his  face. 
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Whether  Sarona  broke  old  rales  or  not,  it  was  pres- 
ently discoYerable  that  Bernard  retained  his  faYorit- 
isms  :  one  being  the  custom  of  a  cool  ride  or  walk 
rather  early  in  the  morning,  in  time  for  Sarona's  not 
late  breakfasts.  It  was  true  he  had  promised  to  come ; 
but  Sarona  had  seldom  been  so  upset  as  by  his  appari- 
tion the  very  next  day,  straight  up  stairs,  straight  into 
the  dressing-room,  just  in  the  accustomed  style  of  enter- 
ing before  the  knock  at  the  door  was  answered.  It 
was  impossible  for  Sarona  to  entertain  anything  but 
intense  and  sudden  satisfaction  when  he  saw  that  face  : 
it  ever  affected  him  with  a  powerful  sensation  of  plea- 
sure to  look  upon  him,  to  feel  him  near :  Bernard's 
personality  was  the  most  delicious  impression  under  all 
circumstances  ;  yet,  so  astonished  and  cold  within  him 
did  Sarona  become,  and  helplessly  remain,  that  he  at 
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least  showed  it  in  his  behaviour.  He  stared  aghast  at 
Bernard ;  who  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  nodded  at  him, 
took  no  other  notice,  but  began  to  talk. 

''  I  came  over — 1  told  jou  I  should — first  because  you 
didn't  bid  me  good-bye,  and  secondly,  because  I  wanted 
to  know  all  about  your  concerns.  How's  Miss  Dud- 
leigh  ?     Haven't  seen  her  this  morning." 

^'  Of  course  not ;  and  I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
see  you.  As  you  are  here,  I  suppose  you  will  take 
some  breakfast." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  give  me  some  :  won't  you  ?  I'm 
very  hungry." 

"  And  what  will  Mrs  Bernard  say  ?  " 

'•'■  Oh,  I  left  her  in  bed  asleep  :  she  won't  be  awake 
till  I  get  back,  and  then  I  shall  take  her  breakfast  to 
her.  You  see,  Sarona,  I  should'nt  have  come  at  this 
unreasonable  time ;  but  the  people  will  all  be  begin- 
ning to  come  about  two." 

''  I  should  have  been  quite  as  much  astonished  to  see 
you  at  any  other  time  to-day." 

"And  as  glad?" 

"And  as  charmed,"  replied  Sarona,  looking  out  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Ah,  he's  veiy  shy,  putting  his  head  into  that 
drawer !  Sarona,  you're  always  nervous  when  you 
talk  about  being  charmed.  I  say  though,  just  tell  me : 
your  courtship  strikes  me  as  something  rather  beyond 
the  appreciation  of  common  mortals.  How  do  you 
contrive  to  be  so  quiet  about  it ;  both  of  you  so  excit- 
able ?     She  was  deadly-lively  yesterday  ;  and  you  were 
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like  a  fish  high  and  dry  upon  the  stones  :  upon  my 
soul  you  are  not  so  fresh  as  I." 

''  Dear  Kafe,  I  have  one  favor  to  ask,  to  entreat." 

"  Come  away  from  that  chest,  then  :  I  want  to  see 
your  face." 

'^  You  shall ;  for  then  you  perhaps  will  believe  me, 
that  I  should  much  prefer  you  not  to  banter  me  about 
Miss  Dudleigh." 

"  I  daresay.     I  won't,  if  you  will  confess  honestly." 

"  I  will  honestly  confess — we  are  not  engaged,  and 
never  shall  be." 

Bernard  opened  his  lips  and  eyes,  gazing  like  a  sleep- 
walker. 

^^  Do  not  look  so,  Eafe  :  have  pity  for  me,  and  do  not 
vex  yourself." 

"  I'm  dumb  ;  or  I  wish  I  were  :  for  there's  nothing  to 
say.  \Yell,  let's  eat  and  drink,  for  to-moiTOw  we  die. 
I  Avant  some  breakfast." 

^'  We  will  go  down  instantly.  Will  you  breakfast 
with  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care." 

They  did.  Salome  showed  her  surprise ;  and  Miss 
Dudleigh,  who  had  no  surprise,  assumed  it.  It  was 
perfectly  evident  that  Bernard  had  come  into  the  din- 
ing-room to  get  his  breakfast,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  society  ;  as,  having  shaken  hands  with  them  in  a 
slovenly  fashion,  he  sat  down  and  helped  himself :  not 
even  waiting  to  be  invited.  Sarona  talked  to  him,  and 
he  answered  with  his  mouth  half  full,  his  eyes  on  his 
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plate  or  the  huge  breakfast  cup  in  his  tiny  hand ;  but 
he  made  such  short  answers  that  even  Sarona  was  dis- 
concerted. The  only  original  remark  was  upon  the 
latter  gentleman  pushing  aside  his  plate. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  now,  please?  " 

And  Sarona  conducted  him  to  the  cabinet. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now,  Rafe?  " 

"  How  cross  you  are  :  do  you  want  me  away?  " 

"  Rafe,  do  not  talk  so.  Cannot  you  have  a  little 
patience  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  you  are  very  miserable  because  she  re- 
fused you  :  I  daresay  you  care.  I  can  see  the  lurking 
triumph  in  your  eyes,  though  you  are  so  sanctimonious. 
I  say,  Sarona,  you're  a  safe  one  for  out-devilling  the 
devil." 

^^  Are  you  laughing,  Rafe,  or  wanting  me  to  cry  ? 
I  could  very  soon." 

"  No  ;  I've  enough  of  that  at  home.  I'm  coming  to 
that  presently.  But  tell  me  about  you  :  did  you  speak 
to  her  as  you  promised  ?     Were  you  kind  ?  " 

^'  I  tried  to  be,  for  so  I  felt.  I  assm-e  you  I  was  put 
back  so  decidedly  that  I  dared  not  actually  come  to  the 
point."  Sarona  exulted  in  these  few  words  :  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to  speak  the  truth. 

"  Now,  I  don't  care,  for  I  know  she's  dying  to  be 
man-ied." 

^'  Rafe,  do  not  speak  so — to  oblige  me.  You  may 
not  like  Miss  Dudleigh,  but  I  do." 

"  I  don't.  Of  all  the  stuck-up,  consequential,  formal 
patterns  of  humanity,  saturated  with  inbred  selfishness  ! 
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— I  always  knew  it  was — with  her  tnimpery  talk,  bla- 
tant ignorance,  unfeminine,  unblushing  stare ;  behaving 
either  as  if  you  had  poison  in  your  breath,  or  else  stick- 
ing out  pins  to  go  into  you  whenever  you  come  near : 
as  if  anybody  chose,  or  ever  cared,  to  look  at  /^er." 

"  Have  you  done  about  her  ?  because  I  shall  reply  to 
nothing  of  that  sort !  " 

"  And  to  treat  you  so !  Why,  she  isn't  worthy  to 
wipe  your  dusty  shoes,  nor  to  sit  down  in  the  ashes  of 
your  grate.  Sarona,  I  can't  help  it :  you'd  have  been 
angry  if  any  woman  had  served  me  such  a  trick." 

^'  Eafe,  Avill  you  be  silent,  or  must  I  go  ?  I  would 
rather  stay  and  stop  you :  for  you  will  be  so  sorry  af- 
terwards." 

'^  Why  shall  I  be  sorry  ?  I  wouldn't  pick  her  up  in 
the  street.     She's  noisome  to  me." 

"At  least,  Rafe,  she  never  intruded  upon  you." 

"  No  more  she  did.     Why  shall  I  be  sorry?  " 

"  Because  you  are  generous,  and  a  man :  she  is  a 
woman,  and  poor." 

"  She  needn't  have  been  poor.  She  might  have  had 
the  richest  treasure  in  heaven  and  earth :  what  all  the 
gold  mines  and  seas  of  pearls  couldn't  outcoimt !  I'm 
indignant,  and  angry,  and  sick.  I'm  sure  you  look 
so." 

"  I  am— all  three." 

"  With  her  ?     Say  so  and  I'll  gag  myself." 

"  With  you." 

"  I  don't  care.  Sarona,  I  congratulate  you :  she's 
better  lost  than  found." 
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Sarona  did  not  answer  ;  his  eyes  were,  for  him,  quite 
quiet. 

"  You  hate  her  :  there's  hate  in  your  face — concen- 
trated detestation.     Your  soul  is  turned  against  her." 
No  answer. 

^'  You  know  she  can't  stay  here." 
No  answer  yet. 

"  She  shan't.     I  wish  she  were  dead." 
^'  So  do  I ;  for  then  she  would  be  at  rest." 
"  Sarona,  do  not  stare  so.     Come  here !  " 
Sarona  had  nailed  himself  against  the  door,  as  once 
of  old.     He  did  not  stir.     Then  Bernard  raised  him- 
self from  the  physician's  chair  slowly  and  heavily,  as 
though  his  feet  were  gouty  or  his  spine  had  cracked. 
He    came   to    Sarona,    and   drew  him   by  his   hands 
from  the  door.     Sarona  made  no    resistance,  though 
he  took  no  pains  to  move  ;  then  Bernard  took  him  to 
the  chair  he  himself  had  quitted,  and  thrust  him  into 
it :  climbing  himself  upon  the  arm  like  a  little  child, 
and  like  a  little  child  who  has  been  very  naughty,  peer- 
ing into  Sarona' s  face. 

''  I'm  so  sorry.  Shall  I  kill  her,  and  then  she'll  be 
at  rest  ?  Smother  her  with  your  bedcase  and  bolsters  ? 
Or  shut  her  up  in  a  showerbath  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  ? 
Sarona,  I  say  I'm  sorry :  what  can  I  say  more? " 

"  You  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  Avish  you  to  say  more : 
on  the  contrary,  I  Avish  you  had  said  less." 

"  You're  monstrous  black  upon  me.  How  could  I 
help  it  ?  Just  think — I'll  pose  you  bravely :  suppose 
Rose  had  treated  me  so." 
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'^  If  she  had  been  as  Miss  Dudleigh  was,  she  only 
could  have  treated  you  as  Miss  Dudleigh  treated  me," 

"  What  a  tricky,  sly  speech.  What  '  was'  she  then  ? 
Nobody  else  was  in  love  with  her,  /know." 

"  That  is  just  what  you  do  not  know,  Eafe." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  !  Do  tell  me  who  it  is  then.  It's 
your  man  William,  or  the  postman,  or  else  one  of  the 
counter-jumpers  in  Etheredge's,  where  they  sell  fiddle- 
sticks and  polkas." 

"  A  perfect  image.  Why  must  it  be  any  of  these 
most  choice  suggestions?" 

'^  Because  she  does'nt  know  any  other  men." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  knows  no  other  men?" 

^'  Kose  told  me  she'd  been  bred  up  in  one  of  those 
schools.  How  I  hate  and  sicken  at  the  name  of  a 
ladies'  boarding  school ! " 

''  What  upon  earth  do  you  know  about  a  ladies' 
boarding-school  ?  " 

^'  Do  you  like  schools,  Sarona?" 

"  Like  schools  !  I  like  schools  proper :  I  don't  like 
the  perversion.  But  don't  you  see,  Kafe,  that  schools 
are  particularly  fitted  for  those  who  belong  to  them, 
who  otherwise  would  lead  an  aimless  if  not  a  mischiev- 
ous existence." 

"  On  the  principle  that  you  approve  of  tea-drinkings 
and  dissenting  gospel-bouts." 

'^  You  have  exactly  hit  it,"  said  Sarona,  who  chose 
to  take  this  sneer  seriously. 

"  But  that's  nothino:  to  do  with  it." 
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"  I  was  just  thinking  so.  Nor  with  what  brought 
you  here,  I  presume,  Rafe." 

"  What  brought  me  here — what  brought  me  here  ? 
Oh,  just  tell  me  who's  in  the  bonds  with  her." 

"  With  Miss  Dudleigh  ?    How  should  I  know  ?" 

"  Then  there's  nobody :  for  she  couldn't  have  kept 
it  to  herself." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Eafe,  what  brought  you  here?" 

"  I'm  about  to  do  so.  Did  you  observe  our  behaviour 
yesterday?" 

"  Strictly :  remember  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
it  happened  to  be  quite  the  pertinent  occupation." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Kose  :  how  was  she  look- 
ing?" 

"  Exceedingly  lady-like  and  lovely,  and  perfectly  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  but  I  mean  in  health." 

"  Keally,  Rafe,  I  did  not  regard  her  professionally  ; 
but  she  could  not  have  looked  ill,  or,  despite  myself  of 
course,  I  should  have  felt  it." 

"  Oh  :  is  she  quite  well  ?" 

"  I  hope  so  :  what  made  you  ask  ?" 

"  You  are  frightened  now :  you  look  quite  grave. 
Then  you  did  see  a  difference  ?" 

"  See  a  difference !  Who  does  not  in  a  married 
woman  ?  What  nonsense.  If  anybody  is  ill  it  is  your- 
self:  I  am  sure  your  nerves  are  upset." 

Bernard  hated  to  be  talked  to  about  his  nerves,  and 
always  persisted  he  had  none. 
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^'  Don't ! — But  she  is  i\\,  and  I  did  think  you'd  help 
me  :  I  came  on  purpose.  Sarona,  you  might  do  some- 
thing :  I  have  no  one  else  to  come  to  !" 

Sarona  half  opened  his  arms,  as  though  to  embrace 
the  spirit  of  that  singular  countenance  now  resting  on 
him  so  devoutly;  but  he  drew  them  together  again 
directly,  and  they  were  folded  to  his  heart. 

"  Eafe,  must  I  repeat  again,  that  you  are  always  to 
come  to  me,  and  always  welcome  to  my  best  service  and 
my  entire  devotion?  You  know  that :  but  excuse  me,  you 
have  been  talking  so  absurdly,  that  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary I  should  mistake.  You  had  better  have  told  me 
at  first,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  now." 

"  Just  hear  me  :  do.  You  heard  Eose  talking,  and 
how  she  tried  to  elude  them  :  she  told  me  afterwards. 
For  they  were  all  asking  her  about  her  tour :  and  do 
you  know,  Sarona,  we  didn't  go  a  tour  at  all  ?" 

"  Indeed.    What  a  pity  ! " 

"  Yes  it  was.  But  Eose  was  so  weak  and  so  low 
that  she  begged  to  stay  at  Eockedge ;  and  I  confess  I 
liked  it  best :  so  we  stayed :  and  we  were  very  happy. 
But  I  can't  be  happy  now,  for  she's  weaker." 

^'  How  weaker?  and  weaker  than  when  ?  I  saw  no 
difference." 

"  You  don't  know.  She  can't  walk  :  no  not  round 
the  garden.  She  sits  in  a  chair  just  outside  the  win- 
dow, and  looks  at  the  sky.  I  think  she's  consump- 
tive." 

"  Nonsense  :  humbug  !  Ko  more  than  I  am.  You 
must  not  humor  her." 
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"  But  her  little  wrists  are  so  thin  j  and  her  ankles 
bend  in  when  she  walks." 

Sarona's  tearless  eyes  were  sharpened  like  his  voice. 

^'  Her  wrists  were  thin  before,  and  her  ankles  weak. 
I  told  you  that  she  was  very  delicate." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  it  would  make  her  well  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

^'  I  believed  so  ;  and  I  still  believe  it.  But,  Kafe,  I 
am  not  infallible" 

"  But  you  shouldn't  have  said  so,  if  it  wasn't  true  : 
it  was  very  cruel.  And  you'll  do  nothing  for  her : 
you'll  let  her  die." 

^'  She  will  not  die,  whether  I  do  anything  or  not. 
Do  leave  her  alone,  and  let  her  be  very  quiet ;  that  is 
all." 

"  And  won't  you  give  her  any  medicine?" 

"  She  ought  to  be  taking  what  I  gave  her  three 
months  ago  ,*  for  I  ordered  it  for  six." 

"  Then  you  must  have  thought  her  very  bad  ?" 

"  Not  at  all :  she  cannot  take  large  doses,  so  I  distri- 
buted them  infinitesimally.  Only  take  care  she  goes 
on  with  that  prescription." 

^'  And  won't  you  come  and  see  her  ?" 

*^  Unless  you  will  bring  her  to  see  me  :  it  would  be 
better,  because  I  could  judge  of  her  powers  of  fatigue." 

^'  She  can't  ride  Minnie,  now  ! " 

"  Don't  look  so  rueful,  Rafe.     I  really  am  afraid — " 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  for  Sarona  made  a  dash. 

"  That  you  are  more  a  baby  than  before  you  were 
married." 
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^'  It's  a  fiction — and  no  doubt  a  very  pretty  one,  but 
still  a  fiction — that  it  alters  people  being  manned. " 

"  I  really  cannot  pronounce,  as  I  have  not  that 
honor." 

"  I  wonder  whom  you  will  marry,  Sarona,  after  all." 

^'  vSo  do  I  often  wonder.  Rafe,  have  you  done  talk- 
ing to  me  ?" 

'^  Xearly  :  I  want  one  thing  more.  Rose  is  so  fond 
of  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  and  if  she's  not  engaged  to  you,  you 
can  make  her  come  and  stay  with  us." 

Sarona  stared  and  shrugged. 

^'  I  thought  you  hated  her." 

"  What  a  make-bate  you  are.  Of  course,  I  didn't 
mean  it  personally ;  I  only  meant  in  reference  to  you. 
It's  nothing  to  do  with  myself,  it's  Eose  :  E-ose  wants 
her.     She  talked  to  her  in  her  sleep  last  night." 

^'  Does  she  talk  in  her  sleep? " 

"  Why — is  that  a  bad  sign  :  I  often  do." 

"  No,  not  exactly :  it  would  be  negatively  a  good 
sign ;  for  it  would  show  that  she  slept,  of  which  I  am 
not  certain." 

''  You  know,  Sarona,  I  sleep  so  soundly  :  I  can't 
help  it :  I've  tried  to  break  myself  of  it." 

Sarona  burst  into  a  laugh  ;  but  Bernard  was  earnest 
as  a  child. 

"  Pray  don't  try  to  break  yourself  of  that  habit." 

"  But  I  did  try ;  for  I  knew  she  was  ill,  and  I  liked 
to  watch  her.  I  go  to  sleep  always  while  I'm  rous- 
ing myself  to  keep  awake.     She  ought  too  ;  for  you 
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know,  Sarona,  we've  compared  notes,  and  we  are  ex- 
actly alike  in  constitution." 

"  Not  exactly,  my  Eafe  :  more  alike  in  temperament 
than  in  constitution." 

"It's  the  same  thing." 

"  'No  ]  or  we  should  not  require  two  terms.  So  far 
you  are  right ;  it  is  natural  for  her  to  sleep,  and  she 
wants  a  great  deal." 

"  She  doesn't  get  it  then." 

"  How  do  you  know  if  you  are  asleep  ?" 

"  Because  I  wake  sometimes,  being  so  anxious,  and 
she's  looking  straight  up  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  quite 
quiet." 

"  You  should  order  her  to  sleep." 

"  I  do  :  I  ask  and  pray ;  and  she  tries  for  my  sake  ,* 
but  she  says  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  keep  awake, 
because  she  dreams  so  hombly,  and  then  she  starts. 
I  wake  when  she  starts,  it's  so  sharp :  sometimes  she 
screams.  You  know,  Sarona,  it  can't  be  right.  Be- 
cause she's  very  happy  :  quite  happy  with  me." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  cried  Sarona  with  unction. 
"  And  even  were  she  unhappy,  it  would  not  make  her 
ill.  I  tell  you  she  is  only  suffering  as  she  has  done  for 
months  past,  and  must  do  for  months  to  come.  As  for 
sleep,  keep  her  quiet  by  day,  and  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  sleep  her  than  if  you  rout  her.  Narcotics  are  out  of 
the  question." 

"  That's  just  like  me.  When  I  had  the  measles,  I 
was  ten,  and  I  nearly  went  mad  for  want  of  sleep :  I 
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was  so  feverish,  and  they  wouldn't  come  out.  I  cried 
so  one  night  for  forgetfidness,  that  my  father,  who 
nursed  me,  gave  me  an  opiate  on  his  own  account,  and 
it  made  me  sick :  that  was  all  it  did." 

^'  Oh,  I  know  what  sort  of  inside  you  have  got :  don't 
preach  to  me." 

"•  Then,  you  know,  if  I  bring  Rose  the  afternoon  of 
to-morrow,  we  can  take  Miss  Dudleigh  back." 

"  I  cannot  really  answer  for  Miss  Dudleigh  :  she  has 
many  important  engagements  which  she  must  not  throw 
up." 

"  She  shall  have  the  carriage  every  day  to  bring  her 
into  X." 

^'  Oh,  I  know  what  stuff  you  are  made  of.  I  think  it 
might  be  managed  j  but  I  must  consult  with  her  :  she  is 
very  busy." 

"  I  know  she's  of  all  the  consequence  in  life  ;  but 
Rose  is  of  a  little  consequence  to  me,  and  I  do  so  want 
to  bring  ^^liss  Dudleigh  to  her,  because  she  asked  me. 
You  might  let  her  come,  now  Rose  is  ill?" 

"  I  will  see  :  I  promise  you.  And  really,  Rafe,  you 
must  either  go,  or  go  up  stairs." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  try  to  persuade  her — coax  her 
over?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


MUSIC. 


^'  Whether  by  coaxing  or  suasion,  Sarona  easily  pre- 
vailed. He  was  himself  astonished  that  Miss  Dudleigh 
made  no  resistance,  no  peevish  remonstrance ;  even  no 
stipulation  about  staying  only  a  week  :  on  the  con- 
trary, she  gave  him  no  trouble.  And  he  was  glad  ;  even 
grateful  to  her:  he  was  easily  exhausted  now  in  the 
least  metaphysical  skirmish.  Perhaps  she  knew  this, 
and  with  the  slightest  necessary  effort  compelled  herself 
to  pacific  endurance.  But  it  is  certain  that  that  power  of 
organisation,  called  by  others  strength  of  mind,  is  never 
fully  ascertained  until  it  be  amply  tested.  The  feebly 
constituted,  under  circumstances  of  excitement,  acquire 
and  exhibit  a  factitious  strength  the  most  like  that  of 
fever  in  the  body ;  but  let  the  excitement  cease,  they 
fail :  they  are  actually  weakened,  and  in  their  weakness 
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are  themselves  beti-ajed.  But  the  strong  who  suffer,  by 
frequent  suffering — endured  at  first  in  determined,  and 
afterwards  in  natural  calm — are  subject  to  no  piteous  nor 
permanent  depression :  they  the  rather  rally  freshly- 
braced  from  every  shock  :  they  go  from  strength  to 
strength.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  do  not  more 
exhibit  thus  inwardly — and  indeed  the  prerogative  of  the 
immortal  which  is  to  aspire — than  they  assert  the  actual 
fact  that  the  mortal  has  received  a  celestial  imprint  not 
easily  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  through  whose  dimmest  and 
most  deteriorated  mould  will  sometimes  gleam  the 
glory  tliat  has  cradled  every  unborn  soul  in  the  un- 
created light. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  only  easy  for  Miss  Dudleigh  to 
conceal  her  terrors  or  her  troubles  ;  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  betray  them :  and  indeed  impossible,  as  it  hap- 
pened ;  for  Bernard,  who  had  brought  his  wife  quite 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  who  was  to  retm-n  with  them, 
of  course  contrived  to  behave  so  that  she  could  think  of 
nothing  else — not  even  of  Kose — besides  himself.  Not 
that  he  behaved  egregiously,  or  in  any  way  recalled  at- 
tention ;  but  he  touched  her,  even  to  the  quick,  by  his 
remote,  gentle  behaviour.  Any  one  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  done  him  the  greatest  of  earthly  services, 
not  to  speak  of  social  favors,  in  returning  by  the  most 
luxurious  of  conveyances  to  the  most  delectable  of  resi- 
dences in  the  loveliest  of  regions,  to  the  most  longed-for 
society.  He  sat  quite  quietly  and  un suggestive  dur- 
ing the  drive ;  not  looking  either  as  tJiough  he  felt 
himself  in  the  way,  but  with  tmest  graceful  inadvert- 
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ence  performing  the  part  of  host :  one  which  is  so  difficult 
to  fulfil,  on  account  of  its  consisting  in  a  mutual  under- 
standing that  the  visiter,  whoever  this  may  be,  is  for 
the  season  all-in-all  to  the  entertainer,  albeit  there  abide 
between  them  otherwise  no  sympathy. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  Bernard,  having  left 
them  long  alone,  re-entered  suddenly,  to  find  Rose  lying 
like  an  infant  across  Cecilia's  lap.  It  was  no  efibrt  to 
Miss  Dudleigh  to  hold  her  so  :  her  arms  were  strong, 
and  Rose  was,  from  her  thinness,  even  lighter  than  usual. 
He  paused  at  the  door,  and  so  soft  was  his  step,  that 
Rose,  whom  it  never  agitated,  heard  it  not ;  but  Miss 
Dudleigh  did,  and  told  her  he  was  there.  Rose  called 
to  him,  and  he  came  on  stealthily,  still  keeping  at  a 
distance,  until  he  reached  his  favorite  hiding-place  in 
the  curtain,  from  which  he  looked  askance.  She  peeped 
over  her  shoulder  that  she  might  see  what  mood  he  was 
in,  for  he  contrived  never  to  appear  twice  alike  ;  neither 
could  she  interpret  now. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Rafe  ?" 

"  Washing  my  hands." 

"  I  don't  mean  just  now, — all  the  afternoon  ?" 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

''  Kissing." 

''  Are  you  going  on  to  kiss  all  the  evening?" 

Miss  Dudleigh  tossed  her  golden  curls.  But  Rose 
touched  her  gently  with  the  hand  which  was  hidden 
from  Bernard,  and  as  gently  whispered, — 

"Don't!" 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  I  think  it's  so  very  kind  of  you  to 
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come  and  take  care  of  that  atomic.  I  leave  her  to  you, 
and  that's  why  I  don't  interfere.  I  rely  on  you  to  make 
her  quite  well." 

^^  Oh,  Mr  Bernard!" 

^^  So  I  do  :  and  so  you  will.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  came 
for  ;  to  ask  a  great  favor.     Can  you  guess?" 

"  A  favor  of  me  !     I  suppose  it  is  to  sing." 

"  No,  not  to  sing  or  to  play  :  I  shan't  ask  you  either, 
because  you  know  that  if  you're  inclined  to  give  me 
any  music  it  will  be  of  the  very  best,  and  I  shouldn't 
think  of  requesting  it  for  myself :  this  favor  is  for  Kose  ,• 
but  I  know  she  won't  ask  you;  so  I  shall." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rafe  ?  "  I  want  nothing  I  have 
not  now." 

He  took  no  notice,  but  continued  to  the  other,  in  a 
studied  voice  for  him, — 

"  Will  you  sleep  with  Kose  to-night  ?  I  know  she'll 
sleep  so  well  with  you :  last  night  she  called  for  you,  and 
put  her  arms  out  to  you." 

Cecilia  stooped  and  kissed  her  :  she  could  not  help  it. 

^'  That  must  be  as  you  please  and  she  pleases." 

"  Of  course.  You  know  I've  some  experience  of 
your  talent  for  putting  people  to  sleep." 

In  the  morning  he  came  not  near  them  till  Miss  Dud- 
leigh  had  escaped  to  X :  she  found  Sarona  out.  No- 
thing made  her  fear  herself,  despite  lier  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  the  spirit  that  was  sovereign  over  her.  Unable 
to  resist  the  spell  of  the  being  and  the  temperament  so 
absolutely  formed  to  affect  her,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  resist  it ;  for  its  influence  was  ideal  as  music,  and  alone 
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as  by  music  was  lier  passion  roused.  By  no  stem  mas- 
tery of  the  brain  was  desire  subdued  into  despair,  for  no 
desire  had  existed  ;  thus  no  despair. 

There  are  those  who  misinterpret  the  eager  hopes  of 
youth  into  what  they  name  desire  ;  but  hopes  are  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  boyhood  and  the  girlhood  of  the  ideal,  as 
blossoms  are  proper  to  the  spring  :  they  are  blossoms  of 
the  soul,  not  tendencies  of  the  physical  constitution  ;  and 
because  they  are  therewith  confounded,  proves  that  the 
latter  are  the  strong  and  common,  the  former  the  power- 
ful and  rare.  And  where  the  imaginative  essence,  the 
spiritual  force,  predominate,  all  life  will  be  always  youth, 
whether  boyhood  or  girlhood,  unto  the  gi*ave. 

To  Cecilia,  Bernard  was  all  beauty : — the  infant-mys- 
tery of  an  ever-evolving  and  never-spent  intelligence. 
To  her  brain  his  genius  pierced  as  the  sun  through  shades 
of  summer  forest :  she  never  saw  its  orb ;  its  very  rays 
but  reached  her  subdued  into  a  lustrous  haze  :  she  never 
realised  its  immensity,  but  she  saw  all  by  its  light.  It 
needed  not  that  he  should  speak  ;  it  needed  not  for  her  to 
see  him,  having  once  seen  him  with  eyes  that  never  look- 
ed in  vain  :  it  needed  only  for  her  perfect  existence  that 
he  should  be  near, — his  spirit  in  his  breath  around, — his 
pulses  playing  like  that  music  of  the  spheres  in  fable, 
which  was  unheard  because  unceasing.  There  was  me- 
lancholy in  such  devotion  ;  for  there  is  melancholy  in 
all  our  best  appreciation  :  the  melancholy  of  the  musi- 
cian in  the  highest  of  the  heavens  of  the  orchestra  ;  the 
melancholy  of  the  lover  when  the  beloved  is  in  his  arms. 
But  if  melancholy  ineffable,  there  was  no  unutterable 
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sorrow,  for  there  had  been  no  disappointment.  The 
sorrow,  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  soul,  the  flashes  of 
quick  anguish  that  rived  the  cloud,  were  all  for  Sarona  ; 
and  she  could  never  recur  to  him  without  a  certain  life- 
deep  impression  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  by. 
To  think  upon  his  fate  with  calmness,  even  with  control, 
was  the  triumph  of  every  attribute  and  faculty  :  but  yet 
her  heart  rebelled. 

Of  Rose  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  but  only  what 
she  felt ;  and  she  even  felt  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  her  : 
but  not  because  Rose  belonged  to  Bernard.  It  was 
strange  ;  but  nothing  so  determined  the  character  of  her 
regard  for  him,  as  that  she  never  shrank  from  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two.  Having  never  for  an  instant 
associated  herself  with  him,  there  was  the  self-same 
mystery  of  her  own  between  them  as  there  had  been 
before  his  man-iage ;  except  that  she  was  happier : 
for  she  saw  him  more,  and  she  knew  he  liked  her 
better. 

Waiting  to  see  Sarona,  who  had  not  come  in,  she  sent 
back  Bernard's  carriage,  and  it  had  been  gone  an  hour 
when  the  physician  retm-ned  in  his.  He  looked  sur- 
prised, but  was  evidently  pleased.  He  was  daringly  at 
his  ease  to-day;  so  much  so,  that  she  was  angry :  forget- 
ting how  woeful  she  had  often  been  in  beholding  him 
exactly  himself!  It  did  not  appear  to  matter  to  him, 
for  he  chatted  on  vivaciously  ;  only  betraying  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts  by  avoiding  the  road  to  Rockedge. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : — 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  We  shall  see  you  on  Friday  evening  ?  We  cannot 
do  without  you." 

"  Thank  you  :  I  suppose  they  will  come,  or  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can." 

"  How  very  obedient  you  are  :  you  must  rejoice 
Bernard's  heart,  for  he  hates  the  trouble  of  persuading 
people.     And  how  did  you  get  here  ?" 

"  In  his  brougham  :  and  I  sent  it  back,  because  I 
could  not  keep  it." 

"  But  you  could  return  in  it." 

^'  I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  to  ask  you  how  long  1 
ought  to  stay." 

"  Oh,  just  as  long  as  they  like  : — do.  I  am  disinter- 
ested in  wishing  it,  for  I  miss  you  at  every  turn." 

"  It  is  worth  going  away  to  hear  that.  But  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  go  on  in  this  strange  fashion,  ex- 
cept the  hope  that  perhaps  I  shall  be  of  a  very  little 
good." 

"  If  they  fancy  you  will,  you  will ;  or  if  you  do  not, 
it  will  be  as  though  you  did.  And  how  shall  you  get 
back  ?     I  bar  your  walking." 

"  I  am  going  in  a  cab  from  the  Georgian  Circle  ;  unless 
you  happen  to  be  driving  the  Eockedge  road." 

This  was  a  sally,  but  it  was  uttered  like  a  sigh.  Sa- 
rona  shnigged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,  but  I  cannot:  I  am  just 
going  out  of  X  the  other  way.  But  Frid  shall  fetch 
your  cab  ,*  and  I  sliall  send  him  on  the  box  :  he  will  be 
gTeatly  edified,  and  his  jacket  will  protect  you." 
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'^  How's  Sarona?"  cried  Bernard,  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  Cecilia. 

"  He  looks  quite  well,  I  believe." 

"  Didn't  he  send  his  love  to  us?" 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  having  to  say  the  same 
thing  every  day." 

The  two  girls  were  alone  together  again  at  evening  ; 
for  Bernard,  with  his  hat  on,  told  them  he  was  going 
out.  And  presently,  when  considering  herself  safe.  Miss 
Dudleigh  began  to  play ;  Eose  had  longed  for  music  ever 
since  her  marriage,  but  was  too  weak  to  get  to  it  abroad, 
and  mistrustful  of  her  own  powers  to  produce  it  at  home. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  to  presume  that 
the  musical  live  their  spiritual  life  by  the  music  they 
procure  in  public  5  for  of  such  rare  development  is  mu- 
sic under  those  circumstances,  that  they  would  starve, 
were  it  not  theirs  to  interpret  its  spiritual  meaning  in 
the  seclusion  which  no  critic  haunts  to  mar  the  Ideal  by 
the  Traditional.  Except  in  an  orchestra,  the  Empyrean 
of  the  artist,  and  in  which  he  could  not  constantly  exist 
without  exhaustion  of  the  passion  and  of  the  intellect 
through  mortal  weakness,  there  is  little  honor  and  less 
worship  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Divinity  of  Art.  The 
worshipper  at  concerts  finds  too  often  all  that  is  spiritual, 
all  that  is  gracious,  all  that  is  immortal  in  him,  for  tlie 
season  crashed  and  smothered  by  a  mere  sensuous  ad- 
ministration to  his  needs.  Nor  is  the  enthusiast  greatly 
better  off  in  his  fare  at  the  opera :  except  for  once  about 
a  hundred  years  between ;  for  there,  except  when  genius 
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rises  to  extingiiisli  precedent,  is  music  itself  made  sub- 
servient to  a  lesser  art.  And  to  the  musical  devotee 
must  music  be  supreme,  or  he  languishes  as  without  a 
God  in  Heaven  j  therefore  it  is  that  the  pianoforte  as  an 
interpreter  is  so  beloved,  and  prized  by  the  musical  of 
the  highest  class.  It  is  their  own  in  solitude,  and  dis- 
tils the  inmost  essence  of  the  orchestra,  while  it  has  its 
own  surpassing  spell  beyond  all  orchestras  for  the  hands 
and  head  of  its  peculiar  priesthood. 

Miss  Dudleigh  perhaps  performed  so  easily,  because 
in  playing,  even  more  than  in  singing,  she  forgot  her- 
self:  a  state  which  to  her  was  paradise.  The  piano- 
forte at  Eockedge  was  a  new  one,  procured  expressly  for 
Rose,  and  which  its  mistress  as  yet  had  scarcely  tried. 
Even  Sarona's  instrument  became  a  shadow  beside  its 
sound ;  though  very  few  persons  would  have  known 
how  to  make  it  tell.  It  was,  though  new,  so  mellow, 
that  its  cantabile  was  indeed  a  song ;  the  touch  was 
profound  and  heavy  ;  the  tone  was  fathomless.  Even 
Cecilia,  who  to  her  hand  owed  more  than  she  was 
aware,  could  not  develop  all  its  power :  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  however,  for  any  Avoman  to  have  mas- 
tered it  more  fairly. 

Eose,  who  entreated  her  earnestly  to  play,  scarcely 
knew  the  favour  she  was  conferring  •  for,  proud  as  Miss 
Dudleigh  thought  herself,  she  could  not  have  kept  away 
from  the  keyboard,  unless  Bernard  had  been  in  the 
room.  For  hours  she  played  into  the  sunset  ;  the 
dreamy  time  between  the  lights  ;  the  early  dark  :  for 
she  learned  by  heart,  and   could   not  otherwise  have 
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played  to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  knew  what  Rose 
would  like,  and  chose,  accordingly :  first,  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven — the  Appassionata  and  Pathetic,  which  none 
dare  again  baptize ;  then  song  after  song  of  the  world- 
known  yet  world-unknown  ''Songs  without  Words ;" 
and,  after  a  chorale  or  two,  which  bred  dim  yearnings 
after  the  august  saint  of  the  organ  age ;  the  ineffable 
Fantasie  of  Mendelssohn.  Just  at  the  crisis  of  the 
presto,  Bernard  entered,  behind  the  piano,  and  stood 
listening  at  the  door.  Rose,  who  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  a 
"window,  where  she  could  see  the  sky,  saw  him  not ;  for 
at  that  precise  moment  her  eyes  were  closed.  And  when 
the  presto  finished,  with  its  ringing  iteration  in  the 
bass,  he  knocked  very  loud  inside  the  door,  and  ad- 
vanced. Cecilia  was  about  to  rise,  but  Rose — not  Ber- 
nard— called  to  her  to  go  on. 
"  Unless  you  are  tired." 

"  I  am  never  tired  of  playing,  you  know  :  I  am  only 
afraid  of  tiring  you." 

"  It  is  only  just  eight.  Oh,  Cecilia  !  I  should  like 
Mr  Bernard  to  hear  how  magnificent  my  piano  is  !  He 
has  not  an  idea.  And  you  have  been  playing  for  me 
on  purpose,  I  know.  I  want  you  now  to  play  especially 
for  him  :  he  does  not  often  get  it." 

''  He  never  got  it  in  his  life,  and  he  can't  believe  he's 
to  have  it  now." 

"  Oh,  anything  you  like  ;  but  you  must  choose." 
''  But  I  can't  choose.     I  don't  know  anything  about 
music :  but  I  know  what  I  like." 

"  Cecilia,  I  wanted  you  to  choose  what  Mr  Bernard 
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would  like  best.    That  was  what  I  meant.    As  yon  did 
for  me.  ' 

Miss  Dudleigh  began  again,  first  the  Appassionata 
and  the  Pathetic,  then  the  songs  without  words — even 
the  chorales,  and  last  the  Fantasie.  Rose  lay  in  won- 
der equal  to  her  delight :  she  had  so  longed  for  the 
last  again.  Bernard  knelt  beside  her,  with  his  arm 
upon  the  scroll  of  the  sofa,  breathing  hard,  his  eyes 
dim,  and  his  lips  open :  upon  his  countenance  all  the 
amaze  of  babyhood,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  a  man. 
It  was,  when  the  Fantasie  had  ended,  almost  wholly 
dark,  but  not  to  blackness ;  for  the  moon,  then  near  her 
full,  had  risen,  and  was  shining  over  the  water :  blue 
shade  was  in  the  drawing-room  from  end  to  end :  the 
keys  alone  flashed  white,  then  fell  into  mute  rest  like 
ranks  of  stars.     Then  Bernard  whispered  to  his  wife  : 

"  Why,  I  heard  all  those  before  :  didn't  I  ?" 

"  They  are  certainly  the  same  she  played  to  me ;  but 
you  could  not  have  heard  them." 

"  I  did  :  I  heard  every  one,  out  in  the  hall  there." 

'^  But  I  thought  you  were  going  out  ?" 

'^  So  I  was  ;  but  I  heard  the  music,  and  it  detained 
me.  She  couldn't  mind  my  listening  out  there,  because 
she  won't  know  it." 

"  Unless  you  tell  her;  which  I  think  is  very  likely." 

"Why  shall  I?" 

"  Because  you  cannot  keep  your  adventures  to  your- 
self" 

"  I'm  spoiled,  because  Sarona  used  to  let  me  tell  him 
everything  ;  and  now  you  do." 
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Miss  Dudleigh  heard  all  this  whispering,  which, 
sti-ange  as  it  may  appear,  did  not  sound  impertinent : 
she  was  not  even  driven  to  strike  a  note  here  and  there, 
in  order  to  dissipate  her  consciousness.  From  the  win- 
dow Bernard  at  length  cried  mischievously : 

"  Eose  says  I'm  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  those  pieces 
all  before  :  I  was  out  there  listening." 

"  She  knows  I  did  not  say  so,"  added  Rose. 
"  But,  Miss  Dudleigh,  you're  not  going  to  be  angry  ; 
because  I  enjoyed  them  so  much  better  the  second  time 
than  the  first :   and  now  I  even  want  to  hear  them  all 
over  again." 

It  was  the  first  time  Bernard  had  spoken  to  her  quite 
naturally :  her  heart  filled  warm  with  pleasure  at  the 
sounds  of  his  sweet  voice.  It  made  her  all  herself;  the 
music  having  made  that  self  her  best.  She  turned  her 
head  and  replied, 

"  Angry !  ]\Ir  Bernard :  I  am  too  happy  to  have 
pleased  you.  But  I  am  only  unhappy  because  you  did 
not  come  in." 

"  For  why  are  you  unhappy  ?" 

"  You  were  out  in  that  cold  hall :  in  your  own  house, 
too  :  and,  besides,  I  would  not  have  given  you  the  same 
all  over  again." 

'^  But  suppose  I  liked  the  same  all  over  again !  I 
liked  being  in  the  hall,  too  !  Neither  was  it  cold  !  It 
was  perfect,  among  the  marbles  while  you  played  those 
hymns : — and  altogether.  Are  those  hymns  chorales  ? 
I've  heard  Sarona  talk  about  chorales." 
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''  Thej  were  Bacli's  cliorales." 

"  But  that  last  piece  I  liked  the  best — bewitching  ! 
What  was  that  piece  ?" 

"  Rafe,  I  told  you  about  it  the  other  day,  and  said 
how  I  longed  for  you  to  hear  it.  It  is  Mendelssohn's 
Fantasie." 

"  Oh,  Rose,  where  did  you  hear  it?"  cried  Cecilia, 
as  if  Bernard  were  not  by. 

"  In  London  :  I  heard  Sterndale  Bennett  play  it." 

"  I  never  heard  Sterndale  Bennett,"  said  Bernard 
innocently. 

'"'■  Oh,  Mr  Bernard,  you  ought — you  must !  because 
you  can." 

"  So  Rose  was  telling  me.  She  was  so  shocked  the 
other  day  to  find  how  ignorant  I  am  about  music.  It's 
being  brought  up  so  out  of  the  way,  I  think.  There's 
Sarona,  he  adores  music ;  and  yet  he  never  gets  to  Lon- 
don, except  to  hear  something  or  another  of  Men- 
delssohn's, about  once  a-year.  He  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  ;  but  I  was  ever  in  the  ^  Shelley,'  or  else  too 
idle.  "  Once  I  went  to  hear  Elijah,  down  here." 

"  Oh  Mr  Bernard,  Elijah  in  X  !  No  wonder  you 
were  not  stimulated." 

"  I  thought  there  was  some  mess.  Then  I  heard 
Jullien's  band  play  some  march — a  wedding-march  of 
his." 

"  Yes,  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  And 
you  have  not  heard  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ? 
nor  the  overtures  ?  nor  the  symphonies  ?  nor  St  Paul  ? 
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nor  the  Hymn  of  Praise  ?  But  the  Walpurgis  Night, 
Mr  Bernard  ?  you  know  that ;  for  you  sang  from  it 
before  you  went  to  hear  it." 

"  I  only  sang  some  tenor  part.  All  about  music  1 
know  is  the  tenor  line ;  for  I  used  to  sing  once  to  a 
mandoline,  which  was  played  for  me  a  while  ago  by  a 
lady." 

''  You  could  play,  Mr  Bernard  :  you  have  musical 
hands." 

"  No  J  I  don't  think  I  could  :  it  never  came  to  me 
as  painting  did.  Besides,  I'm  ashamed  to  say,  I'd 
rather  hear  music,  than  play." 

Cecilia  smiled  at  this  proof  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment, so  decided  in  such  a  case. 

^^  Sarona  told  me  once  that  if  I'd  had  less  imagina- 
tion I  should  have  made  a  surgeon,  and  if  I'd  had 
more  imagination  I  should  have  made  a  musician.  I 
could  not  be  flattered,  because  of  the  qualification.  Yes, 
I  did  go  to  hear  the  Walpurgis  Night,  with  Eose.  Ah, 
somebody  didn't  choose  to  go  and  hear  it !  I  thought 
it  wonderfully  fine  ;  but  you  know  I  did  not  understand 
it,  nor  fully  take  it  in  :  I  think  it  must  be  beyond  me." 

^'  Oh  no,  that  is  not  the  reason  :  it  Avas  only  that 
you  had  not  studied  it  before  at  a  single  instrument. 
I  have  never  heard  it,  except  for  the  piano  ;  and  yet  I 
quite  feel  how  it  would  be  in  an  orchestra,  because  I 
know  it  so  perfectly  all  through  :  I  even  feel  in  my 
dreams  as  though  I  heard  it." 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  the  Wal- 
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purgis  Night  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  would  not  go,  onlj 
because  you  had  heard  it  so  many  times." 

"  I  certainly  thought  you  had  heard  it,  Cecilia.  You 
discoursed  of  it  as  if  you  were  at  liome  in  the  music 
from  beginning  to  end.  Not  that  it  would  have  been  a 
reason  not  to  hear  it,  even  unto  the  hundredth  time." 

''  No,  I  never  did." 

^'  Then  why  wouldn't  you  go.  Miss  Dudleigh?" 

"  Because  I  was  foolish,  ridiculous,  absurd :  pray  do 
not  mention  it." 

"  Oh,  then  you'll  go  next  time,  when  Eose  gets  strong, 
and  we  go  :  won't  you?" 

"  If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  ask  me,  I  will  not  put  back 
such  a  happiness." 

"  That's  right.  You  know,  when  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low Weber  was  all  the  rage :  I  used  to  hear  Oberon, 
and  Euryanthe,  and  Preciosa,  when  I  was  a  boy ;  and 
Der  Freischutz.  I  never  could  sit  out  the  first  act  of 
Der  Freischutz  :  it  made  me  shiver  all  down  my  back. 
I  think  I  like  Weber  best." 

"  Oh  no,  you  must  not  say  so." 

"  Eose  was  so  angry  with  me  for  saying  so  the  other 
day  :  why,  how  strange !  But  you  know  I  can't  help 
it  if  I  do." 

"  But  you  only  like  it  best  because  you  know  it  best, 
perhaps." 

^'  I  think  it's  very  likely.  Don't  you  like  Weber, 
and  play  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  love  him :  he  is  very  high  up.     I  think  it 
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shows  jou  would  like  Mendelssohn  beyond  all,  if  you 
knew  him,  that  you  like  Weber  at  present  best." 

"^^liy?  are  they  so  like?" 

^^  Oh,  most  unlike  ;  except  so  far  as  that  they  both 
created  by  re-creating  the  orchestra.  You  know  Weber's 
is  such  wonderful  orchestration  that  no  one  approaches 
him  except  Mendelssohn  :  who  surpasses  all." 

^'  Does  not  orchestration  mean  putting  the  instru- 
ments together  properly?  contrasting  them,  I  suppose?" 

^'  Making  counterparts  of  them." 

"  Oh,  counterparts  ! — counterparts  !  why,  I  was  read- 
ing about  them  last  night  in  Sarona's  book.  Human 
counterparts,  and  musical  counterparts  :  how  many 
more?" 

"  All  in  those,  I  should  say ;  for  you  cannot  go  fur- 
ther either  way  in  art  or  nature.  But  I  did  not  mean 
to  use  the  word,  for  I  know  you  do  not  like  it." 

^'  How  do  you  know  I  don't  like  it  ?  I  do  like  it 
now,  because  I  know  what  you're  at.  Let's  see :  we 
were  talking  about  Weber.  Oh,  no — about  orchestra- 
tion ;  and  you  didn't  wonder  I  liked  Weber  best.  Why 
don't  you?" 

"  Because  Weber  is  a  sort  of  preparation  for  Men- 
delssohn. You  can  better  realise  the  a^vful  greatness 
of  his  lonely  genius  after  you  have  taken  in  the  whole 
effects  of  a  composer  so  imaginative  as  Weber.  Besides 
you  know  you  have  heard  Weber's  greatest  works  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  you  have 
heard  the  least  of  Mendelssohn's  under  the  least  favor- 
able ;  and  those  of  the  greatest  you  heard  under  un- 
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favorable  circumstances  too,  for  you  had  never  heard 
the  Walpurgis  Night,  and  you  could  not  be  said  to 
hear  Elijah." 

"  And  then  there  was  something  alike  in  the  way 
they  both  died;  for  didn't  they  both  die  very  young?" 
"  Yes ;  but  it  did  not  make  them  alike.  Weber  was 
exquisitely  human — Mendelssohn  was  divine.  I  al- 
most wonder  the  Jews  did  not  acknowledge  him  as 
their  Messiah." 

This  ludicrous  suggestion  did  not  make  Bernard 
laugh,  as  it  would  have  done  at  any  other  time  :  he 
sighed  out  solemnly,  and,  standing  up,  crossed  the  room 
in  the  moonlight.     Cecilia  did  not  move. 

"  I  know  he  was  a  Jew.  But  they  are  very  proud 
of  him,  I  know  :  two  or  three.  Sarona  is,  for  one  :  I've 
seen  Sarona  look  at  that  bust  he's  got  in  his  dressing- 
room  till  he  quite  grew  to  look  like  it." 

'^  But  though  Mendelssohn  was  so  small — as  little  as 
possible  of  anything  but  spirit — Dr  Sarona  is  something 
like  him.     There  is  a  little  of  the  same  pride,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  purity ;  and  an  expression  about  the  mouth." 
"  So  I  said ;  but  Sarona  was  bitter  angry  :  I  thought 
he  would  have  knocked  me  down.     The  only  time  I 
ever  saw  Sarona  cry  was  when  Mendelssohn  died.     I 
was  frightened  ;  for  I  thought  he,  at  least,  had  lost  his 
father  or  his  sister.     i\.nd  when  I  found  out  it  was  the 
musician,  and  told  him  so — that  I  thought  it  was  some- 
body of  his  own — what  do  you  think  he  said?" 
"  I  should  like  to  know." 
"  He  said,  with  his  head  so  haughty,  and  in  such  a 
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hard  voice,  I  was  scared,  ^  If  Loma  were  dead,  or  my 
father  and  mother,  do  you  suppose  I  should  shed  tears  ? 
I  should,  selfish  as  I  am,  sorrow  too  much.  Do  you 
suppose  I  ever  weep  except  for  joy?'  And  then  he 
went  on  till  he  made  me  cry  too ;  for  he  said  he  was  so 
glad  Mendelssohn  was  at  rest." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so." 

'•'■  And  I  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  cry  for  joy  if  he 
could  be  certain  he  was  at  rest ;  for  it  was  more  than  I 
could." 

^' Oh,  Mr  Bernard!" 

"  You're  as  shocked  as  he  was.  You  pin  your  faith 
to  his." 

"  I  do  not :  I  have  a  faith  of  my  own." 

"  I've  not :  I've  no  certainty  of  anything." 

"  Certainty  is  not  faith.  You  have  faith,  or  you 
would  not  confess  to  having  none.  No  one  without 
faith  could  dare  allow  it :  even  to  himself." 

"  I  wonder  how  Mendelssohn  liked  dying!" 

"  He  would  most  intensely  have  shrunk  from  it,  of 
course.  But  remember,  Mr  Bernard,  he  did  not  know 
it :  he  actually  did  not  suffer  it.  It  was  translation,  Dr 
Sarona  says." 

"  Ah !  we  must  have  lights,  or  that  little  one  out 
there  will  be  thinking  she's  dying.     It's  deathly  dark." 

"  It  is  not ;  it  is  pearly,  soft  and  clear :  it  is  like  one 
of  Shelley's  Nights  beneath  his  leafy  pavilions  ;  or  one 
of  Mendelssohn's  rehearsals  in  a  dark  theatre,  with  only 
a  few  lights  scattered  in  the  orchestra." 

^'  That's  just  the  sort  of  way  Sarona  used  to  turn 
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things  when  I  was  very  gloomy.  You're  more  like  his 
sister  than  Miss  Loma.  So,  shan't  we  have  lamps  ? 
No,  we'll  wait  a  little ;  for  I  do  believe  " — treading  back 
to  Kose's  sofa — "  that  she's  asleep.  So  I'm  not  to  like 
Weber  so  well  as  Mendelssohn.  But  can't  Weber  be 
played  for  the  piano?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  though  his  music  for  the 
orchestra  is  so  beautiful,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  his 
music  for  the  pianoforte.  And  there  the  elevation  of 
Mendelssohn  is  so  decided :  his  pianoforte  music  is  more 
beautiful  than  all.  And  yet  not  more  beautiful ;  but  one 
feels  everything  of  his  the  most  beautiful  that  happens 
to  be  nearest.  It  is  the  ^  only  thing, '  as  Dr  Sarona 
says." 

"  I've  heard  Sarona  say  that.  But  I  wonder  Sarona 
can  bear  to  do  with  so  little  music,  loving  it  as  he 
does." 

"  Because  he  is  so  loving,  he  lives  for  others.  He  is 
even  like  Mendelssohn  there ;  for  Mendelssohn  was  as 
intensely  practical  as  ever  a  physician  could  be  :  he 
provided  for  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  and  gave  us  a  re- 
ligion we  never  had  till  now." 

"  Sarona  is  very  happy,  I  should  think.  You  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  him  :  do  you  suppose  so?" 

"  Perfectly  happy  in  his  profession,  and  happy  as 
need  be  in  other  respects." 

"  What  terms  you  use !  Well  I'm  glad ;  for  of  course 
you  know :  but  it  struck  me  there  was  something  on 
his  mind." 

^'  I  think  you  may  be  quite  easy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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about  him.  He  works  extremely  hard,  and  is  generally 
fatigued." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you,  who  can  persuade  him — for  I  know 
you  can — will  make  him  take  care  of  himself.  Where 
should  we  all  be,  if  Sarona  went !" 

"  Do  not  think  of  it ;  for  it  is  most  unlikely :  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  live." 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Dudleigh,  there's  one  thing  1 
want  to  ask  you.  That  ballet  that  you  didn't  come  to  : 
you  remember  ?  " 

''  Oh  yes,  I  remember." 

"  Well,  I  wish  now  that  you  had  come,  because 
you'd  have  heard  such  music.  I  suppose,  though,  you 
don't  like  dance-music?" 

"  As  much  as  opera  music.  Dancing  is  every  bit 
an  art  as  much  as  di'ama." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  so," — he  looked  delighted, 
— "  because  I  think  everybody  rates  dancing  so  low." 

"  And  the  drama,  too ;  because  there  is  so  little  per- 
fection of  either."  Miss  Dudleigh  would  have  gone 
round  to  Weber  again,  to  avoid  the  ballet ;  but  Ber- 
nard did  not  let  her." 

"Oh  I  had  such  dances  sent  me.  I've  worried  my- 
self almost  crazy  to  discover  the  author :  because  they 
came  pseudonymously." 

"  But  in  that  case  surely  you  would  not  wish  to 
trace  them." 

"  Yes,  I  should,  all  the  more ;  because  a  fellow  who 
could  do  that  would  not  ask  anything  of  me,  and  yet 
might  want  something.     Ambrosio  said  he  must  be 
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poor  or  he  would  have  published  them.  I  told  him  to 
be  sure  and  let  me  know  if  he  discovered :  for  I  set  him 
to  hunt.     You  know  Ambrosio  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  has  a  beautiful  band.  I  have  never 
heard  it." 

"  I  do  wish  you  had  heard  it — it  was  so  beautiful. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night,  altogether — splendid." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Cecilia  ardently,  looking 
across  at  the  sofa  in  the  window.  Then  Bernard 
smiled,  sweetly  too  ;  his  lip  quivered  through  the  shady 
light. 

"  Ah,  she  was  so  pretty  that  night :  you  ought  to 
have  seen  her.  But  you  wouldn't  come.  Never  mind  ; 
we'll  have  another  ballet,  another  midsummer.  But 
now,  I  want  you  to  try — I  don't  mean  to  try — to  play 
once  on  the  piano  the  dances  that  Mr  Vertu  sent  me. 
You  know  Vertu  can't  be  his  name  :  I  know  it's  an 
alias  ;  so  perhaps  you'll  know  the  style,  and  can  tell 
me  who  it  is." 

"  I  will  certainly  try  :  but  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to- 
night." 

'^  No  ;  Kose  is  asleep,  and  they  are  just  in  the  library 
among  my  treasures.  I  keep  them  always  :  a  little 
vain  I  am  to  have  had  music  sent  me." 

Bernard  was  in  the  best  of  humors  ;  and  when  so 
elated,  he  generally  took  his  time  whatever  he  went 
about.  So,  having  reached  the  library,  it  was  verily 
dark,  not  being  the  moon-side  of  the  house  ;  and  he 
had  to  ring  for  lamps  ;  then  looked  in  every  niche  and 
nook  except  the  right  one  :  for  it  was  a  sudden  freak,  this 
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sudden  liking  for  Vertu.  In  fact  he  had  previonslv 
quite  forgotten  where  the  dances  lay,  so  it  took  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  iind  them  ;  and  had  he  not  been, 
as  we  mentioned,  in  his  best  of  humors,  this  would  have 
made  him  rather  cross. 

Meantime,  Rose  was  not,  and  had  not  been  asleep : 
she  had  shut  her  eyes  and  forgotten  to  open  them; 
being  altogether  weary.  She  was  also  too  weary  to 
give  sign  that  she  had  not  slept ;  and  to  this  mock 
sleep  the  voices  of  Bernard  and  Cecilia  had  been  a 
mimic  dream.  When  Bernard  left  the  room,  she  tried 
to  rouse,  and  was  about  to  speak,  indeed ;  when  some- 
thing stayed  her.  Miss  Dudleigh  had  begun,  quite 
unweetingly,  to  strike  the  notes  of  the  Stonehenge  ma- 
zui'ka  with  the  lightest  touch,  which  no  one  could  have 
realised  outside  the  door,  Eose  heard,  and  languished 
with  astonishment ;  for  though  she  had  never  heard  it 
since  the  ballet,  she  knew  it  instantly  again.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  call  upon  Cecilia,  but  she  abstained ; 
for  she  seemed  to  remember  what  she  had  said  about 
the  author's  secresy.  Miss  Dudleigh  checked  herself, 
and  listened  cautiously,  as  though  for  the  absentee's 
return.  He  came  with  his  hands  quite  full,  and  laid 
their  burden  upon  the  piano. 

"  We  shall  wait  till  she's  awake.  I  hope  I've  not 
disturbed  her." 

".  I  am  not  asleep  now,  Eafe ;  do  ring  for  lights  if 
you  like." 

Cecilia  played,  off-hand,  the  manuscript,  so  that  Hose 
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was  convinced  of  the  authorship  at  once.  And  even 
Bernard,  who,  while  she  played  had  spent  his  time  in 
dancing  all  over  the  carpet,  exclaimed  at  the  finale  : — 

^'  How  well  you  played  them  !  I  thought  Sarona 
said  it  was  so  difficult  to  play  from  score." 

"  This  is  a  very  easy  score." 

"  I  know  I've  been  very  bad  to-night,  and  kept  her 
up  :  she  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  at  ten.  You're  to 
sleep  with  her  again,  you  know." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  going  to  bed  early,  Rafe ;  I  hate  it. 
But  Cecilia  must  be  half-dead :  we  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that." 

"  I'll  think  of  it  now.     Are  you  half-dead  ?  " 

"  No,  half  as  much  alive  again.  But  I  was  just 
thinking  it  was  time  for  Mrs  Bernard  to  have  her 
supper." 

"  A  grain  of  rye  or  wheat.  Come,  Mrs  Bernard,  it's 
all  ready  :  for  I  looked  into  the  closet  as  I  came  along." 

The  "  closet"  was  what  Bernard  always  called  his 
own  peculiar  room,  in  imitation  of  Sarona,  who  called 
his  the  cabinet.  It  was  not  a  closet,  as  we  know, 
though  more  like  a  cabinet  than  Sarona's. 

Hose  walked  off  from  the  sofa  without  her  husband's 
arm,  but  waited  for  Cecilia.  He  made  one  of  his 
grimaces  as  he  fell  behind,  and  another  when  he  bowed 
to  them  in  front,  having  slided  forwards  to  the  closet- 
door.  One  of  the  Eockedge  manoeuvres  that  were  so 
magical,  was  the  non-appearance  of  domestic  officers, 
except  on  positively  necessary  occasions.  At  breakfast, 
luncheon,  supper,  you  never  saw  them :  nor  ever  met 
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them  in  chamber,  hall,  or  corridor.  It  was  easy  at 
present  so  to  regulate  the  household ;  but  it  might  have 
become  a  difficulty  had  the  family  consisted  of  others 
besides  the  master,  the  lady,  and  a  single  guest.  Ber- 
nard had  also  to  make  a  third  grimace,  upon  reception 
of  the  unpalatable  fact  that  Rose  ate  more  this  even- 
ing than  she  had  eaten  when  with  him  alone ;  because 
Miss  Dudleigh  fed  her,  morsel  by  morsel,  from  the  plate 
upon  which  he  had  arranged  the  whitest  bits  of  chicken 
and  the  rosiest  flakes  of  ham. 

"  She  never  lets  me  feed  her." 

"  She  is  quite  right :  only  nurses  feed  their  charges, 
in  etiquette." 

"  Did  Sarona  teach  you  to  nurse  ?  for  you  do  it 
much  like  him.  Once  I  had  a  little  sort  of  a  low 
fever,  not  much,  which  put  me  out  of  joint,  and  he 
did  exactly  as  you  are  doing  now.  He  came  over  here 
and  slept  by  me,  and  lifted  me  about,  and  fed  me  with 
a  spoon,  and  then  laid  the  pillow  fresh,  and  set  off  for 
X  every  morning  early.  The  only  time  that  was,  by- 
the-by,  he  ever  came  here  to  sleep  :  I  couldn't  get 
him  now,  unless  I  were  ill.  That  was  in  his  seasoning 
days — full  four  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  I  am  rather  a  different  kind  of  nurse.  Besides 
his  skill,  Dr  Sarona' s  breeding  would  be  delightful  in 
a  sick-room,  so  fragrant :  and  he  is  so  strong  that  he 
can  be  quiet." 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  take  some  vanilla.  Did  you  like 
those  little  ices?" 
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"  They  really  were  ravishing  :  they  could  make  one 
in  love  with  tasting." 

"  Ah :  we  made  them !  What  fun  it  was  to  hear 
Sarona  going  on  about  their  leaving  the  taste  of  Paris 
on  the  tongue  !  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Rafe  ;  but  you  know  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them — the  manipulation  was  yours." 

"  But  the  poetry  was  yours.  Didn't  you  say,  how 
delicious  ices  would  be  flavored  with  flowers?  " 

"  Did  you  really  make  them,  Mr  Bernard?" 

"  Yes  I  did  ;  with  a  refrigerator,  and  a  still,  and  all. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  have  made  them  except  in  my 
honeymoon  !  I've  lost  the  secret  now.  What  do  you 
think  of  such  an  employment,  Miss  Dudleigh?" 

"  That  it  was  a  very  pretty  employment  for  a  bride- 
groom." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  those  who  haven't  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  bridegrooms.  Has  Sarona  seen  Federne 
lately,  and  the  boy  ? — They  never  called." 

"  But  they  sent  cards,  E-afe,  instead  :  and  I  was  very 
glad,"  said  Rose. 

^'  I  didn't  see  them  :  but  I  never  look  at  cards.  He's 
gone  out,  then." 

Miss  Dudleigh  laughed ;  and  Bernard  became  curi- 
ous. 

"  I  know  Moss  has  been  up  to  something." 

"  Indeed,  he  has ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you,  be- 
cause you  will  not  believe  it.  I  did  not,  when  Dr  Sa- 
rona told  me." 
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^^  Tell  us — Yes,  we  will.  I  know  it's  a  good  story." 
"  Dr  Sarona  was  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Lord  Federne  came  himself,  and  in  such  a  great  agony  that, 
for  a  wonder,  he  went.  He  found  Lord  Mossmoor  upon 
his  bed,  gasping  furiously,  and  half- choked  ;  but  by  no 
means  dying,  though  he  could  not  speak.  Lord  Fe- 
derne was  in  ecstasy,  for  he  swore  he  had  left  him  rigid 
and  breathless  ;  and  the  valet  bore  witness  that  he  had 
heard  a  heavy  fall,  and,  entering  the  dressing-room 
had  taken  the  body  up  and  carried  it  to  the  bed. 
They  were  in  many  minds  about  it :  congestion,  epi- 
lepsy, spasm  of  the  heart ;  but  Dr  Sarona,  who  could 
scarcely  keep  his  countenance,  ordered  himself  to  be 
left  alone  with  Lord  Mossmoor.  The  viscount  was  re- 
fractory at  first,  and  would  do  nothing  but  sigh,  and 
groan,  and  feign  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  yearning  to  de- 
part this  life ;  but,  at  length,  when  Dr  Sarona  threat- 
ened to  place  him  under  surveillance  as  not  entirely 
sane,  he  confessed  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  put  a 
period  to  his  miserable  existence.  Dr  Sarona  did  not 
show  he  was  the  least  amused  ;  but  asked  him,  gravely, 
whether  he  had  tried  with  a  razor,  or  taken  an  over-dose 
of  laudanum.  No,  neither ;  and  by  no  suggested  means. 
At  last,  too  vain  of  the  notion  to  conceal  it,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  drown  himself  in  the  wash- 
ing-basin, and  had  half-succeeded." 

"  We're  none  of  us  going  to  believe  that." 
"  No  more  did  I.     Dr  Sarona  says,  however,  that  he 
has  more  respect  than  contempt  for  a  person  who  could 
have  persisted  so  long  in  positive  self-torment.     But  I 
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always  knew  Lord  Mossmoor  had  a  big  will,  from  the 
shape  of  his  lips,  and  the  strong  curl  of  his  hair." 

"  But  it  isn't  true." 

"  But,  indeed,  it  is." 

"  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  It  seems  he  did ;  for,  of  course,  Dr  Sarona  found 
out  all  he  chose.  He  poured  the  basin,  which  was  a 
very  deep  china  one,  half-full,  and  held  his  face  in  the 
water  with  his  mouth  shut :  of  course,  he  could  not 
breathe." 

^'  Well,  I  didn't  give  him  credit  for  any  original 
genius ;  but  perhaps  he  knew  he  should  tumble  down 
before  he'd  half  done :  for,  of  course,  anybody  would, 
who  set  to  work  to  drown  themselves  standing  upright." 

"  Dr  Sarona  says  he  was  actually  suffocating,  and 
that  one  minute  longer  would  have  finished  all :  he 
was  insensible  when  the  valet  picked  him  up." 

"  But  if  he  wanted  to  drown  himself,  why  didn't  he 
go  and  do  it  snugly  out  at  the  end  of  the  pier  ?  " 

'^  That  was  what  Dr  Sarona  asked  him,  in  other 
words  ;  and  the  reply  is  the  kernel  of  the  affair  :  ^  Do 
you  suppose  I  would  endure  the  ignobility  of  plunging 
in  before  those  common  people,  and  standing  the  chance 
of  being  picked  up  by  one  of  their  fishy  boats  ?  Be- 
sides, I  wished  my  father  to  believe  I  had  died  a  na- 
tural death,  that  I  might  feel  I  had  done  my  duty  by 
him.' " 

^'  Done  his  duty,  by  dying  a  natural  death ! — Ca- 
pital !  " 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  perceive  that  suicide  would  de- 
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grade  the  name  ?  However,  Dr  Sarona  soon  got  rid  of 
him ;  and  they  are  gone  to  the  continent,  for,  at  least, 
six  months.  Lord  Federne  writes  letters  about  him 
every  week,  and  in  every  letter  entreats  Dr  Sarona  to 
set  off  directly  after  them  :  he  wanted  to  carry  him  with 
them  at  first." 

''  I  daresay  he  did  ! — A  modest  wish ! — What  a  fool 
Federne  makes  himself  over  that  young  monkey  !  " 

"  Well,  it  is  pardonable,  and  almost  touching.  I  can 
forgive  any  father,  or  mother  either,  for  loving  a  child 
too  much  ;  never,  never  for  not  loving  it  enough." 

Bernard  slowly  turned  upon  her  his  now  so  wistful 
eyes  ;  and  Rose,  who  knew  his  secret,  and  dreaded  lest 
it  should  be  rudely  searched,  prevented  his  reply. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  Lord  Mossmoor  should 
want  to  drown  himself  at  all." 

"What?"  said  Bernard. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  told  the  reason  ?  "  asked  Ce- 
cilia, quaintly. 

"  She  knows  as  well  as  you  and  I :  she's  only  coquet- 
ting it.  Well,  if  I  thought  a  lady  had  half-drowned 
herself  on  my  account,  I  should  be  so  vain  that  perhaps 
I  might  coquette  too." 

''  There  is  rather  deeper  coquetry  in  that  sentiment 
than  in  mine ;  for,  honestly,  I  do  not  know  why :  and 
you  seem  to  do  so,  from  your  inference." 

"  Shall  we  tell  her?"  asked  Bernard  of  Cecilia. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  appreciate  it." 

"Does  Sarona?" 
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"  He  has  more  pity  than  I  should  have  expected :  he 
took  the  trouble  to  talk  to  Lord  Mossmoor." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  tickled  him  with ;  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  or  the  judgment  after  death  ?  " 

"  I  believe  neither,  for  I  know  the  essence  of  his  ad- 
vice." 

"  What  was  that  ? 

"  That  he  was  happy  in  being  called  to  suffer ;  but 
only  in  proportion  to  his  suffering  with  patience,  and 
never  giving  Wiiy." 

''  Always  the  same  with  Sarona  :  that's  what  he  al- 
ways says.  Well,  he  may  be  right ;  but  one  thing  I'll 
declare,  that  he  couldn't  theorize  about  suffering,  if  he 
had  ever  practically  experienced  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  this.  Bernard,  whom 
Miss  Dudleigh's  good  story  had  further  exhilarated,  soon 
returned  to  it  again,  and  never  left  it  until  he  went  to 
bed :  this  night  to  sleep.  Next  morning,  it  was  imme- 
diately,— 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  gone  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  gone  some  time.  Rafe,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something — something  to  please  you." 

"  Whatever  you  tell  me  pleases  me.  I  like  you  to 
tell  me  things." 

"  I  would  not  have  told  you  a  month  ago,  because 
you  did  not  deserve  it ;  but  now  yom-  prejudice  has 
melted,  and  you  like  her." 

"  Is  she  going  to  marry  Sarona,  after  all  ? — And  she 
told  you  ? — the  imp  !  Has  he  been  coquetting,  like  his 
betters  ? — for  he  told  me,  not ! " 
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"  It  is  not  about  her  being  married.  You  appear  to 
think  of  nothing  else." 

"  No  more  I  do." 

"  It  is  about  those  dances." 

"  Hah  :  who  made  them  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Cecilia  herself." 

"  She ! — She  couldn't;  and  she  wouldn't  if  she  could." 

"  You  know  that  she  can  ;  and  you  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  just  like  her  to  do  it." 

"  Why,  then,  it's  only  likely  :  it  isn't  certain?" 

"  Quite  certain ;  unless  you  gave  any  one  a  copy 
which  has  reached  her." 

"  I  never  gave  anybody  a  copy.  Ambrosio  wanted 
one,  madly,  for  the  queen's  ball,  and  offered  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  :  as  if  I  wanted  a  hundred  pounds  I — and  I 
wouldn't  let  him  have  it,  even.  I  took  the  sheets  out  of 
the  band  myself:  I  never  even  showed  Sarona  the 
score.  Did  Miss  Dudleigh  tell  you  ?  Perhaps  she  pre- 
tended after  she  had  played  them  :  she's  quite  up  to  that." 
Bernard  could  no  more  help  teasing  at  times,  than 
roses  can  help  having  thorns.  His  wife  took  not  a  hint 
of  notice. 

"  While  you  were  out  of  the  room,  she  thought  I  was 
asleep,  as  you  did  ;  but  I  had  not  been  to  sleep  at  all  :  I 
only  liked  lying  still.  She  played  the  Stonehenge  ma- 
zurka. I  knew  it  directly,  although  I  had  only  heard 
it  once ;  and  I  was  certain,  though  slie  played  it  almost 
in  a  whisper,  that  it  could  only  have  come  from  her ; 
she  handled  it  so  like  herself.     Besides,  another  proof; 
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she  would  find  score  naturally  the  most  difiicult  under 
all  circumstances,  and  yet  she  went  straight  through  it : 
1  was  certain  then." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Rose  ?     Must  I  thank  her  ?" 

"  Thank  her,  Rafe  ! — Why,  if  you  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  it  would  drive  her  out  of  the  house." 

"  So  it  would.  Well,  I  did  not  think  she  was  so 
clever." 

^'  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you — not  to 
tell  you,  Rafe." 

"  Ask  me  ! — Ah,  you  never  do  ! " 

"  I  ask  you  everything.  Did  I  not  ask  you  yester- 
day for  fifty  pounds  ?  " 

'^  That  wasn't  for  yourself,  /  know.  Now  ask  me 
something  for  yourself." 

"  You  must  promise  to  do  it." 

"  I'll  promise,  if  you'll  only  ask." 

"  You  have  not  been  upon  the  water  for  six  whole 
weeks.  Now  I  do  not  ask  you  to  ride,  because  I  think 
sometimes  you  over-tire  yourself;  but  you  are  perfectly 
blanched  for  want  of  air,  and  I  will  have  you  take  a 
sail." 

"  But  I  can't,  for  the  ^  Shelley's '  doT^-n  at  X,  having 
her  cabins  fitted  up  fresh  for  you :  they'll  be  quite  a 
month  longer  about  her." 

"  You  can  row,  or  be  rowed,  if  it  is  calm  to-night." 

"  But  you  can't  like  rowing ;  it  makes  you  sick :  you 
can  sail.  I  fancied  yesterday  it  would  perhaps  do  you 
good  to  sail ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  put  it  into  your  head, 
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for  I  thouglit  just  now  tlie  sea-breeze  is  too  rougli  for 
you.  If  you  think  it  would  refresh  you,  /  think  it 
would,  and  I'll  send  for  a  boat  from  X." 

"  No,  Rafe ;  I  could  not  sail  just  now,  though  I  like 
it ;  but  you  promised  me  to  go  :  for  that  was  what  I 
wished.  You  must  go,  Rafe  :  it  was  lovely  last  night, 
and  will  be  lovely  to-night.  The  best  part  of  my  favor 
is,  however,  to  come.  I  want  you  to  take  Cecilia  with 
you :  she  does  so  love  the  sea,  and  she  never  gets  it." 

Bernard  twinkled  his  eyes  and  swept  them  with  his 
hand  ;  then  bent  over  her. 

"  What  a  little  thing  you  are  to  think  about  what 
everybody  wants  !  And  not  only  what  they  want,  but 
what  they  like.  You're  very  kind  to  her ;  you  love 
her,  Rose.     I  hope  she  loves  you." 

^^  She  loves  me  perfectly.  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  that." 

"  And  you,  who  believe  nobody ! " 

"  I  believe  in  you — and  her.     Surely  that  is  enough." 

^'  There's  nothing  to  believe  in  me.  I'm  a  dressed- 
up  skeleton:  hollow  face  and  all ;  only  I've  got  a  mask." 

''  The  mask  is  India-rubber,  then,  for  it  is  more 
flexible  than  any  face  I  ever  saw.  But  that  grand  way 
of  talking  only  convinces  me  you  want  the  sea." 

"  I  have  the  sea." 

"  No,  Rafe  ;  you  are  not  to  be  naughty.  You  have 
promised,  and  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

''  But  shan't  you  be  jealous  of  my  going  with  her 
all  alone  in  a  boat,  if  you  think  she's  so  irresistible?" 

"  I  only  hope  you  may  find  her  irresistible.     But  as 
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we  are  upon  it,  Rafe,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  nothing,  seriously  or  in  freak,  would  ever 
make  me  jealous." 

"  That's  just  like  me.  Nothing  would  ever  make  me 
jealous.     Remember,  Rose." 

Rose  bowed  her  curls  politely. 

"  You  pigmy,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  me !  as  you're 
doing  now." 

^^  I  did  not  know  it." 

Whatever  were  Rose's  powers,  she  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  barometer;  for  that  night  it  rained,  and  the  next 
day  the  wind  changed,  and  there  was  a  heavy  surf.  It 
was  quite  a  week  before  an  evening  came  in  calm ;  and 
Rose,  who  watched  the  weather  openly,  declared  it  was 
made  on  purpose.  She  had  rejoiced  in  the  very  way- 
wardness of  the  weather,  because  it  kept  Cecilia  longer 
than  she  might  otherwise  have  stayed. 

That  week  had  produced  its  fruits — a  singular  repose 
for  her  own  soul,  and  enjoyment  of  a  definite  nature 
for  Bernard.  He  declared  he  had  learned  more  music 
in  this  week  than  his  whole  life  before  had  brought 
him  :  he  Icnew  not  that  lie  had  learned  anything  inore. 

Miss  Dudleigh,  on  her  part,  discovered,  that  if  Rose 
had  altered  since  her  marriage — as  Sarona  maintained, 
and  had  remarked — she  was  at  least  altered  for  Sarona 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TOO  LATE. 


The  evening,  whicH  seemed  made  on  purpose,  had  a 
sea  as  calm  as  glass  and  a  skj  as  quiet  as  the  sea. 
Bernard  all  day  gleefully  anticipated  that  Eose  would 
be  able  to  go  ;  for  she  was  better,  and  said  so.  When 
the  evening  came,  however,  she  could  not  obey  the 
call:  a  relapse  of  weariness  drove  her  into  quiet  as 
before.  Bernard  prayed,  and  really  longed  to  stay 
beside  her :  nay,  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  her,  for 
his  affinity  with  her  made  him  weary  too.  She  con- 
vinced him  she  would  rather  be  left  alone :  she  abso- 
lutely longed  for  loneliness. 

And,  being  left.  Rose  began  to  wonder,  in  an  unreason- 
ing, child-like  way,  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness, 
whether  she  were  going  to  die.  A  sort  of  hush  was  on 
her  pulses ;  her  brain  was  as  in  a  tender  mist,  througli 
which  she  saw  and  felt.  Faint  flutterings,  like  wings 
of  unheard  and  unseen  moths  ju5t  startled  from  the 
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flowers,  seemed  passing  before  her  close-shut  eyelids. 
She  had  upon  her  memory  the  same  cloud  as  upon  her 
brain  ;  and  she  half,  not  wholly,  dreamed  that  dimness 
to  be  of  death.  She  was  far  too  young  a  wife,  and  far 
too  inwardly  alone,  to  dream  that  that  dimness  Avas 
of  Life  :  its  first  most  awful  intimation  so  like  its  last ! 

Miss  Dudleigh  had  not  been  prepared  for  her  excur- 
sion ;  as  Kose  was  afraid  she  might  make  some  objec- 
tion, and  so  disappoint  Bernard  and  herself.  She  was 
sitting  by  Kose  at  the  evening,  in  a  lampless  shade  as 
heretofore,  when  Bernard,  who  had  been  making  his 
arrangements,  looked  in. 

"  Would  you  like  a  turn  in  the  garden  ?  it's  very 
beautiful :  quite  moonlight ! " 

"  I  cannot  go  out,  Rafe,  but  I  know  Miss  Dudleigh 
will :  she  has  had  no  air  to-day." 

"  I'll  show  you  something  in  the  garden,  if  you'll 
come." 

"  She  will  come,  I  know  she  will ;  to  please  me.  And 
Cecilia,"  whispering,  ^'  do  try  to  keep  him  out,  for  he 
has  had  no  exercise  because  of  me." 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  at  all, 
for  I  would  rather  stay  with  you."  This,  however  it 
may  sound,  was  true. 

"  Mustn't  she  have  a  shaAvl  and  a  bonnet  on,  though 
it  is  warm?" 

"  I  never  take  cold,"  said  Cecilia,  joining  him  in  the 
hall. 

"  Then  you  shall  wear  that  ever  memorable  cloak  of 
my  minikin's  that  she's  so  fond  of.     She  always  likes 
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it  better  than  that  new  one  her  aunt  gave  her,  though 
it's  as  old  as  the  hills." 

It  was  the  veritable  chinchilla  of  the  Fridav  evening 
when  he  and  Rose  had  met.  Eveiybody  knows  what 
kind  of  wear  is  chinchilla  :  it  was  quite  worn  inside  ;  but 
still,  as  Cecilia  observed,  it  smelt  of  Rose.  She  wrapped 
it  all  over  her  head  to  hide  her  face,  but  soon  let  it  do^vn 
to  hang  as  it  liked,  having  entered  the  moonlight  garden. 

With  a  sprite-like  step  Bernard  trode  before  her,  so 
fast  she  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
nights  when  he  was  perfectly  happy  :  forgot  the  past : 
forgot  he  had  to  die  :  lived  just  in  the  present  like  an 
immortal  child.  Xor  was  it  all  moonlight ;  for  the 
moon  was  melting  from  her  full,  and  all  the  large  stars 
showed  like  baby-moons. 

"  Stand  here  and  smell.  Miss  Dudleigh." 

Between  the  TN-indows  of  the  drawing-room,  clematis 
trained  on  high  threw  heaps  and  masses  of  its  blossom 
into  the  moonlight.  The  bitter-sweet  fragi-ance,  sent  in 
clouds  upon  the  brain,  every  other  moment  met  the  salt 
sweetness  of  the  neighbouring  sea ;  and  they  mingled, 
ever  distinguishable,  into  one. 

"  It's  so  when  the  wind  is  south  :  the  sea  comes 
straight  into  the  flowers." 

She  answered  not.  She  was  associating  the  clematis 
with  Sarona  ;  and  Bernard  with  the  sea. 

^'  Now  let  me  go  in,  Mr  Bernard." 

"  But  I  haven't  shown  you  my  sight.     Come  on." 

He  went  forwards  quickly,  now  upon  the  grass,  now 
off  the  dew  to  the  gravel,  now  entering  beneath  dark 
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boughs  to  darker  ways,  and  never  looking  behind,  him. 
But  she  had  followed,  and  she  followed  still.  At  length 
he  left  the  maze  :  the  trees  gi*ew  thinner,  then  dispersed. 
A  rough  granite  grotto  rose  beyond  the  shrubbery  :  stone 
monsters  dimly  carved,  and  yet  more  dimly  seen,  reared 
their  perpetual  crests  to  guard  the  entrance  above,  a 
strew  of  moss,  wild  shells,  and  bristly  weeds.  Be- 
yond the  grotto,  on  a  tract  of  chalky  down,  rose  the 
outer  wall  of  Rockedge  ;  and  before  it,  yet  some  way 
off,  the  cliff. 

''  Shall  I  leave  you  here  ?  I'm  going  down  upon  the 
beach." 

^'  I  can  wait  till  you  come  back," 

Bernard  turned,  the  moonlight  on  his  frown ;  but 
when  he  saw  her  calm,  unconscious  face,  he  relented. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  come  ?" 

^'  You  know  I  should,  Mr  Bernard." 

"  Then  why  won't  you  ?" 

"  You  did  not  ask  me." 

"  Then  I'll  ask  you  now." 

"But  Rose?" 

"  Rose  knows  that  you're  to  come :  she  told  me  to 
bring  you  ;  but  we  didn't  tell  you,  because  we  wanted 
to  surprise  you.     Are  you  above  being  surprised  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  proceeded,  but 
more  carefully. 

"  I  am  going  first,  here,  because  it's  rather  slippery. 
Tread  just  where  you  see  me  tread." 

As  she  followed  down  the  gully,  where  the  smell  of 
the  sea,  condensed  into  one  mighty  current,  seemed  to 
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open  her  brain  quite  wide ;  she  felt  as  though  she  were 
coming  to  some  end  of  the  world,  and  should  there  find 
wings  for  ever.  Above,  the  silver-blue  seemed  grazed 
bv  the  edges  of  the  rocks  ;  below,  the  sea  grew  nearer, 
rolling  in  a  mist  of  music  along  the  haunted  shore. 
The  beach  was  gained,  and  her  first  passion  sent  her 
directly  to  the  water.  The  bay  was  nearly  full ;  the 
tide  just  rustled,  in  a  living  calm :  all  about  were  sand- 
ribs,  beds  of  flint,  and  chalky  flashes.  But  she  saw  not 
these  :  she  was  watching  the  white  distance  of  the 
water,  as  it  seemed  to  brim  up  the  sky,  and  meet  the 
moonlight.  Full  soon  came  Bernard's  voice,  ringing 
elfin  beneath  the  rocks  ;  and  its  echoes,  elfin  and  more 
elfin,  kissed  her  ear.  She  joined  him  where  he  stood 
upon  the  loftiest  of  the  chalk-heaps  that  had  fallen, 
busily  unknotting  the  rope  which  fastened  a  tiny  boat  to 
a  stake  fast  fixed  in  the  chalk,  yet  dashed  and  mantled 
with  weeds  of  older  waves. 

^^  I'm  going  to  take  you  a  row  in  this  boat.  You 
won't  be  afraid  because  it's  a  nut-shell?  It's  very 
safe." 

^^  Afraid!" 

The  time  was  over  for  remonstrance.  There  are  hours 
when  it  is  not  selfish  to  give  way  utterly  to  enjoyment ; 
for  the  hours  of  joy,  for  those  who  are  capable  of  enjopng 
the  most,  are  far  too  rare  to  dissipate  the  inward  awe 
which  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  soul.  But  it  was 
strange  enough  that  Cecilia's  supreme  delights  had  al- 
ways held  in  her  imagination  ;  as  the  possibility  of  hear- 
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ing  an  orchestra  with  Sarona,  and  of  finding  herself 
alone  with  Bernard  upon  the  sea. 

She  knew  not  how  she  reached  the  boat,  into  which  he 
passed  her  so  deftlj  over  the  deep  water  beneath  the  rock. 
He  followed  instantly  ;  the  rope  flashed  down  and  set- 
tled beneath  its  spray  ;  they  left  the  shadow ;  they  were 
swaying  in  the  perfect  moonlight. 

"  There  are  the  ^  Mermaid  Kocks/  "  she  said,  as  they 
floated  close  beneath  a  crown  of  moony  crags  with  black 
wet  weeds  that  touched  the  water,  and  silver  sharp  as 
snow  upon  their  points  aloft. 

"  Who  told  you  they  were  the  Mermaid  Rocks?  " 

"  You  did,  the  first  day  we  came  to  Eockedge." 

"  The  time  you  tumbled,— did  I  ?  " 

^'  You  said  you  had  seen  them  grin  and  snigger  and 
make  horrible  new  faces — that  you  could  not  splash  the 
water  with  an  oar  so  near  them,  and  paddled  back  in- 
stead." 

"  What  made  you  remember  that?  " 

"  I  remember  everything,  unfortunately." 

"Why  unfortunately?  Are  you  frightened  at  the 
rocks  ?  You  need  not  be  ;  they  cannot  hurt  our  craft : 
she's  far  too  small." 

"  Oh,  no  :  I  should  be  frightened  at  nothing  upon  the 
sea,  though  I  am  such  a  coward." 

"  Yes,  there  are  the  Mermaid  Eocks,  and  they  quite 
smile  to-night.     Now  you  know,  people  say " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  feathered  his  oar :  but 
she  looked  so  eagerly,  that  he  caught  her  eye,  or  it  fixed 
his. 
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"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

'^  Yon  were  gomg  to  tell  me  something  that  they 
say." 

^'  It  wasn't  anything  :  only  about  myself.  1  can't  get 
on  without  Eose,  you  see." 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  you  would  :  no  more  can  I." 

"  Nonsense !  You  never  feel  foolish." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  ever  did." 

'^  I  do.  Often  and  often  with  Sarona,  when  I  knew 
him  first,  I  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  poking.  Now^  I 
never  do  anything  but  twattle  :  he's  the  talker." 

^'  What  has  talk  to  do  with  such  a  night  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  like  silence  on  the  sea :  but  you  know  Sa- 
rona  thinks  so  highly  of  you." 

^'  Far,  far  too  highly :  and  yet  I  am  glad  he  does  so, 
for  otherwise  I  should  not  be  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  has  too  much  reverence  for  his  Mend  to 
intrude  upon  him  any  person  of  whom  he  did  not  think 
well.     This  is  something  like  silence." 

"  Now  you  shall  hear  her  voice."  He  rested  on  his 
oar. 

If  the  sea  s  voice  be  the  voice  of  silence,  they  heard 
it  to  the  utmost.  Far  clearer,  fuller,  than  through  the 
struggles  of  the  storm,  the  echoes  from  the  cliff"  afar  came 
near,  mingling  with  the  dream-tone  of  the  slumbering 
waves  around.  No  noise  or  sound  from  shore, — no  fra- 
grant message  from  the  garden-land,  nor  noise  upon  the 
sea ; — still  sound, — sound  everjnvhere.  And  the  artist- 
ear,  which  makes  a  spectrum  for  all  sounds  that  are  not 
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separate,  distinguislied  the  self-same  harmonies  that 
govern  the  gradations  of  the  orchestra,  from  deep  to 
deep  descending,  until  sounds  are  lost  in  sound  as  lights 
in  light. 

But  soon  an  alien  music,  more  alien  to  her  heart 
though  human,  struck  through  the  deepest  glorj  :  it  was 
Bernard's  laughter,  more  infantine  than  ever  in  its  mo- 
notone against  the  sea. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  didn't  break  the  silence." 
"  There  never  was  silence  to  break ;  and  yet  was 
ever  silence  so  calm  ?     Silence  is  irritating  in  compari- 
son." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  sea  would  have  excited 
you,  as  you're  so  musical." 
"  Music  does  not  excite  me." 

''  That's  like  Sarona  : — he  says  it  lulls  him  ;  but  that's 
because  you  both  understand  it  so  well.  How  strange 
it  is  that  I  always  feel  inclined  to  talk  when  I  ought  to 
hold  my  tongue,  and  to  hold  my  tongue  when  I  ought 
to  talk." 

"  But  surely  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  please  in 
that  respect  :   you  are  not  a  clergyman." 
"  You  said  you  liked  silence  here." 
"  Because  you  said  so  fii'st.     I  am  always  ready  to 
talk :  rather  too  much  so." 

^'  I  was  afraid  to  talk  to  you  when  you  were  listening 
to  the  sea,  lest  I  should  distm-b  you.  Do  you  know  how 
changed  you  are  ?  I  see  that  you're  not  unnatural,  and 
can  look  happy.  Isn't  it  wretched  to  see  people  look 
unhappy?  " 
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"  I  thinkj  however  generous  your  heart  is,  that  you 
may  make  yourself  quite  happy  about  those  who  looJc 
unhappy  :  they  cannot  be  very  miserable." 

^'  Ah  !  but  I  know  in  a  moment.  There's  the  hungry, 
starved-out  look  :  some  beggars  have  it,  not  the  impu- 
dent ones  ;  and  the  revengeful  look  you  meet  in  the 
streets  : — people  who  would  murder  themselves  if  they 
didn't  hate  God ;  and  the  stolid  look  :  eyes  that  have 
spilled  all  their  tears,  and  are  dead-dry.  But  there's, 
besides,  the  impenetrable  look  :  the  worst,  and  it  hides 
the  worst  of  all." 

"  But  in  that  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  declare  that 
there  is  anything  behind :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
impenetrable  is  a  blank,  stone  all  through." 

"  Well,  so  I  thought  it  might  be  ;  but  when  a  face 
casts  off  its  impenetrability,  shines  all  through  with  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  what  must  one  think?" 

"  Certainly  that  the  impenetrable  icas  merely  a  blank  ; 
a  vacant  mask  of  a  being  susceptible  to  pleasm-e  ;  which, 
if  it  shines  '  all  through,'  cannot  leave  much  room  for 
misery." 

"  Not  at  all :  the  trouble  is  thrust  back  into  your 
brain.  Look,  the  moonlight  is  here,  and  yet  the  dark 
is  there,  and  we  see  through  the  silver  veil  the  dark 
quite  silver  too.  It's  a  more  certain  proof  of  melancholy 
than  all,  when  people  show  it  through  their  pleasure  in 
anything  :  and  it  must  be  pretty  deep." 

'^  But  melancholy  is  not  misery,  Mr  Bernard  :  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  death  in  the  soul ;  it  is  only  feeling 
after  a  higher  life." 
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"  I  meant  sorrow,  then  ;  tliongh  I  onglit  to  liave  re- 
membered the  ^  divinest '  can't  be  grief.  What  stuff 
Milton  wrote  sometimes :  all  his  gold  lies  in  one  vein. 
So  death  in  the  soul  is  misery  !  Very  horrible,  but  in- 
correct ;    as  the  soul  can't  die  ! " 

"  I  mean  what  the  soul  most  shrinks  from,  as  from 
the  idea  of  death  :  but  I  should  think  all  suffering  past 
when  that  time  came,  either  for  the  spirit  or  the  body  ; 
and  when  the  resurrection  comes  the  shock  is  only  re- 
collected." 

^'  You  mean  when  one  wakes  up  after  a  dreadful 
blow.  They  say  time  heals  all  wounds,  and  that's  what 
they  mean  ;  but  it  used  to  puzzle  me  of  old." 

''  Time  does  not  heal  the  wounds  of  the  spirit,  only 
of  the  heart." 

"  I  don't  understand  the  difference  :  it's  all  one." 

"  Personally,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference I  am  certain.  I  suppose  Avhen  one  loses  one's 
relations,  if  they  have  been  kind  and  gentle,  one  should 
sorrow  in  a  fashion  for  their  loss  ;  and  yet,  though  I 
never  had  any  to  lose,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have 
mourned  them  long,  unless  there  had  been  the  greatest 
strength  of  sympathy  :  even  then,  it  would  not  have 
been  for  want  of  them  that  I  should  have  wept." 

''  Ah  !  I  can  tell  you  about  that :  at  least  I  can't  j 
but  I  can  say  that  my  father's  loss  is  as  fresh  to  me  as 
it  was  the  morning  they  put  him  into  the  pit-hole ;  and 
I  could  cry  as  easily  for  want  of  him." 

^'  That  is  too  tender  a  remembrance  to  be  called  a 
want.     What  I  mean  is,  perhaps,  what  no  one  has  ever 
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realised  ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  to  me.     And  yet  I  ought  not 
to  saj  so,  for  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Who  has  it  ?     Not  Sarona  ?" 

"  God  bless  him  !     No.     His  sister." 

"  I  used  to  think  her  apathetic  when  first  I  knew  her  ; 
but  there's  passion,  as  Sarona  calls  it,  in  her  gaze. 
Ah !  but  do  jou  really  suppose  she  is  always  wanting 
him?'' 

^^  Do  I  suppose  ?  Day  and  night,  night  and  day : 
that  he  is  never  from  her  thoughts  I  am  certain  ;  and  he 
says  so  who  knows  far  more  than  I.  Dr  Sarona  told 
me  himself  of  the  change  that  had  passed  upon  her  dis- 
position, and  it  convinced  me.  She  was  selfish  and 
impetuous ;  now  she  is  heroic  and  gentle.  I  always 
think  her  smile  more  sad  than  many  tears." 

"  She's  a  puzzle  of  mine  :  she  must  be  very  awfully 
religious — that  is,  drawn  up  to  heaven — or  she  could  not 
live." 

"  She  only  has  faith." 

"  They  talk  about  dying,  in  the  newspapers.  Can 
they  remember  they  have  to  die  ?  That's  the  question. 
What  is  death  ?  And  strangely  enough,  it's  a  question 
one  would  never  put,  if  there  were  the  slightest  chance 
of  its  being  answered." 

"  You  know  all  Dr  Sarona's  answers,  of  com'se." 

''  He  never  lets  me  talk  about  it :  he  says  I  fi-ighten 
myself  with  it  like  a  baby.  And  so  I  do ;  though  it's 
very  unflattering  of  him  to  say  so.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  was  brave  ;  but  I  saw  my  father  die.     Ah  !  but 
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what  does  Sarona  say  to  you,  for  I  know  you're  a  bit  of 
a  coward  :  does  lie  let  you  talk  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  what  assures  me  he  has  the 
awe  which  the  strongest  spirit  has  most  strongly.  But 
one  night,  in  a  very  mysterious  mood,  he  said  that  it 
was  absurd  to  say  death  is  the  greatest  mystery." 

"What  is,  then?" 

"  Marriage  :  he  says  so,  at  least." 

"  That's  perfectly  beautiful.  Of  course  it  is  to  him, 
as  he  was  never  married !  And  you,  too  !  Well,  hav- 
ing so  far  the  advantage  of  you  both,  I  shall  make  bold 
to  say  that  if  death  be  no  gTcater  mystery  than  mar- 
riage, it's  a  clear  and  sunny  and  most  straightforward 
path.  Amen.  Ha  !  one  of  your  big  looks.  Am  I  im- 
pertinent?" 

"  Most  pertinent ;  and  I  remember  saying  to  Dr  Sa- 
rona, ^  you  cannot  possibly  tell.'  But  such  is  his  wis- 
dom, I  am  afraid  it  stands  him  in  the  stead  of  experience : 
I  fear  he  knows  everything." 

"  But'you  Avouldn't  mind  his  knowing  all  about  you?" 

"  The  little  that  there  is  he  knows.  But  I  hope  he 
finds  more  elsewhere  to  amuse  himself  with." 

"  /  know  all  about  Sarona :  all  that  he  ever  does  he 
tells  me.     Do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  What  should  it  signify  to  me,  or  what  affair  is  it  of 
mine  ?  I  should  be  indeed  sui'prised  if  you  were  not 
heart  in  heart." 

"  I  know  whenever  he's  annoyed,  or  hurt  :  and  I 
know  that  some  one  has  been  hurting  him  lately." 
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"  As  far  as  that  goes  I  know  even  more  j  for  I  know 
who  hurt  him,  and  what." 

"  Oh !  tell  me." 

"  People  said  evil  things  ahout  my  living  in  his 
house,  and  he  was  sorry  :  not  for  himself  but  me." 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"  I  think  it  quite  sufficient." 

"  But  I  know  it's  not  all.    I  shan't  say  what  I  think." 

"  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  say  it ;  and  I  am  not 
sorry  of  the  opportunity  to  assure  you,  that  you  were 
quite  mistaken  when  you  imagined  that  I  desired  to 
marry  Dr  Sarona." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  thought  so  ?    He  told  you ! " 

"  He  never  mentioned  your  name.  But  I  was  cer- 
tain, the  night  he  did  me  the  honor  to  speak  to  me  upon 
the  subject,  that  you  had  forewarned  and  prepared  him: 
he  never  would  have  done  it  of  his  o^vn  accord." 

"  And  you  were  not  ready  to  kill  me  ?" 

"  I  was  desperately  angry ;  but  only  with  myself,  for 
ever  having  come  across  him.  How  could  I  possibly 
be  angry  at  your  considering  me  worthy  of  him  whom 
you  love  so  deeply  ?  for  unless  you  had  believed  me 
worthy,  you  would  not  have  interfered." 

"  Not  at  all :  as  we  are  so  ingenuous,  that  was  just 
not  the  reason." 

"  Then  it  was  a  nobler  one :  it  was  because  you  were 
too  generous  to  see  a  woman  suffer  without  endeavour- 
ing to  redress  her.  You  thouglit  that  Dr  Sarona  had 
been  inconsiderate  in  exposing  me  to  his  fascinations." 

None  but  Sarona  could  have  detected  the  pride  that 
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writhed,  tlie  satire  that  tortured  itself,  beneath  these 
natural  words. 

"  You  mustn't  be  angiy  because  I  thought  you 
liked  him :  if  I  had  been  a  woman  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  world." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  unless  he  had  invited  you 
to  follow  him." 

"  I  was  misled  by  your  extraordinary  sympathy ;  for 
I  never  saw  two  beings  so  like,  yet  so  unlike." 

"  I  thank  you  for  qualifying  the  first  assurance :  I 
cannot  endm*e  to  be  considered  like  him,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  walk  in  the  light  of  his  soul.  Why  anybody 
should  suppose  it  Kkely  I  might  be  attached  to  him,  I 
can  comprehend  and  excuse  ;  but  it  is  intolerable  to  have 
it  supposed  that  he  is  thinking  of  me  in  that  way." 

Bernard  paused  in  his  rowing,  and  stroked  the  fine 
hair  off  his  forehead 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  we  thought  so?" 

"  Merely  because  you  intimated  to  him  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  his  proposals  j  which  you  could 
only  have  done  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
more  than  agreeable  to  himself  to  make.  Doubtless  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  rousing  him  to  the  effort,  and 
supporting  him  under  it." 

Bernard  cast  down  his  eyes  like  a  woman,  and  bit 
his  lip.  She  was  not  looking  at  him,  for  her  own  eyes 
were  closed  upon  a  vaguer  evening  in  her  brain,  with 
stars  of  fire.  Presently  a  sweet  voice  said,  in  the  be- 
wildering accent  of  almost  infant  woe  : 

^^  I  am  very  unhappy  about  it,  and  wish  to  make  my 
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peace.  I  did  think  you  loved  Sarona  first,  and  it  was 
for  that  I  spoke  to  him.  But  if  I  hadn't  known  you 
could  make  him  happy,  and  that  he  delighted  in  you, 
I  should  never  have  taken  such  a  liberty.  I  never 
meant  you  to  know  it,  and  you  never  would  have  been 
pained  about  it,  if  he  hadn't  been  imprudent.  Why,  I 
thought  Sarona  safer  than  the  grave." 

"  I  told  you  before,  he  never  mentioned  it.  I  found 
it  out  easily  enough  myself;  and  just  because  no  one 
except  yourself  has  any  power  over  Dr  Sarona.  It  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  either  to  me  or  to  him. 
I  only  desire  that  it  may  be  dropped." 

^'  I  can't  think  what  bewitched  me  to  get  upon  such 
ground,  or  how  I  got  there  :  it  must  be  the  moonlight. 
I  know  I  have  no  right  to  speak  upon  such  subjects,  as 
Sarona  has ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

Miss  Dudleigh  stamped  with  her  foot  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 

'^  Was  that  a  dolphin  jerked  us?  So  you  won't  for- 
give me?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  :  pray  do  not  mention  it 
again." 

^^  Shake  hands  then  upon  it,  and  I  never  will." 

He  stretched  his  hand  across  the  boat.  She  found 
her  own,  but  only  gave  him  her  finger-ends,  which  he 
clasped  and  held. 

^'As  cold  as  sea- weed.  Is  it  the  evening,  or  my 
rude  speeches?" 

"  Neither :  I  am  always  cold,"  drawing  back  her 
hand  to  her  side. 
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"  That's  not  true  :  your  hands  have  "been  warm  all  the 
week,  every  time  I  said  good-night." 

^'  Because  I  had  been  playing  all  the  evening :  a  very 
natural  effect." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  play  like  those  women  who  skate 
over  the  keys  :  your  fingers  drop  fire." 

"  More  likely  there  is  fire  in  the  music,  and  in  those 
keys  of  yours  :  it  passes  up  the  arm  into  the  brain." 

"  And  I  daresay  then  it  glows  in  your  eyes.  But  I 
can't  tell ;  for  Rose  will  never  let  me  come  and  stand 
before  you  while  you  play." 

"  She  is  very  kind ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  I  care 
whether  I  am  looked  at  or  not ;  except  that  I  should 
rather  not  disturb  the  effect  of  the  music  I  play  by  any 
intimation  of  my  presence.  Mendelssohn  was  the  only 
musician,  whose  person,  harmonious  and  beautiful  as 
music,  could  resolutely  increase  the  effect  of  his  playing 
by  his  presence.  Dr  Sarona  says,  that  is  why  the  secret 
of  interpretation  died  with  him." 

"  You  always  go  off  to  Mendelssohn  when  I'm  talk- 
ing about  you :  that's  why  I  call  you  impenetrable. 
Having  gone  so  far,  I  don't  care  how  far  I  go  ;  and  I 
expect  to  be  drowned  before  I've  done.  You  look 
as  if  you  could  kill  me  now,  with  the  gTcatest  cool- 
ness." 

"  I  could  kill  myself,  if  I  had  courage  ;  merely  for 
the  ecstasy  of  getting  into  the  alien  element :  going 
down  deeper  and  deeper,  with  slumber  rushing  on  one's 
brain.  Oh  !  if  one  could  only  live  in  the  sea — and 
live." 
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"As  slippery  as  ever:  shall  I  never  catch  you? 
Come,  tell  me ;  was  your  hand  cold  because  you  were 
angry?" 

"  I  was  not  angry,  and  I  did  not  know  I  was  cold." 

"  What  a  sorrowful  voice !  Miss  Dudleigh,  are  you 
unhappy?"  With  the  most  infantine  pettishness  he  put 
this  audacious  question. 

"  I  should  be  perfectly  happy,  Mr  Bernard,  if  you 
would  let  poor  me  alone  :  I  thought  you  meant  me  to 
be  so  to-night." 

"  So  I  did ;  and  that  was  why  I  talked  about  you  to 
yourself.  Sarona  says,  all  nervous  people  like  to  talk 
about  themselves." 

"I  am  afraid,  that  though  severe,  he  is  right. 
But  I  am  not  nervous  to-night ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  I  would  rather  talk  of  any  other  body." 

"  Of  Sarona  ?  "  said  Bernard  significantly.  "  But 
you  know  I  want  to  talk  about  you,  and  I  shall.  I 
thought  you'd  tell  me  all  yom-  story  to-night :  I  like  to 
hear  stories." 

"  I  have  no  story.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  me 
until  Dr  Sarona  took  me." 

^'  Were  you  glad  to  go  with  him  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  at  first :  I  rebelled  like  a  devil,  and  was 
than  a  devil  more  wretched." 

"  And  Sarona  cast  out  the  devil :  or  chained  him ; 
for  I  sometimes  see  a  kind  of  shudder  come  over  you, 
as  though  you'd  an  unearthly  companion  by  your  side. 
It  was  that  made  your  hands  cold  just  now :  he'd  been 
breathing  over  them." 
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Affected  either  by  his  wayward  mischief,  or  elfish 
glance,  she  shuddered,  even  as  he  spoke.  His  laughter 
pealed  above  the  sea. 

^^  I've  done  something  to  you  at  last,  though  I  have 
no  volition,  and  couldn't  put  Miss  De  Berri  to  sleep." 

"Miss  De  Berri! "  said  Cecilia,  in  a  sharp  proud  voice. 

"  Well,  wasn't  ^e  Miss  De  Berri  when  I  put 
her — I  mean,  when  I  didn't  put  her  to  sleep?  I've 
never  succeeded  yet :  have  you  ?  But  you  must  be  cold, 
and  you're  going  to  have  this  boat-cloak  that  Rose 
made  me  promise  to  bring." 

It  was  folded  upon  the  middle  seat.  He  drew  his 
oars  in,  laid  them  down  glistening  like  gathered  reeds, 
and  stepped  across  the  seat :  it  was  the  only  one  be- 
tween them,  and  he  sat  down  on  it  slowly,  close  before 
her.  She  drew  the  mantle  from  his  hands,  and  flung 
it  round  her  ;  one  end  splashed  down  into  the  sea,  and 
she  turned  to  reach  it ;  but  Bernard  caught  it  first,  and 
wrapped  it  carefully  and  closely  to  her  breast,  leaning 
towards  her,  looking  at  her  with  his  most  serious  ex- 
pression :  a  gravity  terrible  upon  such  a  face.  So  long 
he  looked,  he  leaned,  that  she  raised  her  eyes  and  fixed 
them  full  upon  him.  Those  glorious  lights,  so  calm  if 
passionate,  and  perfectly  serene,  had  scarcely  touched 
his  vision  before  his  own  eyes  fell.  He  looked  asleep, 
and  surely  must  have  slumbered,  for,  in  another  instant, 
he  had  clasped  her  fingers  in  a  clench,  which  itself  told 
agony  beyond  all  words,  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 
She  felt,  not  summer  breath,  nor  blossom  kisses,  but  a 
tear,  that  fell  upon  her  cold  hand,  cold  as  death. 
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Then  softly,  warily,  slie  folded  botli  her  arms.  "  Oh, 
fear  not ! — Do  not  he  afraid  !"  he  whispered,  "  I  will 
ask  nothing,  tell  you  nothing  ;  but  I  will  say  this — for 
my  own  sake,  not  yours;  for,  of  coui'se,  you  cannot 
suffer — I  always  loved  you — would  have  married  you — 
I  mean,  have  asked  you — but  for  Sarona's  sake.'' 

She  stretched  her  white  hand,  with  a  grace  as  calm 
as  her  unalterable  aspect,  and  laid  it  on  his  lips  one 
moment.  He  was  silent ;  but  the  next,  on  that  strange 
face  of  his  there  gleamed  a  spectral  smile. 

^^  But  you  love  me!"  again  he  said,  this  time  not 
whispered  :  ^^  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  yes  ;  but  if  you 
say  not  '  no,'  I  shall  believe  it." 

There  was  no  reply,  and  Bernard  took  up  the  oars. 
He  seemed,  between  eacli  soft  and  soundless  dip,  each 
silver  splash,  to  listen  for  her  voice,  in  fear.  The  soft 
and  soundless  dip,  the  silver  splash,  were  all.  The 
moonlight  rocks  drew  nearer :  they  were  past.  The 
cliff  shone  close  and  bright :  the  haven  was  at  hand. 
From  the  sileDce  between  the  two  companions,  it  might 
have  seemed  as  though  the  haven  were  the  dearest 
longed  for;  as  if,  uncongenial  and  unloving,  they  dreaded 
not,  but  rejoiced,  to  part.  Perhaps  it  was  so  ;  for  Ber- 
nard, as  they  approached  the  mooring,  darted  from  the 
boat,  as  if  to  escape  the  sea  then  and  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


UNISONS. 


"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  Miss  Dudleigli/'  said  Frid- 
olin,  as  he  opened  the  door  next  morning.  Truly  there 
was  a  letter,  and  it  lay  upon  the  dining-room  table  :  an 
unknown  hand,  though  grand  and  bold.  She  opened 
it,  and  out  of  the  envelope  fell  a  twenty  pound  bank- 
note. She  looked  at  the  signature  in  a  rage :  it  was  that 
of  John  Sarona  ;  and  thus  it  began  and  ended  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Dudleigh, — Before  I  left  X,  I  in- 
tended to  present  you  with  a  remembrance,  which  you 
would  not  have  refused,  as  we  are  friends.  But  I  found 
it,  not  to  say  difficult,  impossible  ;  for  few  as  are  your 
ornaments,  and  plain  your  costume,  I  should  neither 
dare  to  replace  those,  nor  to  interfere  with  this.  Buy, 
then,  what  you  please  :  music  which  I  cannot  choose, 
or  books  which  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  your  reading. 
Only  do  not  send  back  my  gift,  or  I  shall  find  means 
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to  double  it.  You  know  that  what  I  say  I  can  do. 
Our  long  conversations  have  left  me  with  a  grateful  im- 
pression of  your  daughterhood ;  and,  despite  your  de- 
terminations, I  adopt  you  as  my  child  ;  therefore,  very 
seriously,  I  request,  that  if  I  can  be,  or  you  portend  that 
I  can  become,  of  the  slightest  service  to  my  son — your 
brother — you  will  let  me  know  :  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
him  to  apply  to  me  •  and  to  you  I  look.  You  will  not 
forget  this,  nor  imagine  it  signifies  nothing.  God  bless 
you  all.     Yours,  faithfully." 

Sarona  entered  as  she  read  ;  he  had  just  dismissed  a 
patient :  after  he  had  shaken  hands,  she  gave  him 
the  letter.  She  had  inward  reasons  for  doing  so  :  and 
perhaps  he  knew  it ;  for,  looking  significantly  at  her  in 
returning  it,  he  yet  made  no  observation.  She  hast- 
ened to  take  advantage  of  his  solitary  presence. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at  Eockedge  some 
time  to-day  ?  Mr  Bernard  is  very  anxious  ;  and  I  think 
with  cause.     I  should  really  like  you  to  see  Eose." 

Without  a  shrug  or  gesture  of  any  kind,  he  assented. 

"  But  what  time  will  suit  them  best  ?  After  two 
Tv411  perhaps  be  late." 

'^  Not  at  all ;  except  that  1  should  like  you  to  see 
her  by  daylight." 

"  Is  there  any  fresh  symptom,  that  you  are  anxi- 
ous?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  looks  ready  to  sink  into  an 
everlasting  sleep." 

"  So  she  did  the  other  day.     But  she  will  not,  just 
VOL.  III.  N 
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yet.  One  could  almost  desire,  for  her  own  sake,  that 
she  might." 

This  impious  wish,  uttered  in  tones  as  sweet  as  the 
breath  of  daffodils,  sent  a  chill  through  the  hearer  like 
presentiment ;  but  did  not  affect  the  speaker.  If  Miss 
Dudleigh  were  impenetrable,  he  was  unapproachable. 
He  left  the  room  directly ;  and  she  prepared  an  answer 
to  John  Sarona  in  her  head  :  she  could  not  write  it  then, 
for  she  had  to  give  her  lessons  ,*  which,  to  her  shame  be  it 
spoken,  she  hated  more  and  more,  though  she  was  more 
than  ever  earnest  in  giving  them.  She  went  out,  and 
the  letter  and  note  were  in  her  pocket.  And  the  end 
of  the  note  was  this,  that  having  changed  it  at  Jett  and 
Saphir's,  she  spent  ten  pounds  of  it  subsequently  upon 
a  certain  ivory  inkstand,  for  Sarona's  thirty-first  birth- 
day, and  laid  away  ten  pounds  for  others  poorer  than 
she  was  : — a  providence  which  could  not  be  called  an 
alms,  as  the  money  did  not  belong  to  herself. 

Sarona  arrived  at  Eockedge  about  half-past  three.  It 
possessed  him  to  enter  quietly ;  and,  much  to  the  aston- 
ment  of  his  man,  who  had  never  seen  him  lose  his  time, 
he  walked  from  the  gate  of  the  lodge.  The  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  heard  not  his  steps,  though  they 
were  in  a  front  room  ;  but  he  had  picked  his  way,  as 
though  to  avoid  waking  them.  He  gave  a  small  knock, 
too,  which  they  both  realised ;  and  Bernard  started  at 
its  sound. 

"  That  can't  be  Sarona,  without  a  carriage  ?" 

He  opened  the  door,  though ;  and,  meeting  Sarona 
full,  straightway  brought  him  in.     There  was  at  first 
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no  intimation  of  the  profession  at  all  5  for  Sarona,  calm 
and  free,  sat  down,  and  began  to  scrutinize  the  table  in 
the  apartment,  with  a  smile.  It  was  strewed  with  pa- 
lettes, brushes,  portfolios  j  and  two  easels  opposed  each 
other  in  the  window,  to  which  they  had  been  drawn. 

"  What  have  you  both  been  doing  ?" 

"  Never  mind  :  we  were  agTeeably  inteiTupted." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  You  shall,  then.  We  are  painting  each  other's  por- 
traits. I'm  painting  her  for  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  and  she's 
painting  me  for  you:  a  precious  pair.  You  mustn't 
see  now,  because  we've  scarcely  begun." 

^'  Then  I  will  endeavour  to  restrain  my  impatience, 
which  is  very  great." 

"  Do  you  know,  we  look  so  much  alike,  as  far  as  one 
can  see  yet." 

"  You  are  determined  to  make  me  commit  sacrilege  ! 
I  must  see." 

At  these  words,  as  by  a  single  impulse  shared  be- 
tween the  two,  both  Kose  and  Bernard  brought  their 
boards  for  the  approval  of  Sarona.  He  took  first  his, 
and  then  hers,  looked  a  long  time,  and  laid  them  down. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  say  anything ;  for  the  por- 
traits, so  far  as  they  could  be  yet  realised,  resembled 
each  other  as  those  of  a  brother  and  sister  might  have 
done.  There  was  the  merest  haze  of  the  features 
of  each  foce  ;  but  that  haze  was  as  a  cloud  through 
which  twin  angels  peep  at  evening:  the  eyes,  yet 
faint  as  twilight  stars,  showed  dimly  open  j  and  in  both, 
the  hair  was  at  present  a  mere  halo  of  indefinite  shade. 
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As  for  the  artists,  through  all  their  unexampled  sym- 
pathy with  each  other's  work,  they  at  present  watched 
Sarona's  countenance,  while  he  watched  the  reflexes  of 
theirs ;  and,  as  if  by  one  consent,  they  agreed  to  pre- 
serve the  idea  he  that  day  suggested :  for  he  had 
never,  either  to  Rose  or  to  Bernard,  seemed  or  shown 
so  beautiful.  Clear,  keen,  and  chiselled  as  ever  was  the 
brow  ;  the  thin  temple  as  transparent  above  the  purple 
veins :  but  the  eye  had  quenched  its  star-fire,  the  lips 
had  lost  their  shai-pness,  in  a  gentle  meaning  now  com- 
plete, that  had  ever  until  now  been  fitful  as  the  smile. 

This  gentleness,  unsearchable  and  unwavering,  was  the 
latest  triumph  of  the  soul ;  for  every  one  who  has  loved 
without  hope,  or  with  fear  and  hope  together,  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  assume  the  dominant  and  lofty  de- 
meanor :  to  retaliate  upon  Sorrow  as  though  she  were 
Injustice,  by  tyrannising  over  her  moods  *  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  be  perfectly  natural,  when  one  must, 
if  natural  outwardly,  remain  actually  at  calm  within. 
Sarona  was  calm  within,  and  had  exhaled  the  last  sigh 
of  discontent  to  heaven  ;  the  springs  of  his  life  were  calm 
as  the  powers  of  his  manhood  :  but  not  until  this  hour 
had  he  tested  himself,  or  dared  to  lean  upon  the  strength 
which  God  has  given  to  the  pure  in  heart  alone.  And 
yet  he  had  never,  in  his  first  or  his  latest  meeting,  loved 
Rose  as  he  loved  her  now  :  never  felt  her  weary  glance 
so  inwardly  ;  or  her  lips  so  cheat  his  thirst,  as  with  a 
celestial  mirage  :  never  so  yearned  to  open  the  heaven 
of  his  love  upon  her  soul.  Rose  felt  this  gentleness  to 
the  extremity  of  her  being  :  every  fibre  owned  it — her 
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quivering  pulses  and  glowing  brain.  For  Rose  alone 
could  trace  that  gentleness  to  the  self-same  calm  of  the 
awfully-remembered  evening  which  had  betrayed  him  ; 
and  she  dreaded  its  reaction.  Not  suspecting  he  had 
come  to  stay,  she  dreaded  most  of  all  to  be  alone  with 
him  :  as  Bernard  soon  proposed.  But  Bernard  left  her, 
and  she  soon  learned  her  mistake. 

Bernard  left  her,  and  wandered  in  the  conservatory;  very 
melancholy,  and  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  :  with  something  like  a  headache,  and  sleepy  eyes  ; 
thinking  of  Rose  with  anxiety,  dreaming  a  hundred 
fears,  and  awakening  to  a  hundred  hopes ;  and  thinking 
partly  of  another,  '^  distant  in  humanity,"  who  was 
brought  before  him,  in  all  lights,  this  afternoon. 

Sarona  seemed  longer  absent  than  he  was,  for  he  was  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  :  but  Bernard,  though  sleepy,  was 
impatient.  He  heard  Sarona  open  the  noiseless  door,  and 
ran  to  him  in  the  hall.  Sarona  was  smiling  across  the 
space. 

^'  I  wasn't  listening." 

"  You  might  have  listened :  for  once  you  would  have 
heard  something  very  good  of  yourself." 

^'  You've  been  talking  about  me  :  I  wanted  you  to 
talk  about  her." 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  you.  Can  you  come  with 
me  somewhere,  so  that  no  one  shall  see  nor  hear?" 

Bernard  tm-ned  a  wistful  eye  upon  that  face. 

"  Is  it  anything  bad  ?  But  no  :  you  would  not  look 
so." 
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For  Sarona  was  radiant,  ineffable  :  his  eye  trembled 
with  one  of  his  rare  tears,  that  still  more  rarely  fell. 
He  put  his  ami  round  Bernard's  neck,  being  so  far  the 
taller,  and  led  him  like  a  child  into  the  garden,  away 
from  the  terrace,  into  the  thickest  of  the  leaf-paths. 

"  No,  Eafe — ^no,  my  Bernard,  nothing  bad :  some- 
thing too  good,  and  which  I  am  too  happy  in  having  to 
tell  you — God  bless  you  ! " 

^'  You  don't  mean — it  isn't — I  don't,  and  can't  be- 
lieve it !  I've  never  dared  to  wish  :  I  desired  so  dearly, 
ardently." 

"  Whatever  you  have  desired  is  yours." 

Bernard  staggered,  and  burst  into  tears.  Sarona, 
with  his  arm  still  over  him,  turned  aside  his  head  :  the 
single  tear  which  had  distilled  from  the  cloud  of  his 
thought  was  driven  back  and  dried  by  the  burst  of  Ber- 
nard's :  his  brain  grew  bright  again  ;  his  strength  re- 
turned. And  Bernard  leaned  against  him  absolutely 
like  an  infant,  sobbing  out  his  passion  of  delight.  Sa- 
rona took  him  to  the  seat  beneath  the  arch  of  rose-trees ; 
but  the  roses  were  all  gone,  like  moonlight  in  the  morn- 
ing :  long  wreaths  of  green  hung  down,  as  cheerless  as 
they  were  graceful  to  the  eye ;  and  swiftly,  quietly, 
with  Sarona's  power  so  near,  that  passion  passed. 

"  Go,  Sarona  :  leave  me  alone." 

"No,  I  shall  not.  Oh,  let  me  see  you  happy  !  Be- 
sides, I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you ;  and  one  or  two 
commands  to  give,  sure  of  being  obeyed  in  this  in- 
stance." 
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"  Did  you  tell  her  ?     Does  she  know  it  ?" 

^'  I  found  she  did  not  know,  and  I  left  it  for  you  to 
tell.     Was  I  not  right?" 

"  Oh  yes — yes.     And,  Sarona,  when?" 

"  It  is  to  be  a  blossom  of  the  May." 

"  How  very  poetical  you  are." 

^'  I  should  endeavour  to  be,  in  my  dealings  with  a 
poet.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do  ? — You 
must  be  veiy  careful  of  her." 

"  To  tell  me  that !  But  7jou  will  take  care  of  her, 
won't  you?" 

"  I  hope  so :  but  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  father 
about  it,  some  time  hence." 

"  He  won't  come  for  i^s." 

"  I  know  he  will  come  for  we,  though.  So,  Kafe,  I 
must  have  extraordinary  quietness :  everything  depends 
upon  our  behaviour  now.  There  must  be  no  visiters 
in  the  house,  nor  rackets,  ballets,  dinners." 

"  As  if  we  cared  for  visiters,  rackets,  dinners  !" 

"  Most  cunning  contrivance  to  leave  out  ballets ! " 

"  I  can  do  without  dancing,  I  should  hope.  But  I'm 
afraid  she'll  be  very  dull." 

"  If  she  is  dull  I  give  you  leave  to  bring  her  into  X. 
And  if  she  very  much  desires  society  she  can  have  it : 
I  am  safe  in  promising  this." 

^'  You  know  she  hates  it :  ah,  she's  been  telling  you! " 
"  Yes,  she  has  ;  or  has  told  me  enough.     "What  I 
want  is  to  keep  her  soul  asleep.     You  know  it  is  said 
that  in  bodily  sleep  the  body  grows." 

^'  I  draw  the  inference.     You  want  it  to  have  a  great 
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soul :  and  so  do  1 5  but  I  am  quite  as  anxious  about  its 
body." 

"  And  so  am  I :  but  she  has  been  telling  me  she 
wholly  longs  for  quiet.  It  will  not  be  necessary  again, 
for  we  shall  have  her  quite  herself.  But  she  especially 
shrinks  from  that  aunt ;  who,  it  appears,  has  written  to 
advertise  her  own  advent.  I  am  going  to  write  to  that 
aunt." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Sarona." 

"  And  even  tell  her  she  must  not  come :  I  could 
always  manage  her." 

"  And,  Sarona—" 

"  What  then,  Rafe?  ask  me  anything." 

He  hesitated  a  long  time,  turned  very  grave,  and 
shook  his  delicate  head  from  side  to  side.     At  last — 

"  You're  very  sure  it's  true?" 

"  As  true  as  your  own  life,  Rafe." 

"  Ah,  my  own  life !  You  know  I  ought  to  realise  it ; 
but  I  don't :  not  in  the  least." 

"  None  of  us  can  realise  it  yet ;  but  you  must,  for 
her  sake,  believe  it." 

"  It  shall  be  called  Sarona ;  and,  please  God,  it  shall 
be  like  you." 

"  Please  God,  not.  Besides,  there  is  a  feminine  al- 
ternative— a  little  Eose !  But  there  should  be  another, 
^Rafe!'" 

"  No,  no.  Rafe's  just  like  an  owl :  I  mean  Ralpli 
proper.     I  choose  to  be  the  only  Rafe." 

^'  Perhaps  you  are  right :  there  could  never  be  an- 
other Rafe :  to  me  at  least.     But  you  will  go  to  your 
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lady ;  because  she  will  fancy  I  am  telling  you  something 
ugly." 

"  She's  not  by  any  means  so  doting  on  babies  as 
I  am." 

"  You  must  not  expect  it :  your  only  rival  in  that 
line  is  Miss  Dudleigh." 

"  I  like  that  person  now,  Sarona." 

^'  Indeed :  how  kind  of  you ! " 

^^  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  that  I  do." 

"  I  do  not  care ;  nor  does  she.  You  did  not  know 
her  before."' 

''  I'm  sure  I  don't  now.  You  tell  her  about  what's 
coming." 

'■^  Oh,  yes.  And,  Rafe,  you  must  come  and  tell  some 
one  else." 

He  lifted  himself  and  walked,  reeled  rather :  Sarona, 
king-like,  by  his  side. 

"  I  often  think  what  a  pretty  story  we  should  all 
make.     Such  a  batch  of  heroes  and  heroines  ! " 

^'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  would  find 
to  say." 

"Oh,  all  about  us !  What  you  told  me  this  morn- 
ing!" 

"  God  forbid  they  should  put  such  things  into  a 
book!" 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Sarona.  They  don't  ro- 
mance in  books  ;  they  only  rhapsodise.  True  romance, 
like  what  I  feel  to-day,  now,  and  such  happiness,  would 
make  a  thousand  hearts  too  joyful  only  to  read." 
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^'  My  dearest  Kafe,  believe  me,  for  one  at  least,  that 
I  am  so." 

*^  I  know  it.  Oh,  that  reminds  me  of  something  I 
want  to  tell  you,  so  much ;  but  it  slipped  away  in  all 
this  pleasure  that  you  promised.  Miss  Dudleigh  wrote 
the  ballet  music  that  Yertu  sent  me :  and  she's  Mons 
Yertu.     I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  it." 

For  one  instant  Sarona  found  no  voice.  Astonish- 
ment at  his  pupil's  self-betrayal,  after  the  inordinate 
agonies  of  her  secresy,  burned  almost  to  indignation :  he 
blushed  faintly,  as  only  when  indignant  he  ever  did. 
But  he  recovered  very  soon,  and  too  soon  again  grew 
cold. 

^^  Of  course  I  knew  that.  But  it  was  a  private  aifair, 
I  thought,  and  therefore  did  not  mention  it ;  besides, 
thinking  that,  as  her  first  essay,  it  was  better  un- 
identified." 

E-afe  flashed  mth  fim.  ^^  Then  she  did  write  them  ? 
I  wasn't  sure ;  and  I  knew  the  only  way  to  get  at  you." 

"  You  should  not  be  so  curious,  Bafe  ;  it  is  your  only 
fault :  and  such  a  feminine  fault  for  a  man  ! " 

"As  if  you  wouldn't  have  been  curious.  Then  she 
did  write  them,     l^ou  shall  tell  me." 

"  Y'ou  know  as  well  as  I :  doubtless  she  told  her 
friend,  who  ought  to  tell  you  all." 

"  Rose  found  out :  she  didn't  tell  Rose.  Now,  Sa- 
rona, I  beg  you'll  not  tell  the  creature  that  I  know^ 
because  else  she  won't  return ;  and  she  is  of  gTeat  c<5n- 
sequence  to  my  wife." 
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"  Anyhow  she  cannot  return  at  present.  It  is  rather 
too  much  for  her  strength  coming  backwards  and  for- 
wards :  besides  you  are  the  only  necessary  companion 
yonder  just  now." 

Bernard's  pride,  so  deep  and  inward  tliat  he  hardly 
knew  its  signs,  stirred  like  a  restless  bird  in  his  breast : 
Sarona's  words  annoyed  him  ;  but  not  so  as  for  Sarona  to 
perceive.  He  only  quickened  his  footsteps,  and  gave  the 
physician  a  somewhat  serious,  but  most  warm  farewell. 

Before  the  door  of  Rose's  room  Bernard's  quickened 
footsteps  stayed.  Over  his  face  fled  shadow  after  shadow, 
as  the  clouds  of  morning  upon  the  sea — one  steeped  in 
flushes,  others  deep  as  dusk  j  and  now  the  eye,  so  heavy 
through  its  tears,  grew  steady ;  but  the  lip,  still  tremu- 
lous, was  touched  by  the  smile  that  never 'on  a  grown 
man's  countenance  has  gleamed  before  or  since  :  his  only 
smile,  preseiwed  from  an  infancy  too  like  its  prime.  He 
might  be  dreaming  of  that  May  to  come  which  was  to 
bring  its  flowers  to  his  life  ;  but  with  that  future  spring 
a  summer  mingled  in  his  veins  :  he  was  bewildered 
with  the  breathing  of  its  roses  showered  upon  his  spirit, 
whose  moonlight  made  them  pale,  but  disguised  not  one 
sigh  of  their  celestial  sweetness.  And  all  this  strange 
delight,  this  access  of  mystery,  to  a  being  so  mysterious, 
was  too  melancholy  for  his  strength.  He  murmured,  as 
though  alone  upon  the  sea,  "  Oh  !  which  loves  best?" 

Rose  having  resumed  her  painting,  did  not  look  up  as 
he  entered  again  :  indeed  she  scarcely  heard  him.  She 
already  had  forgotten  herself,  her  unexplained  weariness, 
and  the  very  cause  of  Sarona's  visit,  in  the  visit  itself. 
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Already  his  face — so  far  the  clearer  when  absent  from 
regard — instead  of  fading  into  the  mist  of  distance,  as 
other  faces  fade,  was  burning  its  cold  white  fire,  an  ever- 
lasting star  upon  her  brain.  His  voice,  not  his  words, 
seemed  clinging  to  her  lips,  like  those  unheard  whispers 
of  the  touch  which  men  call  kisses.  That  exalted,  almost 
unnatural  ecstasy,  which  lifts  the  martyr  into  imsuffer- 
ing  calm;  which  presses  on  the  dying  like  a  sea  of 
light, — wrapped,  folded,  interpenetrated  her.  She  never 
was  with  Sarona,  whose  spiritual  nature  was  unsheathed 
instead  of  shaded  by  the  spell  of  presence,  but  she  re- 
membered the  one  expression  of  his  love ;  now  with- 
holden  from  his  glance,  now  iced  beneath  his  smile, 
but  which  once  had  dawned  in  a  moment  that  stretched 
throughout  eternity.  So  that  love,  whicli  on  earth  is 
only  passion,  and  which,  spreading  beyond  all  estimate, 
can  be  contained  in  nothing  but  that  Love  which  the 
heaven  of  heavens  itself  contains  not — that  love  alone 
which  is  well-pleased  to  suifer  all — is  named  idolatr}",  for 
that  it  cannot  live  except  by  worship  and  by  faith  :  for 
that  all  love  is  love,  and  all  divine. 

When  Bernard,  nestling  to  Kose's  side,  whispered 
his  sweet  promise  in  Sarona's  veiy  words,  like  him  she 
burst  into  tears  :  as  he  had  done,  she  wept,  and  present- 
ly they  wept  together.  So  that  Sarona,  had  he  seen 
(as  perhaps  he  had  foreseen)  them,  might  have  had  still 
better  reason  for  what  he  told  Cecilia  in  acquainting 
her  with  their  friends'  new  prospects — '^  the  two  are 
perfectly  in  unison  :  they  are  painting  each  other's  por- 
traits." 
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And  when  Miss  Dudleigli  made  no  sympathetic  ges- 
ture— for  she  was  too  deep  in  the  thoughts  of  Bernard's 
joy  to  remember  it  was  possible  another  might  rejoice — 
he  went  on  •  partly  to  himself,  partly  of  course  to  en- 
lighten her : 

"  It  is  very  strange,  and  what  one  calls  a  providence, 
that  my  father  wrote  that  letter  to  you  just  now.  I 
am  soon  going  to  put  his  generosity  to  the  test." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


JETT  AND  SAPHIE. 

^'  I  WISH  the  day  of  judgment  would  come.  I  really 
begin,  along  with  the  millennarians,  to  believe  it  never 
will." 

Sarona,  as  he  uttered  this  blasphemy,  sat  in  his  chair 
at  breakfast,  not  looking  more  iiTcligious  than  usual. 
It  was  a  day  in  January ;  but  except  in  a  story-book 
no  one  would  believe  it,  for  the  sun  was  as  a  morning 
sun  of  May,  and  the  sky  unnaturally  blue.  Everybody 
throughout  the  land  exulted  in  the  non-arrival  of  any 
winter  yet  this  year  :  all,  except  the  profession  to  which 
Sarona  belonged  ;  who,  however,  if  they  all  resembled 
him,  kept  their  different  opinions  to  themselves,  as  was 
their  first  duty  to  their  ignorant  fellow-creatures.  For 
they  all  suspected,  and  the  sagest  of  them  anticipated, 
a  sickening  spring,  and  a  summer  strewn  with  death. 
Yet  not  because  the  cholera  was  coming  did  Sarona  sit 
in  his  chair  so  calmly,  desiring  the  end  of  all  things. 

!Miss  Dudleigh  was  not  at  the  breakfast-table,  to  be 
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horrified,  as  was  Salome,  by  beholding  Sarona  deli- 
berately mix  and  swallow  a  cup  of  pure  green  tea  with- 
out sugar,  and  with  merely  a  trail  of  cream  :  Salome 
had  been  working  for  hours  before  breakfast  at  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  length  of  cambric  for  a  baby's 
robe  :  in  common  with  every  Hebrewess  she  em- 
broidered fit  for  that  bride  who  was  to  be  brought 
unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needlework ;  but  she  had 
not  worked  as  she  was  working  now  for  many,  many 
years  ;  and  even  had  not  her  brother  knoT\'n  for  whom 
her  fingers  delicately  flew,  he  must  have  been  affected 
by  this  new  instance  of  her  perfect  disposition.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  as  he  spoke,  and  scarcely  at 
variance  with  his  words  was  his  tormented,  half-pro- 
voked expression. 

^^  AYhat  is  the  matter,  Herz  ?  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing ever  since  you  came  in.  Can  I  do  anything  any- 
where ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  and  yet  I  want  to  tel  you,  for  my  own 
comfort.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  influenza 
running  down  the  town  like  wildfire,  and  such  a  weight 
of  tyi^hus,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox  in  the  backways 
as  I  have  never  seen  in  X  (Miss  Dudleigh  must  not 
hear  this,  Loma),  not  to  speak  of  the  roads  being  taken 
up  aU  along  the  esplanade — not  to  talk  of  Fedeme's 
coming  home  next  week,  and  Bernard  dancing  in  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  ;  what  do  you  think  has  happened  in 
Old  Street?" 

"  At  Jett  and  Saphir's  ?     Are  they  ill  ?  " 
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'^  At  least  mad.     Arthur  lias  run  off  with  a  young 
lady." 

^^  Herz  !     But  you  are  laugliing." 
^'  I  am  too  angiy  and  disgusted  to  do  anything  else. 
But  that  Julian  is  at  the  bottom  of  it :  I  am  as  con- 
vinced  as  that  he  has  never  forgotten  what  I  did  to  him 
three  months  ago." 

''  What  was  that,  Herz  ?  " 

^^  Prevented  his  attacking  Miss  Dudleigh  on  those 
subjects." 

"  Julian  Saphir  in  love  with  Cecilia !  " 
"  There  is  all  the  difference,  Loma,  between  such  a 
case  and  the  real  one.  I  tested  him  ;  for  had  it  been 
love,  my  upbraidings  would  only  have  driven  him  to 
her  feet.  Why,  Loma,  you  look  disappointed :  surely 
you  do  not  regTet  such  a  prospect?  " 

"  Not  to  lose  her,  certainly ;  but  still  I  thought  it 
rather  unfair  he  should  have  had  no  opportunity." 

"  Loma,  love  makes,  or  is  itself,  an  opportunity.     I 
assui-e  you  I  did  right — I  understand  those  matters." 
"  Did  you  act  as  a  physiologist,  or  intuitively?  " 
"  You  put  me  on  my  defence :  perhaps  neither,  or 
both.     At  all  events,  I  am  certain  it  is  Julian  who  has 
put  up  Arthiu'  to  this  trick." 

^'  Do  tell  me  first,  Herz,  about  Julian.     Does  Cecilia 
know?" 

"  Certainly  not,  or  she  must  have  answered  for  her- 
self." 

For  the  first  time  Salome  realised  that  her  brother 
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must  have  conqnered  his  own  regard  as  a  disappointed 
suitor.  For  she  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  certain 
that  he  was  too  generous,  and  far  too  proud,  to  take 
upon  liimself  to  avert  from  another  the  happiness  he  had 
desired  for  himself  and  seen  averted. 

"  So  you  answered  for  her  like  a  papa.  But,  Herz, 
are  you  certain  of  her  feelings  ?  " 

"  Certain  of  her  feelings  !  I  should  hope  so.  Cer- 
tain, indeed  j  as  you  see  I  took  upon  myself  to  speak  in 
her  stead.  You  seem  far  more  interested  in  Julian 
than  in  Arthur ;  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  achieved 
his  purpose  while  the  other  stifles  his." 

"  Do  tell  me  what  Julian  said.  I  must  own  I  sus- 
pected he  liked  her,  from  his  behaviour  on  Friday  even- 
ing, when  he  came  to  accompany  her  on  the  violin." 

"  The  fiddlestick  betrayed  him  to  me  :  he  is  not 
musician  enougli  to  dare  use  music  as  a  language ;  and 
that  performance  of  his,  wawling  like  a  madge-howlet, 
was  taking  liberties  both  with  the  instrument  and  with 
the  young  lady  too." 

^'  But  he  is  good,  Herz  ;  not  wild  and  selfish." 

"  Of  course,  or  he  should  not  have  played  the  Kreut- 
zer  on  our  carpet.  When  lie  stared  her  down  that 
night,  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  was  prepared.  I 
thought  it  a  marvellous  providence  that  Miss  Dudleigh 
was  carried  off  to  Bockedge  next  day." 

"  Did  he  call  here  ?  " 

"  He  called  here,  not  spick  and  span  as  Arthur  would 
have  done,  but  in  a  threadbare  coat,  without  gloves, 
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and  rather  limp  hair,  which  he  was  running  his  fingers 
through,  in  imitation  of  Bernard.  Thus  he  sat  down 
in  my  room  uninvited,  and  unblushingly  opened  out. 
He  so  far  acceded  to  form  as  to  ask  my  permission 
to  address  her  :  and,  from  him,  this  vexed  me  ;  for 
he  is  one  of  the  few  who  require,  in  such  a  case,  no 
mediator." 

"  Oh,  Herz,  I  wonder  where  your  encyclopedia  of 
marriage  will  close." 

^'  It  is  my  subject,  you  know.  Well,  do  you  want 
me  to  finish  ?  I  said  immediately  that  I  was  sorry  to 
inform  him  the  case  was  hopeless.  Now,  upon  receipt 
of  that  reply,  he  actually  declared  that  he  had  a  right 
to  address  her.  I  waited  :  for  had  he  gone  on  to  say 
^  because  I  love  her,'  I  would  have  taken  my  stone  out 
of  his  path  ;  but  it  happened  that  he  said,  '  because  I 
am  as  well-bred  as  Miss  Dudleigh;'  and  presently, 
^  because  I  am  better  off  than  she.'  " 

^^  Oh,  Herz  !  and  to  you.  I  thought  him  really 
delicate.     What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  It  was  not  indelicacy,  my  dear,  it  was  bravado.  I 
looked  at  him  slowly  from  his  white  forehead  and  blue 
eyes  to  the  taper  extremities  of  his  handsome  fingers, 
and  then  I  said,  ^  You  are  better  bred  than  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, Mr  Saphir.'  As  I  always  call  him  Julian,  he 
recoiled.  His  rejoinder,  ^  Have  you  any  claim  upon  this 
lady  ?'  however  proved  he  was  not  yet  in  retreat.  I  an- 
swered coolly,  '•  Certainly  not ;  or  I  could  not  object  to  you 
as  a  rival.'  This  made  him  very  angry,  and  he  got  up 
out  of  his  chair  :  '  I  do  not  understand  your  objection. 
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and  shall  take  my  own  course.'  I  got  up  too,  and  said  : 
'■  Xo,  Julian,  you  shall  not,  and  must  not.  She  does  not 
love  you,  and  you  love  not  her.  You  will  disgrace  your- 
self eternally  in  my  esteem  should  you  persist :  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  after  she  refused  you.  I 
give  you  this  warning  as  a  brother ;  and  if  you  despise 
it  you  will  commit  a  moral  crime,  which  you  yourself, 
having  committed  it,  will  be  the  last  to  pardon.'  He 
went  out ;  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since  :  except  in 
the  shop,  where  I  cannot  say  his  appearance  charmed  me." 

'"'■  But,  Herz,  why  did  he  want  to  marry  her  ?  Be- 
cause she  is  beautiful  ?" 

''  He  wished  to  command  her  :  she  piqued  him,  as 
she  piques  Federne,  by  the  natural  autocracy  of  her 
temperament,  developed  to  the  uttermost ;  while  theirs, 
both  tinctured  with  the  same,  are  yet  imperfectly  sus- 
tained. I  am  showing  my  dark  speeches  again.  How 
many  ruinous  and  most  miserable  mamages  are  con- 
tracted on  this  account ;  yet  as  ignorantly  approved  of 
by  wiseacres ! " 

"  And  now,  Herz — for  I  have  been  very  patient — who 
has  Arthur  carried  off? — anybody  we  know?" 

'^  Anybody  we  know  !  and  such  an  anybody  !  What 
do  you  think  of  Ernestine  ?" 

"  Ernestine  Emery  !     Then  it  is  a  lie,  of  course." 

"  Unhappily  her  father  tells  me  himself." 

'^  Her  father  !  Then  when  did  he  come,  and  when 
did  she  go?" 

'''■  She  left  his  house  at  six  this  morning,  and  he  was 
here  at  seven." 
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"  How  extraordinarily  silly  of  liim  not  to  go  to  head- 
quarters first,  and  fetch  her  back." 

"  He  was  at  Old  Street  by  half-past  six,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  rascally  politeness  by  Julian,  who 
showed  him  all  over  the  house,  which  was  in  perfect  order, 
closets  and  all,  but  not  a  creature  in  it.  The  poor 
father,  gentleman  as  he  is,  was  too  much  disposed  to 
knock  the  fellow  down  to  do  so,  and  came  to  me  : 
happily  I  was  dressed,  and  sent  him  to  the  railroad 
terminus  ;  while  I  ordered  William,  without  telling  him 
why,  to  go  round  to  all  the  churches  and  inquire  whether 
any  marriages  are  about  this  morning.  Then  I  went  to 
Julian,  and  he  quietly  informed  me  that  his  friend  had 
taken  his  bride  out  of  X." 

"  My  dear  Herz,  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?" 
"  Eeally,  Loma,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but,  angry  as  the 
fellow  made  me,  he  actually  proved  his  case,  after  a 
fashion  :  he  told  me  what  I  had  not  been  told  by 
Emery.  By  the  way,  you  know  the  E.s  arc  going  to 
move." 

"  I  knew  the  old  gentleman  had  left  them  the  house 
in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  I  thought  they  would  keep  up 
this  too." 

"  It  seems  Arthur  did  not  know  it.  Julian  tells  me 
that  Arthur  made  proposals  to  Emery  in  the  humblest, 
most  respectful  form,  about  a  month  ago  ;  offering 
to  wait  for  ever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  papa  thought 
fit :  but  Emery  replied  very  coldly  in  the  negative,  with 
no  kind  of  promise  for  the  futm*e." 
''  That  was  hardly  fair." 
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"  With  our  o})Inions  it  is  altogether  unfair  :  but  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  workl  we  live  in.  Julian  then 
put  his  companion  up  to  addressing  Ernestine  herself ; 
and  he  declares  that  his  letter  was  the  shortest  possible, 
and  in  the  strictest  form  :  restrained  to  the  mere  petition 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  remember  her,  and  en- 
deavour to  remember  him.  He  excused  himself  for 
this  petition  on  the  plea  that  she  was  going  to  leave  X  ; 
and  so  far  I  cannot  blame  him,  for  he  could  hope  to  retain 
no  hold  upon  her  unless  he  gained  her  promise  before 
she  went :  chemists  being  as  much  fixtures  as  we  doc- 
tors must  be." 

'^  Well,  but  if  you  excuse  him  so  far,  what  vexes 
you?" 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  he  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
merest  title  of  honor  by  his  lies  and  sacrilege  :  sending 
such  a  letter  one  evening,  and  blowing  his  resolves  to 
atoms  next  morning  ?  I  could  have  better  forgiven  him 
if  he  had  run  off  with  her  at  once." 

"  But  is  it  quite  proved  that  he  did  run  off  with 
her?" 

"  What  did  Emery  tell  me,  and  where  is  the  girl 
gone?     Besides,  Julian  does  not  disallow  it." 

"  But  he  is  so  tormenting  that  he  might  keep  up  the 
illusion  out  of  pure  spite." 

"  I  should  say  so,  if  the  child  were  forthcoming. 
And  Arthur,  too  :  he  has  completely  disgusted  me." 

"  Do  not  be  hard  upon  him,  Herz." 

"  Because  he  has  disappointed  me :  I  have  trusted 
him,   and   am  for  the  first  time  deceived.     I  thought 
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him  perfectly  good,  and  if  anything  rather  too  mild. 
But  really^  what  does  it  matter  about  oneself?  It  is 
thinking  of  that  child ;  who  knows  no  more  what  she 
has  done  than  Miss  Dudleigh  does  at  present.  By-the- 
by,  we  shall  have  the  delicious  task  of  informing  her." 

"  I  will  tell  her ;  and  I  wish  she  would  come  :  she 
is  later  than  usual.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  Ernestine's 
lesson-day,  too." 

"  Lesson,  indeed  !  Oh  that  they  would  never  teach 
young  things  anything,  but  leave  it  all  to  God  and  na- 
ture.    One  begins  to  execrate  education." 

"  There  is  Cecilia."  Salome  held  her  breath,  and 
listened  intently. 

"  No  carriage !  and  such  a  knock  as  that  she  never 
gave :  it  is  a  beggar,  who  may  have  my  breakfast  this 
morning." 

It  was  a  beggar  ;  but  Sarona  did  not  know  of  what 
kind.  The  instant  the  door  was  opened,  somebody, 
sounding  like  Something,  dashed  down  the  passage, 
twisted  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  entered  :  seeing, 
with  eyes  that  looked  blind  and  bright,  who  luas  not 
there. 

''  Miss  Dudleigh  !     I  want  Miss  Dudleigh !  " 

"  Ernestine  !  "  cried  the  brother  and  sister,  in  a  tone 
an  octave  apart.  But  the  tone  of  the  child  had  a  terror 
so  tremendous,  that  Sarona  professionally  forgot  all 
other  considerations.  He  came  and  put  his  arm  about 
her,  looking  into  her  very  eyes.  She  drew  herself 
away  without  meeting  his  gaze,  still  crying  upon  Ce- 
cilia. 
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"  Where  is  Miss  Dudleigli  ?  I  want  lier.  I  will  see 
her." 

'^  Come  with  me,"  said  Sarona,  kindlj :  "  she  is  out : 
she  will  soon  be  home,  and  you  shall  see  her  then. 
Come  into  my  little  room,  and  wait :  you  shall  be  safe 
in  there,  and  nobody  shall  see  you." 

This  was  Sarona's  wisdom ;  for  she  went  before  him 
as  he  yet  spoke,  and,  having  locked  her  into  the  cabinet, 
he  returned  for  a  moment  to  his  sister. 

"  I  shall  go  to  her  mother  at  once,  and  tell  her  all  is 
right.  You  see  she  is  yet  a  child,  Loma  !  Do  not 
go  and  speak  to  her  j  but  by  all  means  let  Miss  Dud- 
leigli do  as  she  pleases  :  she  will  know  what  to  do." 

"  And  I  should  not,"  said  Salome,  laughing  :  ^'  well, 
I  believe  you  are  right.  We  have  a  romance  at  least 
in  our  quiet  house,  Herz  :  how  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  Loma ;  and  I  wish  we  were  out  of  it. 
Good-by,  then  :  if  anybody  comes,  let  them  be  shown 
in  here." 

^'  Herz,  I  do  really  wish  you  would  stay  until  Cecilia 
comes.     I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  better." 

"  And  let  the  poor  mamma  remain  in  her  agonies  ? 
I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  Cecilia 
came  in  Bernard's  carriage ;  which  she  no  longer  de- 
tested entering.  And  Cock,  who  was  to  return  with  the 
carriage,  came  too,  springing  into  the  dining-room,  to  de- 
posit a  basket  of  crimson  and  white  camelias  at  Salome's 
feet.  Cecilia  had  her  own  arms  filled  with  long  deli- 
cious wreaths  of  monthly  roses,  heaps  of  Russian  violets, 
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dnysanthemnms,  and  snowdrops.  And  Salome  was 
reminded  of  wliat  strange  mixtures  real  romance  is 
made, — the  light,  the  dark,  the  melting  rainbow,  and 
the  melting  cloud.  She  could  hardly  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  speak,  for  Cecilia  looked  so  happy. 

"  They  are  for  this  evening,  Eose  tells  me  to  say. 
And  all  the  trees  are  in  full  bud :  here  is  a  branch  of 
lilac  already  green." 

"  Is  it  Friday  ?  I  declare  I  had  forgotten  it.  Oh, 
my  dearest  child,  something  very  droll  has  happened." 

"  Anything  to  Dr  Sarona  ?     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"Quite  Avell :  gone  out." 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  Miss  Dudleigh,"  cried  a  voice 
through  the  thickness  of  the  panel,  intense  and  en- 
treating. 

"  Go,  Cecilia,  or  she  will  knock  tlie  door  down : 
here  is  the  key.  I  cannot  stay  to  tell  you :  it  is  better 
she  should." 

Cecilia  waited  scarcely  to  hear  so  far,  for  she  knew 
the  voice.  She  opened  the  door,  and  Ernestine  ran  into 
her  arms.  She  had  flung  her  gloves,  all  crumpled  up, 
into  the  grate  where  the  fire  had  wasted  itself  out ;  she 
had  knotted  her  bonnet-strings  in  trying  to  drag  off  her 
bonnet,  and  she  had  bitten  one  finger  until  it  bled. 
Her  face  alarmed  her  governess  far  more,  as  it  was  sick- 
eningly  pale,  and  her  hair  was  dank  with  tears  she  had 
not  thought  of  wiping.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  to 
Cecilia  was  to  take  her  up  stairs  to  lier  own  beloved  bed- 
room, leaving  the  cabinet  free.  She  then  got  her  on 
the  bed,  and  put  her  arms  round  her.     Ernestine  wept 
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no  more^  but  nearly  squeezed  the  strength  out  of  her 
teacher's  body. 

"  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  :  I  shall  have  no  time." 

And,  as  we  intend  to  give  the  story  in  Cecilia's  words, 
which  are  quite  enough  and  to  spare,  we  will  let  alone 
its  primitive  edition.  In  an  hour's  time  Miss  Dudleigh 
brought  her  charge  down  stairs  ;  having  had  her  door 
visited  five  times  by  Salome,  and  once  by  Sarona  him- 
self. In  the  drawing-room  stood,  too  anxious  to  sit 
down,  the  papa,  the  mamma,  the  physician,  and  his  sis- 
ter. Mrs  Emery  was  whiter  than  Ernestine  now,  and 
far  less  steady  ;  for  the  child  looked  four  years  older, 
and  a  beautiful  woman.  Cecilia  had  drawn  the  wave- 
less  curls  of  her  hair  into  smooth  bands, — tied  her  bon- 
net perfectly, — put  her  on  a  clean  fril!,  and  a  pair  of  her 
own  gloves.  There  had  been  nothing  bridal  in  the  pre- 
parations of  the  costame,  for  Ernestine  wore  her  every- 
day merino  frock,  black  mantle  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
dove-colored  beaver  bonnet.  The  rose  ribbons  next  her 
cheek  were  not  more  radiant  than  her  cheek  just  now. 
Even  Sarona,  puzzled  as  he  was,  could  not  avoid  allow- 
ing she  had  become  far  more  than  pretty.  It  would 
have  been  a  question  who  should  speak,  but  for  Er- 
nestine herself.     She  walked  directly  up  to  her  papa. 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,  entirely  ;  and  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing.  Miss  Dudleigh  says.  I  don't  want 
to  be  forgiven  :  but  you  must  forgive  him,  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Sarona  answered  ;  for  the  father  was  not  ready  : 
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"  We  are  not  speaking  of  whose  fault  it  is :  we  are  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  see  you  ;  and  your  papa  will  take  you 
home  again  to  teach  you  to  be  happy." 

She  took  no  notice,  but  returned  to  Cecilia,  and 
brought  her  by  the  hand  to  where  she  had  stood. 

"  I  will  come  home  now,  papa,  if  Arthur  likes  ;  and 
I  am  sure  he  will,  for  he  did  not  take  me  away.  I  was 
very  silly  and  mad  ;  for  when  he  wrote  to  me,  only  ask- 
ing me  to  remember  him,  I  thought  he  would  like  me 
to  go  to  him,  and  I  went.  He  let  me  come  to  Miss 
Dudleigh  himself ;  and  she  says  I  certainly  ought  to  re- 
turn home,  and  wait,  for  I  am  not  old  enough  nor  wise 
enough  to  be  manied  yet.  But  I  will  many  no  one 
but  him,  if  he  wishes  it,  when  I  am  quite  grown  up." 

This  temporary  renunciation  roused  Mr  Emery,  whose 
pride  in  his  daughter  completely  crushed  the  courtesy 
of  which  he  was  master.  He  exclaimed,  without  offer- 
ing to  embrace  her : — 

^^  You  shall  never,  my  child  ;  and  never  must  even 
think  of  such  a  person.  You  must  be  forgiven  for  your 
fault,  but  he  never  shall :  it  is  a  fault  unpardonable. 
You  are  not  old  enough  to  judge.  You  must  trust 
me  to  do  all  that  is  right  for  you,  and  go  home  with  your 
mother." 

"  I  must  see  Arthur  first  :  I  must  tell  him  what  I 
mil  do  :  and  nothing  shall  prevent  my  telling  him ;  for 
I  will.     Anybody  may  go  with  me  ;  but  I  should  like 
Dr  Sarona  best,  because  you  always  believe  him." 
Cecilia  went  up  to  Sarona. 
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"  I  particularly  request  you  will  go  with  her,  Dr  Sa- 
rona ;  and,  if  you  possibly  can,  bring  him  back  with 
you.     I  have  a  reason." 

"  Xo  one  will  go,"  said  Ernestine's  papa  :  "  we  can- 
not treat  with  such  a  person,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  hushed 
up.  He  may  think  himself  too  happy  if  he  hears  no- 
thing about  it." 

"  Papa,  if  you  hush  it  up,  I  will  run  away  again,  and 
marry  him  directly." 

^'  I  believe  she  will,"  said  Cecilia,  in  her  proudest 
tone. 

"  And  that  from  you,  Miss  Dudleigh ! "  said  Mrs 
Emery,  who  endeavoured  to  speak  proudly  too,  but 
whose  pride  was  merely  mother-craft. 

Sarona  broke  in  haughtily  : — 

"  Excuse  me,  madam  ;  but  you  remember  that  Miss 
Dudleigh  has  never  resided  in  your  house  :  for  which  I 
am  thankful  at  this  moment ;  and  every  word  she  has 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  your  daughter  has  been  heard 
by  your  ears." 

^^  Except  what  has  passed  this  morning,  Dr  Sarona." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  enlighten  you." 

^'  I  have  no  objection  to  say  that  I  did  advise  Miss 
Emery  to  return  home,  but  also  to  do  justice  to  one 
who  deserves  it.  Mr  Arthur  Jett  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  offend  you.  Be- 
sides, he  had  been  driven  to  an  extremity,  for  his  honest 
suit  was  treated  with  contempt.  He  had  certainly  a 
right  to  look  high,  with  high  feelings,-  and  he  will  not 
refuse  to  wait." 
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"  You  seem  in  his  confidence." 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  him,  'Mrs  Emery.  Dr  Sa- 
rona,  you  ought  to  fetch  him,  for  he  must  be  suffering 
more  than  any  of  us." 

Plow  Sarona  obtained  permission — whether  by  force  or 
fraud  he  escaped,  sought  the  votary  of  Eros,  and  tri- 
umphantly escorted  him  to  the  presence  of  the  father 
and  mother  and  daughter,  all  others  being  absent,  we 
will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  delineating :  the  result  was 
satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  that  a  comprom.ise  was  effected. 
But  the  psychological  result  remains  to  be  proved. 

No  Emerys  appeared  that  evening,  but  everybody 
else :  it  was  as  full  a  Friday  as  had  been  ever  known. 
We  ought  to  have  said  everybody  except  the  only  ones ; 
for  of  course  the  Bernards  were  away :  Rose  cared  for 
like  a  budding  flower,  and  Bernard  deeper,  ever  deeper, 
in  his  summer  dream  of  spring  :  that  dream  the  very 
winter  spared,  lest  a  flake  of  snow  should  wake  him  from 
his  warm  repose  ! 

And  Sarona  and  Salome  were,  in  their  respective 
committees,  nearly  stifled  with  curiosity  ;  for  there  had 
not  been  a  moment  for  Cecilia's  story,  so  crowded  had 
been  the  mornino;  and  the  afternoon.  At  last  the  even- 
ing  was  over,  and  they  found  themselves  three  in  the 
drawing-room. 

^'  Oh  !  for  mercy's  sake.  Miss  Dudleigh,  tell  us  all." 

^'  As  shortly  as  possible.  In  fact,  though  it  is  such 
a  strangely  private  affair,  I  shall  not  be  happy  without 
telling  you  ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  right 
until  you  sanction  me." 
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"  Then/'  said  Salome,  looking  at  her  brother,  '■'■  I 
shall  leave  yon  two  alone ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  I  shonld 
hear,  and  I  shall  prefer  not." 

Before  they  could  reply,  she  vanished. 

"  My  glorious  Loma  !    Now,  Miss  Dudleigh." 

"  A  long  time  ago,  when  I  first  taught  Ernestine,  I 
brought  her  one  day  with  me  to  leave  her  at  a  friend's 
house,  wdiere  she  was  to  spend  the  afternoon.  She 
made  some  excuse  to  get  into  Old  Street,  and  when 
there,  discovered  she  had  left  a  note  behind :  I  knew 
even  then,  on  purpose.  She  sat  in  the  shop  till  I  re- 
turned with  the  note,  and  there  I  found  both  the  young 
men  talking  to  her.  There  was  everything  respectful 
in  their  manner ;  but  even  then  I  detected  our  hero  of 
this  morning  in  his  most  decided  regard.  I  was  pretty 
sure  the  child  had  her  notions  too,  for  she  said  to  m.e  on 
the  road  afterwards  :  ^  Why  may  not  ladies  make  offers 
to  gentlemen?'  very  innocently,  without  a  shade  of 
shame.  I  took  it  quite  easily ;  said  it  would  be  absurd, 
because  if  gentlemen  desired  to  ask  ladies,  they  could 
and  did  ]  and  if  ladies  should  ask  unwilling  gentlemen, 
they  would  only  be  refused.  Whereupon  the  child  ob- 
served :  ^  They  cannot  always  ask.'  I  did  not  forget 
this,  and  it  has  often  recurred  to  me  lately  ;  for  Ernestine 
has  altered,  grow^l,  and  calmed.  This  morning  she  was 
in  agony ;  and  so  was  1  avrhile,  till  1  made  it  all  out. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  what  I  tell  you ;  but  I  can 
even  understand  it.  The  Jett  and  Saphir  partnership 
misled  her :  it  was  Julian  Saphir  with  whom  the 
child  fancied  herself  in  love  !    Yuu  know  they  had  never 
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met,  except  in  tlie  shop  and  at  churcli ;  and  Julian,  to 
shelter  and  ahet  his  friend,  had  stared  and  talked  twice 
as  much  as  the  other.  When  she  had  this  note — I  read 
the  note  and  it  touched  me — she  declared,  and  I  believe 
her,  that  she  could  not  help  going  to  him.  I  know  I 
should  have  done  it  at  her  age  :  the  only  excusable  age, 
you  will  allow,  in  such  a  temperament." 

"  Excusable  !  But  you  would  not  have  done  it  *?" 
"  Never  mind :  just  hear.  She  went  to  the  side- 
door,  and  Julian,  who  was  in  the  laboratory,  opened  it. 
But  Arthur  heard  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  came  fly- 
ing down.  She  was  between  the  two.  Oli !  feel  for 
her,  Dr  Sarona,  when  she  stood  so,  for  she  said  :  ^  Oh, 
Miss  Dudleigh,'  I  turned  so  sick ;  for  when  I  saw  the 
two  men,  I  felt  I  had  done  wrong  to  come  ;  all  over  my 
heart  I  got  quite  cold.  Arthm',  as  I  always  called 
him,  stared  at  me  and  smiled ;  and  the  dark  one  I  had 
never  noticed,  except  to  think  how  much  less  beautiful 
he  was,  put  out  his  hands,  and  said  :  ^  Miss  Emery  !  oh 
my  Ernestine  ! '  I  could  not  bear  my  misery,  and  I 
could  not  turn  to  run  away  ;  I  heard  Mm  say  :  '  I 
told  you,  Arthur,  you  were  right.'  And  Arthur — the 
real  Arthur,  not  my  Arthur — said  to  me :  ^  Are  you 
come  to  tell  me  you  remember  me  ? '  Then  it  ap- 
pears that  this  all-enterprising  Julian  put  them  into  a 
carriage,  and  sent  them  out  of  X  ;  meaning  to  join  them 
after  business  hours,  and  accompany  them  to  London. 

^'  This  is  what  I  made  out :  for  the  child  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  she  knew  nothing  except  this  new  identity  ; 
and  once  in  the  street,  she  supplicated  to  be  brought  to 
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me.  I  must  say  that  this  renomme  Arthur  is  a  chris- 
tian warlock,  for  he  took  her  somewhere,  and  got  her 
some  breakfast  first,  which  he  insisted  on  her  eating  ; 
and  then  he  brought  her  to  the  corner  of  the  Crescent, 
and  put  her  down.  She  ran  liere,  and  he  remained,  at 
the  risk  of  being  laid  hands  on  by  his  pursuers.  But 
he  really  behaved  well,  considering  his  excitement." 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  his  ?  " 

"Personally,  I  antipathise  with  him.  Oh!  may  I 
never  have  such  a  task  again  !" 

''  I  think  you  quite  secure.  I  am  dying  to  know 
what  you  said." 

"  I  saw  the  end  and  cause  of  the  agony  :  it  was  the 
waking  up  of  the  woman  to  a  sense  of  such  a  mistake 
as  none  but  a  child  can  make.    There  was  child  enousrh 

o 

in  her  reply,  when  I  asked  her  whether  she  disliked  the 
veritable  Arthur.  '  No,  no  ;  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  he  is  my  Arthm^'s  friend  :  but  my  own  Arthur  is 
so  like  you.  Miss  Dudleigh.'  I  answered,  '  Far  hand- 
somer than  I :  but  you  must  not  call  him  Arthur  5  and 
he  is  not  Arthm\  Now,  Ernestine,  how  should  you 
like  Mr  Saphir  to  know  you  wish  to  many  him?'  '  1 
do  not  wish  to  marry  him,'  she  said,  '  unless  he  wished 
to  marry  me.'  '  And  you  know  he  does  not,  Ernestine  ! 
What  will  you  do  ? '  I  asked  her.  ^  Oh  !  tell  me  what  to 
do,  Miss  Dudleigh  ? '  I  said  :  '  You  do  not  know  what 
marriage  is,  Ernestine ;  but  you  know  it  is  an  act  of 
awful  responsibility ;  and  you  know  you  must  love,  and 
be  loved,  before  you  could  be  right  in  manying.  The 
reason  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  Mr  Saphir,  is  because 
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you  kno'.v  and  feel  he  does  not  love  you.'  '  But  the  real 
Arthur  loves  me.  Shall  I  tell  Mr  Jett  I  do  not  love 
him  ?  I  cannot,  for  then  he  will  know  how  I  love  my 
Arthur.'  ^  Ernestine,  you  cannot;  hut  you  must  make 
up  your  mind :  you  have  behaved  like  a  woman,  and 
must  try  to  feel  like  one.'  ^  What  would  you  do,  Miss 
Dudleigh?  Oh !  I  would  marry  any  tinker  to  prevent  my 
Arthur  knowing  that  I  love  him  ! '  ^  Why  do  you  wish 
him  not  to  know  ? '  ^  I  feel  that  I  cannot  bear  it ! '  This 
was  enough  for  me  !  Again  she  said  :  '  Oh,  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, what  would  you  do?'  I  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  I  said :  '  I  would  tell  Arthur  that  I  will  remember 
him,  and  be  his  wife  one  day.'  ^  Then,  I  will.'  " 
"Miss  Dudleigh!"    exclaimed  Sarona  :   "you  said 

that?" 

"  I  did ;  and  I  could  not  tremble  in  saying  it :  I  was 
convicted.  But  if  you  differ,  and  think  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  shall  still  think,  that  as  a  woman  I  am  a 
better  judge  for  a  woman  than  yourself." 

"  It  was  not  so  :  I  was  but  astonished.  For  you  did  as 
I  should  have  done  myself:  said  as  I  should  have  said. 
I  was  merely  rejoicing  in  the  fact  of  our  comparing  notes : 
for  Arthur  and  Ernestine  are  surely  counterparts  ! " 

"  I  did  not  say  so  to  myself,  but  I  know  the  know- 
ledge influenced  me.  I  even  appreciated  the  present 
ascendant  of  the  other  temperament,  which  is  certainly 
not  her  counterpart's." 

"  You  are  dark  now,  even  to  me.     What  does  that 

mean .'' 

"  Only,  that  before  we  are  grown-up;  and  until  our 
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souls  have  fully  room  to  act,  by  reason  of  our  physical 
and  mental  expansion,  we  prefer  what  is  most  like  our- 
selves :  more  perfect  than  ourselves,  yet  still  our  ana- 
logues ;  but  when  we  are  ourselves  complete,  we  require 
and  demand  our  counterparts  :  and  only  then." 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  feeling  so  before  I  was 
gTOwn ! " 

"  Then  you  are  an  exceptional  case.  But  it  is  not 
only  persons :  think  of  pursuits  and  authors.  What 
is  the  power  of  all  that  has  been  written,  and  all  plans 
of  life  prepared  by  those  who  have  excelled  us  in  our 
own  or  other  departments,  if  it  be  not  the  power  of  the 
prompting  and  performing  spirits?" 

'^  Now  I  perceive.  And  I  recollect,  when  very  young, 
that  nothing  could  have  taught  me  I  was  born  for  any- 
thing but  music  :  yet  I  turned  aside  another  way. 
And,  I  confess,  I  do  remember  an  instance  or  two  of 
persons  :  for,  say  what  you  will,  your  theory  only  holds 
universally  good,  in  love." 

"  What  more  would  you  have  it  ?  And  what  else  is 
all  in  all?" 

''  Now,  Miss  Dudleigh,  I  suppose  those  folks  who 
obstinately  prefer  their  own  similitudes,  say  like  Ju- 
lian." 

'^  He  does  not  ^  prefer,'  "  said  she  indignantly. 

"  Oh !  you  understand  me.  Well,  I  thought  that 
he  was  tired  of  an  ignoble  quietude,  and  had  called 
Satan  to  his  assistance  to  find  some  mischief  for  his 
idle  heart  to  do.     He  did  not  speak  to  you?" 

VOL.  III.  P 
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"  No,  "but  he  wrote  to  me.  I  would  not  have  spoken 
to  him." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
affair." 

"  I  like  him  excessively,  though ;  despite  his  male- 
ficence." 

^'  Ah,  Miss  Dudleigh,  the  difference  hetween  like  and 
like !  Will  our  young  friends  make  a  fine  end  after 
all?" 

"  Ernest  and  Arthur  ?  They  will  marry,  if  they  do 
not  die." 

"  What  makes  you  so  alternate  '?" 

"  Is  it  not  the  only  alternative  in  the  case  of  love  ?" 

"  Always,  excepting  that  to  love  there  is  no  death. 
How  were  they  all  this  morning?" 

"  There  is  at  least  nothing  to  remind  of  death  at 
Eockedge  :  such  an  elysian  air,  and  such  a  summer 
among  flowers.  Eose  is  better  :  she  says  quite  well ; 
and  Mr  Bernard  is  too  happy.  My  ideal  of  bliss  was 
never  formed  till  I  saw  his  face  as  lately." 

"  And  for  Bernard  to  look  happy !  God  kcsp  this 
happiness,  and  make  us  thankful  for  it ! " 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  MAY. 

Bernard  entered  the  dressing-room,  where  Sarona 
watched,  as  though  over  a  sleeping  charge,  so  jealously. 

"  Sarona  !  is  it  certainly  and  surely  dead  ?  It  can- 
not be  dead  :  it  does  not  look  like  death.  It  cannot  he 
dead,  to  be  so  beautiful." 

"  Too  beautiful  to  be  anything  but  dead ! ''  exclaimed 
Sarona  bitterly. 

"  It  cannot  be  dead,  to  be  so  like  lier." 

"  Too  like  her  to  be  alive." 

"  Sarona,  you  take  it  so  to  heart !  You  mustn't  suf- 
fer for  us,  for  that  would  be  worse  than  all." 

"  Oh  that  I  might  suffer  for  you  !  I  suffer  for  my- 
self." 

"That's  just  like  you:  how  wonderful  it  is!"  and 
he  returned,  and  knelt  again.  The  baby,  so  dearly,  so 
passionately  longed  for,  was  not  like  life  nor  death,  but 
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as  a  dream,  when  music  has  exhausted  nature,  and  the 
immortal  plays  in  shape  through  that  ecstatic  slumber. 
And  as  a  dream  it  remained  to  Bernard  :  he  never 
touched  it,  never  kissed  it :  he  viewed  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  exactly  like — not  him,  but  them  :  most 
mortally  like  Eafe,  ethereally  like  Rose. 

So,  whiter  than  any  white-veined  flower,  and  soft  as 
if  blown  from  heaven  a  flake  of  light,  it  was  yet  prodig- 
ious and  appalling  to  trace  the  acutely  organised  simili- 
tude in  the  elfin  limbs  and  feet,  the  snovf-sealed  eyelids, 
and  pale  shell  of  the  unimpressioned  brain.  The  brow 
of  Bernard,  the  lijDS  of  Bose,  had  mastered  Sarona  ;  un- 
til, for  the  first  time  since  his  heaven-loved  life  began, 
he  had  desired  never  to  have  been  born,  as  That  which 
should  now  never  have  to  die  !  Rafe  wept  no  more  ; 
but,  silent  as  his  babe,  he  knelt.  Yet,  now  Sarona 
wept  tears  stealthy  as  the  starlight  dew  :  the  pathos, 
and  not  the  sorrow,  disenchanting  his  frozen  soul.  But 
turning  once  to  find  what  had  chanced  to  Bernard  in 
his  silence,  and  seeing  those  eyelids  lucid  with  their 
latest  showers,  he  flew  to  him  as  a  spirit  to  its  angel 
after  death,  and  knelt  beside  him. 

^'  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  said  Bafe ;  the  lost  look 
fluttering  upon  his  face,  and  whispering  in  very  weari- 
ness :  "  and  never  shall.  I  don't  understand  it.  Per- 
has  I'm  dull :  I  think  it's  very  likely.  I  hope  you, 
none  of  you,  told  Rose." 

"  She  knew  it  before  she  went  to  sleep.  I  believe 
she  knew  it  before  it  came." 

"  And  you,  Sarona  ?" 
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"  I  always  fear  when  I  hope  so  earnestly.  One  thing 
I  entreat  you,  Kafe  :  she  must  not  see  it :  it  would  break 
her  heart." 

^^  I  don't  think  you  know  what  would  break  her 
heart !  But  you  are  right ;  for  it's  so  pretty  she  would 
not  like  it  put  in  the  box.  My  poor  white  lamb,  to 
bear  your  father's  sins  ! " 

"  Then,  in  your  Avords — your  own,  Rafe — after  such 
retribution,  they  are  no  more." 

"  Who  said  retribution  ?" 

"  You  did  yourself,  down  stairs.  Mark  me !  I  do 
not  want  to  know." 

"  To  know  ? — Hush  !  never  talk  of  anything  I  say. 
I  never  mean  it." 

''Oh,  Eafe!  and  that  to  me ! " 

"  Now  don't  be  hard  upon  me.  But  I  love  you  too 
much  to  let  you  see  me  as  I  am." 

"  Ah,  Rafe  !  and  loving  you,  I  know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  Who  loves  us  best,  but  He  who 
knows  us  best?" 

''  Ah  !  but  He  knows  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : 
we  only  know  a  little,  a  very  little  way.  We  can't  go 
from  His  sight,  and  therefore  He  forgives  us.  He  knows 
the  agonies ;  the  first  wild  bursting  of  the  heart  to  flower, 
and  its  cramping,  crushing,  afterwards  !  Sarona,  is  not 
Death  'the  only  thing'?" 

Sarona  shuddered.  Bernard  had  never  surely  and 
sincerely  treated  of  his  inward  life  before.  A  spasm  of 
heavenly  sorrow  clove  his  frame  :  for  that  moment  he 
had  forgotten  Rose.     Strange  times,  when  hearts  em- 
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brace  as  though  for  ever  free  !  But  Bernard,  it  would 
seem,  remembered  her  :  he  dropped  back  the  covering 
with  fearful  hands,  and  lifted  himself  up  :  not  then,  nor 
ever,  asking — "  Is  it  girl  or  boy?" 

"  111  keep  both  doors  locked  now,  Sarona  ;  for  you 
must  go  back  to  X,  I  know  :  and  if  you  don't  go  soon, 
we  shall  have  cholera  there.  Miss  Dudleigh  w411  keep 
your  father  company  :  he's  very  clever." 

Sarona  started  :  not  at  Bernard's  compliment  to  a 
sagacity  which  none  could  miss,  but  because  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  spoken  of  the  cholera  since  it  had 
actually  reached  our  shores.  And  always  before  it 
had  been  an  interdicted  subject ;  from  the  deepest  con- 
stitutional and  professional  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  :  a  dread  for  which,  in  its  specific  form,  it  was 
impossible  to  account. 

"  I  must  go  noAv,  Eafe,  certainly ;  but  I  shall  be 
back  to-night.  My  father  will  remain  all  day,  and  all 
night  too,  he  says.  And  Miss  Dudleigh — I  must  not 
bring  her?" 

^'  If  she  pleases  :  I  don't  care." 

Whether  Cecilia  appreciated  the  exclusive  shrinking 
which  Bernard  had ;  or  wdiether  she  w^as  too  absorbed  in 
Bernard's  self  and  Rose  to  care  for  that  which  materially, 
merely  was  their  own — we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain 
she  refused  to  see  the  infant.  Even  Sarona  w^as  as- 
tonished J  for  he  could  not  so  have  denied  himself. 

He  spared  himself  some  unnecessary  torment  by  going 
his  rounds  in  X  without  entering  his  house  :  at  which 
he  left  a  note  for  his  sister,  that  he  might  not,  in 
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many  words,  have  to  inform  her  that  this  blossom  of 
May  had  fallen.  It  was  evening  when  he  returned  to 
Rockedge,  but  lighted  with  a  golden  moon.  Such  wea- 
ther he  had  never  seen  nor  felt  j  and  not  all  knowledge 
of  the  secret  breathing  plague  abroad  could  dash  the 
sweetness  of  the  time  with  fear.  Sarona  was  one  of 
those — so  few  ! — who  walk  the  earth  with  ever  present 
consciousness — all  mornings,  mid-days,  star- times — that 
the  unknown,  which  men  call  heaven,  is  ^^  close  behind 
this  visible  screen  of  things."  A  spirit  nurtured  at  the 
purest  springs  of  thought,  and  a  frame  unscnsualised 
by  any  selfish  action,  had  perhaps  preserved  that  faith 
so  clear  to  him,  which  is  clouded  from  so  many  not  less 
dear  to  Heaven  than  he. 

The  next  night  came,  and  Bernard  invited  him  to 
take  a  walk  after  every  person  at  Rockedge  believed 
them  gone  to  bed.  It  was  morning  twilight :  an  hour 
before  the  sun.  Hot  rosy  mist  lay  deep  upon  the  sea  ; 
and  thougli  no  wind  was  stin-ing,  the  air  was  fresh  with 
dew  :  all  seemed  to  breathe  of  tears. 

Sarona  did  not  wonder  that  Bernard  permitted  no 
one  to  bear  what  he  carried  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  won- 
dered that  Bernard  should  leave  it  in  the  wildest,  least 
green,  least  genial  corner  of  the  whole  spreading  gar- 
den— instead  of  among  the  mosses,  or  beneath  the  blos- 
soms of  the  ^lay.  For,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gi'otto, 
the  tiny  hollow  had  been  dug :  perhaps  by  other  hands, 
perhaps  by  his :  he  never  told  Sarona.  Nor  was  Sa- 
rona allowed  to  help  him :  he  could  only  stand  and  see. 
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and  wonder  till  his  throat  was  dry  :  wonder  till  his 
tongue  so  burned  that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  Rafe,  it  is  cruel,  cruel !  And  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.     I  did  not  think  it  was  for  this." 

"  That  I  dragged  you  out  of  bed  ?  You  see  I  couldn't 
do  without  you  ;  and  you  talk  of  doing  nothing." 

''  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your  confidence.  But  why, 
Rafe,  should  you  pain  yourself  more  than  needs?" 

^^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  It  might  have  been  in  the  garden,  among  the 
flowers." 

"  Nonsense  !  A  stone  to  stones  !  Not  even  dust  to 
dust." 

'''■  But,  Rafe,  it  is  so  precious." 

"  Sarona,  you're  deluded  !  you  have  worked  yourself 
up  to  love  what  never  was " 

"  And  it  is  not  dear  to  you  !     Oh,  Rafe ! " 

"Think  me  unnatural!"  and  he  spread  his  hands 
above  the  nameless  coffin — '^  Call  me  a  brute,  a  demon, 
if  you  will !  but,  before  God,  it's  nothing  to  me  to  leave 
it  here.  It's  not  what  we  have  longed  for  :  it's  not  the 
first  fruit  of  our  love  !  I  don't  know  how  to  feel :  but  I 
know  there  is  something  wrong ;  or  I  should  break  my 
heart " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  ever  to  see  you  suffer  as  you  did 
to-day.  When  will  you  learn,  Rafe,  that  every  mood 
re-acts  ?     No  wonder  you  are  calm  ! " 

"  Then  I  tell  you  if  I  was  sorry — if  I  was  fool  enough 
to  show  it — it  was  all  for  her.  I  know  it  will  kill  her,  too." 
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''  Be  silent,  Eafe  !  If  it  had  been  to  kill  her,  she 
would  have  died  at  once.  Come  home,  and  come  to 
bed." 

For  Bernard  was  shivering  with  cold  in  the  bright- 
ening of  the  hot  May  morning.  He  left  the  spade  in 
the  grotto ;  and  as  Sarona  tm-ned,  crept  after  him  :  Sa- 
rona  being  so  blind  with  tears  that  he  dared  not  look 
him  in  the  face.  Then  the  physician  taking  Bernard 
to  bed,  lay  do^vn  in  his  clothes  beside  him,  and  won- 
dered again  to  find  that  the  breadth  of  daylight,  through 
the  unshuttered  windows,  woke  him  not  from  his  sleep 
till  long  past  noon. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ONE  TOO  MANY. 

"  How  frightfully  liot  it  is !  hotter  than  ever,  this  morn- 
ing, Miss  Sarona." 

"  And  how  hot  it  was  in  the  night !  I  thought  we 
should  have  a  storm  ;  but  when  I  got  out  of  bed  to  look 
— lo  !  the  sky  was  quite  clear,  and  full  of  stars." 

^'  I  had  my  window  open  all  night." 

"  And  so  had  I." 

"  Would  it  not  be  cooler  with  all  these  gTeen  blinds 
down?" 

"  They  are  of  no  use :  they  get  blistered,  and  heat 
the  rooms  doubly.  Besides  Herz  does  not  like  the 
blinds  down,  in  case  Mr  Bernard  should  come  into  X 
and  fancy  any  of  us  dead.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  child,  that  when  I  got  up — you  know 
how  early  we  were  last  night — I  found  a  note  from 
Herz,  to  tell  me  he  had  gone  out  until  this  morning. 
For  I  saw  his  door  was  open  and  his  bed  empty  when 
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I  went  to  look  for  clouds  from  tlie  staircase  window ; 
and  that  took  me  down  : — the  note  was  on  the  dra^ving- 
room  table." 

"  Dr  Sarona  sent  for  ?     Another  case  in  X ?" 

"  'No  ;  he  was  called  to  see  Lord  Mossmoor,  hj  tele- 
graph, and  he  took  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

^'  To  London  ?  it  must  be  something  verj  bad." 

"  He  does  not  say  so,  nor  what  it  is  ;  but  I  am 
afraid " 

"  Why,  they  only  left  X  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Only  to  Miss  Fairbe's  wedding :  she  was  Lord 
Federne's  ward." 

"  I  remember ;  and  Dr  Sarona  dissuaded  them." 

'^  He  only  dissuaded  them  from  travelling  in  the 
heat." 

"  But  it  is  so  heavy  over  London." 

"  Only  because  there  are  more  people.  You  will 
not  go  out  this  morning?" 

"  No,  thank  God !  Mrs  Easpage  will  let  me  give 
my  lessons  in  the  evening.  I  wondered  at  this,  until 
one  of  the  children  told  me  that  they  sit  out  on  the 
beach  all  day,  under  an  awning  which  is  erected  by  the 
footman :  she  thinks  they  are  never  safe  away  from 
the  water." 

"  How  very  horrible  it  will  be  if  Herz  is  sent  for 
while  he  is  out." 

"  Mr  Artus  could  go." 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  has  been  up  all  night  at  the  hos- 
pital. I  saw  liim  open  his  door  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
go  into  his  house,  looking  like  a  ghost." 
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"  He  is  a  very  good  little  creature  :  he  works  so  hard." 

They  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast  before  Sarona, 
in  a  cab,  drove  home,  and  entered  without  knocking. 
He  kissed  his  sister  gi-avely,  and  then  turned  to  Cecilia. 

"  Do  not  go  out  this  morning,  it  is  too  warm.  A 
gentleman  informed  me  in  the  train  that  we  are  clear  of 
the  comet  now,  but  that  we  owe  this  weather  to  its  tail : 
he  professed  to  see  it  in  the  night ;  but  I  failed,  though 
I  stared  till  my  eyes  ached." 

"  How  is  your  patient,  Herz  ?     Do  tell  us." 

"  We  have  lost  him." 

Cecilia,  for  once  in  her  life,  turned  pale. 

"  Do  not  be  nervous,  Miss  Dudleigh  :  it  was  not 
here." 

"  My  dearest  Herz,  she  is  not  nervous !  but  who  can 
help  being  shocked  ?  I  hope  he  did  not  suffer  dread- 
fully." 

''  My  sweetest  Loma,  why  should  we  speak  of  what 
has  been  ?  He  does  not  suffer  now :  all  is  well  with 
him." 

'■'■  How  strange  that  he  should  have  been  taken  ill 
directly  he  got  there." 

"  He  would  have  been  taken  an^^diere.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh,— at  Cliff  Dene, — here  :  those  who  are  predisposed 
it  is  impossible  sliould  escape.    However,  you  are  safe." 

''  Oh  !  I  know  that :  I  do  not  care  about  it.  Can  we 
do  nothing  for  Lord  Federne  ?" 

'^  He  has  enough  to  do  for  himself  at  present.  He 
will  follow  me  this  afternoon ;  but  I  could  not  stay,  for 
I  could  do  nothing  there,  and  have  everything  to  do 
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here.  I  must  go  to  Rockedge  you  know  to-day,  and 
make  arrangements." 

For  a  week  past,  Sarona  had  incesssantly  talked  of 
making  arrangements  at  Rockedge :  with  all  his  present 
pressure  he  contrived  to  take  a  momentary  survey  of 
Rose  every  other  day.  Cecilia  had  grown  curious  to 
distraction,  still  more  anxious,  at  his  hints. 

That  afternoon,  while  Sarona  was  out — Salome  being- 
occupied  in  arranging  a  little  dinner,  ready  dressed,  for 
Frid  to  carry  in  to  Frank  Artus,  whose  servant  had 
forsaken  him  for  fear  of  the  cholera — Cecilia,  from  the 
drawing-room  window,  saw  a  hearse  move  slowly  along 
the  end  of  the  Crescent,  followed  by  Federne's  carriage 
closely  shut.  It  was  Lord  Mossmoor  being  taken  from 
the  station  at  the  railway  to  Cliff  Dene,  which  had  a 
crazy  chapel  in  its  dark  old  groves.  She  had  the  sense 
not  to  call  Salome ;  but  she  could  scarcely  account  for 
the  sorrow  which  swelled  her  heart,  and  made  the  black 
shape  shiver  before  her  eyes. 

Late  in  the  sultiy  evening,  Sarona  found  her  in  the 
same  place  ;  she  having  left  her  pupils  just  before.  He, 
too,  had  only  just  come  home. 

'^  I  fear  you  misunderstood  me  this  morning.  I  said 
you  were  nervous :  I  did  not  mean  about  yourself." 

"  I  knew  that  very  well." 

^^  Then  you  know  what  I  did  mean?" 

"  I  generally  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Let  us  sec.  It  was  the  first  case  among  our  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  you  staked  something  there- 
upon." 
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"  Not  at  all  that :  I  staked  notliing." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  For  I  confess  it  stabbed  me 
cruelly ;  and  I  was  disgusted  witli  myself  for  feeling 
that  this  poor  child's  death  is  no  fair  omen." 

"  Do  you  mean  Eose?" 

"  No — Rafe :  and  I  tell  you,  because  it  is  better  to 
drag  black  fancies  into  daylight.  I  am  not  anxious 
now,  for  I  have  seen  him  and  settled  all." 

"  Oh,  it  never  struck  me  for  a  single  moment,  as 
within  the  remotest  possibility  :  such  a  thing  could  not 
surely  happen  to  either  of  them.  I  have  not  dreamed  it. 
It  was  about  you  I  was  afraid  :  afraid  lest  you  might 
be  taken  ill,  after  seeing  that  bright  boy  die." 

^^  There  is  neither  fear  nor  hope  for  you  or  me  :  this 
time,  at  least,  we  cannot  die.  But  it  is  a  long  time 
since  the  poor  boy  Avas  bright :  he  had  left  his  bloom 
behind  him  in  the  old  year.  Would  you  believe  that 
he  had  a  curl  of  her  hair  clenched  up  in  one  hand  dur- 
ing all  his  struggles,  while  his  father  held  the  other  ?  " 

"  How  did  he  ever  get  a  curl  ?  " 

"  Cut  it  for  himself,  I  have  no  doubt.  Tliere  were 
three  surgeons  with  him,  and  three  clergymen  :  I  men- 
tion this  in  illustration  of  Fedeme.  If  I  had  only  been 
there  some  hours  earlier  !  " 

"  You  could  have  saved  him  ?  " 

"  Much  suffering,  at  all  events  ;  and  he  was  saved 
some  :  he  died  in  a  doze.  Do  you  know  his  contem- 
plation pains  me,  because  I  do  not  comprehend  his  con- 
dition. Strange  constancy  completely  isolated  :  flame 
burning  without  fuel." 
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^'  Oh,  I  understand  that  so  well !  " 

"  Enlighten  me,  then,  as  yon  often  do." 

'^  It  is  so  yeiy  hard  to  explain.  But,  of  course,  all 
natures  are  not  born  for  happiness,  nor  sufficiently  en- 
dowed with  what  attracts  happiness,  as  we  call  it — an 
unbroken  star — a  perfect  destiny.  Only  the  complete  na- 
tures assimilate  entirely,  upon  earth,  with  that  subtle 
spirit.  Not  that  the  others  can  complain  of  being  born 
to  suffer  !  These  last  seem  such  abstractions ;  without 
purpose,  perhaps  witliout  actual  place  :  they  seem 
doomed,  under  all  circumstances,  to  miss  contact  with 
that  which  really  belongs  to  them.  Their  effects  are  all 
negative  :  possibly  they  may  be  ugly,  possibly  not  de- 
void of  charm ;  still  they  stand  alone  :  they  are  monads 
of  insignificant  solitude." 

"  You  were  not  thinking  of  Lord  Mossmoor  only,  I 
perceive.  But  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  you  have 
ingeniously  included  all  humanity ;  except  the  own  of 
genius,  and  the  own  of  early  death." 

Cecilia,  detected  in  her  weetless  parade  of  her  own 
condition,  was  too  ashamed  to  answer. 

"  But  I  must  make  haste,  for  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  You  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  our  friends 
leave  Rockedge  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Leave  Bockedge !  " — She  certainly  showed  no  de- 
light. "  But  where  are  they  to  go  ? — Where  can  they 
go?" 

"  To  the  Isles  of  the  Blest !— Atlantis  !— Paradise  ! 
-«-No,  forgive  me — somewhere  better  than  all — to  tlie 
sea!     And  the  ^  Shelley'  is  ready,  just  in  time." 
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'^  The  ^  Shelley '  was  readj  months  ago." 

^'  So  it  was  5  but  they  were  not.  You  have  seen 
Bernard  lately :  is  it  possible  you  have  not  seen  his 
struggles  with  a  certain  blue  phantom  ?  " 

"  You  know,  Dr  Sarona,  he  is  proud:  so  very  proud, 
that  I  do  not  expect  he  would  show  any  struggles  be- 
fore a  stranger." 

"  I  have  seen  them  ;  but  then  he  could  not  hope  to 
hide  them  from  me,  as  I  have  known  them  all  along. 
Ever  since  I  knew  him,  his  one  mortal,  peculiar,  and 
hideous  horror,  has  been  the  cholera.  He  has  grown 
thin  since  it  came  :  it  preys  upon  him  like  slow  poison  ; 
and  I  only  wonder  he  has  not  taken  it.  At  least,  I 
should  wonder,  if  I  did  not  feel  very  sure  that  the  notion 
of  its  happening  through  fear  alone,  is  an  old  wife's 
fable ! " 

^'  Are  you  sure  that  thins  him  :  had  he  not  enough 
without?" 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  loss." 

"  Eose  thinks  it  has  :  she  tells  me  so." 

'^  Of  course,  she  does  :  it  is  all  she  can  think ;  for  she 
knows  nothing  of  the  cholera." 

^'  I  wonder  Mr  Bernard  acceded  to  your  wishes  to 
leave  Rockedge  ;  for  in  proportion  to  his  horror  of  the 
cholera  would  be  his  detennination  to  stay  through  it." 

"  That  was  the  difficulty ;  but  I  knew  it,  and  was 
prepared.  I  did  not  even  ask  him  :  I  insisted  upon  his 
leaving  :  but,  mind  me,  I  put  it  entirely  upon  her.  I 
represented  to  him  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to 
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keep  the  knowledge  from  her  now,  she  is  strong  enough 
to  get  about.    The  first  day  she  drove  into  X,  she  could 
not  help  hearing  it.    The  moment  I  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her,  he  was  like  a  lamh." 
"  I  thought  she  was  always  sick  at  sea." 
'^  She  has  never  been  in  a  yacht :  she  will  not  be 
sick  in  the  ^  Shelley.'     And  I  question  whether,  in  her 
present  state,  anything  could  sicken  her.     They  are  to 
go  to  the  Mediterranean,  if  they  like  it ;  but  not  to  touch 
at  all  in  England  until  I  send  them  leave." 
'^  There  is  no  cholera  in  the  Mediterranean  !  " 
"  No  more  than  in  heaven  :  it  is  all  with  us  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  is  far  too  tremendous  to  last  long.     Yes  ;  to 
see  Bernard  as  he  is  now,  his  heart  frozen  up,  and  his 
blood  actually  stagnant  with  horror,  would  certainly 
send  me  along  with  him,  if  he  would  not  consent  to  go 
without  me." 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  you  were  going  :  I  cannot  help  it." 
'^  I  shall  have  no  call :  it  would  be  wrong.     But  I 
am  going  to  send  Frank  Artus  with  him,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  wants  a  change,  which  is  true.     I  can 
ti-ust  Frank  as  myself  in  ordinary  cases." 

'^  How  very  strange  of  you  to  send  him,  Dr  Sarona  ! 
Then  you  are  not  quite  assured  ?  " 

"  Without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  epidemic,  I 
send  him  merely  to  watch  them  medically,  and  to  send 
me  professional  information  of  their  health.  Mrs  Ber- 
nard is  at  present  too  delicate,  too  generally  delicate, 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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to  travel  without  a  surgeon.    Frank  never  disturbs  any- 
body ;  and  will  have  a  cabin  to  himself." 

^^  Will  he  consent  to  go  ?  " 

"  He  will  do  whatever  I  please.  If  he  go  on  as  he 
is  doing  here,  he  will  die  of  exhaustion  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  Bernard  will  take  care  he  shall  not  suffer 
from  the  suspension  of  his  practice." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  And  they  will  go  so 
soon?" 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  until  they  are  gone.  Will  it  not 
be  a  rest  to  know  them  safe  ?  And  Bernard  adores  the 
sea ;  so  dearly  languishes  for  it,  that  I  know  it  will 
make  him  strong — so  strong  and  bright  again,  as  I  re- 
member him,  when  he  used  to  come  fresh  from  the  sea, 
so  glorious,  so  melancholy,  but  never  sad !  " 

There  was  something  in  Sarona's  voice,  and  eager 
determination  to  dash  oif  every  fear,  the  least  forebod- 
ing, that  made  Cecilia  for  the  first  time  doubt  him,  or 
doubt  that  he  knew  himself. 

^^  I  had  one  of  those  scenes,  too,  which  I  have  never 
had,  except  with  Rafe,  about  money.  He  is  most  like 
a  child  about  his  property ;  though,  perhaps,  the  most 
a  man  in  its  distribution.  He  gave  me  all  his  keys, 
and  ordered  me  to  go  to  his  box  whenever  any  person 
is  taken  ill ;  for  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
all  the  poor  in  X  will  be  taken  and  die.  I  reminded  him 
that  he  already  did  too  much  in  that  way  :  for,  with 
six  thousand  a-year,  he  lives  upon  exactly  two,  and 
spends  the  rest,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  how." 
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"  Dear  ! — I  never  knew  that ! — I  never  heard  it !  " 
"  Between  you  and  me,  Miss  Dudleigh,  there  would 
have  been  no  object  in  telling  you.  Knowing  him,  as 
you  do,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  to  you  his  gene- 
rosity, his  beneficence,  his  virtue.  And  it  would  insult 
such  a  nature  to  insinuate  his  real  character  among  his 
enemies.  We  are  aware  it  could  not  be  different :  how- 
ever that  is  nothing.  He  said,  ^  You  know,  Sarona, 
you  must  have  extra  expenses,  and  the  wretches  have 
enough  to  bear  with  it  by  itself:  they  must  not  want 
for  anything.  I  can  do  nothing  else.  Oh  !  let  me  do 
this  little.  You  do  all,  and  ought  to  be  content  to  be 
able  ;  but  you're  not  so  rich  as  I,  and  what's  that  be- 
tween us  ?  You'll  come  here  whenever  you  want  money.' 
But  this  I  steadily  refused ;  and  then,  getting  behind  me, 
he  filched  my  pocket-book,  and  filled  it  with  bank- 
notes— a  score  of  tens.  ^  And  111  order  the  same  to 
be  sent  you  in  a  month  :  you  are  to  spend  it  all.  Make 
them  comfortable  :  give  them  beautiful  feather-beds  ; 
and  handsome  coffins — if  they  want  them  :  they  think 
so  much  of  that.'  Then  I  told  him  of  a  plan  of  mine, 
which  his  bounty  would  enable  me  to  carry  out,  and 
that  I  should  do  it  for  his  sake.  You  should  have  seen 
him  smile.  ^  Y^ou've  been  lying  in  my  face,  then,'  he 
said,  ^  telling  me  you  didn't  want  money.'  I  told  him 
he  ought  to  be  thankful  the  hospital  is  so  full !  " 

"  The  hospital ! — I  hnew  it  was  his,  ever  since  tlie 
day  we  were  riding,  and  he  showed  it  to  us." 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  !     I  will  lay  open  my  plan 
another  time.     I  have  not  told  you  all :  he  insti'ucted 
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me  where  to  find  his  will  and  all  his  papers ;  that  he 
has  done  before  all  his  voyages  since  I  knew  him  :  and 
then  he  sent  a  message  to  you." 

^'  A  message  to  me  !  " 

''  To  beg  you  will  spend  to-morrow  night  there  :  and 
to  go  early.  I  said  you  could  not  go  very  soon  5  but 
that  I  would  send  you  about  eight  o'clock.  You  must 
not  refuse." 

"  It  is  not  likely.     I  would  give  anything  to  go." 

"  You  are  much  favored ;  for  Rafe  did  not  ask  me. 
They  will  go  from  X,  though,  and  will  come  here  to 
breakfast  first.  We  must  take  care  not  to  whisper  the 
enemy's  name." 

''  I  really  think  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Rose, 
her  knowing." 

"  Not  on  her  own  account :  not  enough  ;  but  she 
might  be  anxious  about  him.  There  are  a  few  persons, 
and  she  is  one,  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  all  that  life  presents,  or  death.  It  is  a  rare 
exception." 

At  eight  o'clock,  Cecilia  went.  A  fatal  beauty  decked 
the  earth  :  even  by  the  cliff-way  the  flowers  grew  like 
grass,  and  the  grass  was  thick  and  rich  as  it  spiings 
above  the  dead.  Half-way  down  the  rocks,  waved  tufts 
and  sheaves  of  strange  crimson  and  dazzling  yellow 
blossoms  :  their  chalk- white  backgTOund  glittered.  The 
sun  was  shining  upon  the  sea  without  a  shade  or  tint : 
its  eye  was  diamond,  its  heat  as  fierce  as  many  a  sum- 
mer noon  :  it  looked,  indeed,  as  if  it  would  never  set 
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It  was  fresh  under  the  trees  at  Kockedge,  for  there 
had  come  no  sun,  even  in  the  morning.  To  Cecilia  it 
had  ever  been  like  entering  Eden,  until  this  night. 
And  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  destiny  to  endure,  as 
she  believed  herself,  should  surely  fling  into  the  coun- 
terbalance the  fact  that  they  are  better  able  to  endui'e 
suffering  than  satisfaction :  the  soul  that  meets  its  agony 
in  all  its  strength,  faints  utterly  in  its  delight,  is  pros- 
trate before  beauty.  The  sylvan  stillness  of  the  fair  en- 
closure, the  whole  fairyland  a  flush  of  roses  :  these 
might  have  been  borne  alone ;  but  Bernard's  face  was 
at  the  door,  looking  seawards,  and  its  very  shape  aroused 
the  spell  of  insufferable  and  unconquerable  melancholy. 
But  Eafe  : — a  certain  poet  has  taught  us,  that  melan- 
choly veils  her  "  too  bright  saintly  visage  :"  it  was 
surely  meant  to  '^  hit  the  sense  of  human  eyes  "  that 
hour.  Ever  melancholy,  he  was  so  radiant,  even  in  his 
gaze  distraught,  that  Cecilia  shuddered  to  disturb  him, 
lest  the  veil  should  fall  again  at  her  coming,  and  her 
presence  overcloud  his  sky.  Never  had  she  been  so 
sm*prised  as  to  see  his  look  of  recognition,  earnest,  open, 
free.  He  ran  down  the  step  to  the  garden,  ran  as  though 
he  would  run  over  her,  along  the  walk,  and  held  out 
both  his  hands. 

"  It's  your  wraith,  not  you  !  There's  Eose  believing 
you  safe  over  the  cliff,  because  you  came  in  a  fancy  car- 
riage, as  she  calls  it :  she  thinks  everything  breaks 
down  or  runs  away,  except  the  brougham.  She  wanted 
me  to  send  for  you,  and  I  wouldn't." 

^'  How  kind  of  you,  Mr  Bernard  !  " 
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"  I  said  no  j  that  you  should  come  of  your  own  free 
will,  and  not  be  dragged  here." 

"  But  that  was  not  kind." 

"  I  meant  it  the  very  best.  I  didn't  think  you  d 
come,  though." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have  not 
been ! " 

"  Because  I  wanted  you  so  veiy  particularly.  You 
know  all  this  six  weeks  that  you've  been  coming  back- 
wards and  forwards,  it  wasn't  for  me,  it  was  for  Rose  ; 
and  I  never  looked  at  you,  nor  set  you  off,  because  I 
felt  it  would  be  defrauding  her.  I  didn't  like  shaking 
hands,  for  fear  of  using  up  any  of  your  aura.  You  and 
Sarona,  with  your  double  quantum  each  of  electric 
essence,  ought  to  spare  some  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
make  us  a  storm.     They  say  we  want  one  :  /don't." 

''  Xor  I.     There's  Tina  ;  where  is  Rose  ?  " 

"  Tina  came  to  tell  us  she's  waiting,  but  too  proud 
to  call.  She  can  hear  every  word  we  say :  she's  as 
long-eared  as  she's  long-sighted.  She  sent  me  to  watch 
for  you,  though  !  " 

Thus  airily,  cheerily,  he  led  the  way.  After  Saro- 
na's  hint  at  azure  phantoms  and  the  ever-present  ghost 
of  X,  it  was  a  singular  change,  especially  as  his  gay 
temper  was  not  forced  :  he  evidently  could  not  help  it. 
Rose,  too,  was  bright ;  and  if  not  gay,  it  may  have  been 
because  she  was  a  woman,  not  merely  a  feminine  soul, 
and  ought  to  have  been  a  mother,  not  only  a  parent  to 
a  child.  Cecilia  thought  to  herself,  no  wonder  it  did 
not  live,  for  Rose  did  not  look  old  enough  to  take  care 
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of  herself.  She  wore  a  white  frock,  with  a  tliickly 
broidered  body,  and  short  sleeves  :  a  magnified  baby's 
robe  it  looked :  neither  had  she  a  sash.  The  tea-things 
were  before  her,  and  she  sat  in  a  huge  arm-chair  5  not 
needing  a  stool,  for  Cock  was  lying  in  front  of  it,  insist- 
ing that  her  feet  should  rest  amidst  his  deep  rich  coat. 
And  Tina,  as  though  to  make  up  for  Cock's  defection 
towards  his  primeval  possessor,  rolled  herself  up  into  a 
ball  upon  the  table,  in  front  of  Bernard,  and  every  time 
he  stroked  her  endeavoured  to  swallow  his  hand.  It 
was  a  fair  sight  for  this  world,  that  drawing-room,  its 
blush- tint  answering  to  the  fulness  of  the  hues  without ; 
and,  large  as  it  was,  it  seemed  not  an  inch  too  large  for 
the  three,  who  sat  so  near  together  in  the  window  to 
which  the  table  had  been  drawn.  Cecilia  felt  as  though 
they  were  her  children  :  perhaps  their  efiect,  this 
evening,  produced  this  mood  in  her,  for  Eose  looked 
about  ten,  and  Bernard  about  sixteen ;  though  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  boy,  a  youth,  or  anything  but  a  baby, 
with  the  same  soft  simplicity  of  manner ;  while  no  one 
but  a  man  of  genius  could  have  dropped  such  treasm-es  as 
fell  from  his  lips.  To  see  him  pull  the  strawberries  from 
their  green,  and  push  them  into  Rose's  mouth,  or  hold  a 
lump  of  sugar  a  yard  over  Tina's  head,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  he  knew  anything  about  the  cholera,  or  had  ever 
heard  that  name ;  which  must  have  been  invented  by  the 
demon  of  superstition  for  his  own  private  ends. 

^'  We  shall  have  no  music,"  said  Bernard  presently, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair :  "  I  mean  no  playing,  to- 
night ;  but  I  suppose  there's  other  music  to  be  invoked, 
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and  we  can  make  tlie  necessary  triad.  Eose  was  telling 
me  about  triads,  in  the  first  part  of  liarmony ;  but  she 
could  not  get  further,  for  she  knows  no  more  than  I 
do.  I've  been  seriously  thinking,  when  we  come  back 
and  are  quite  fat,  to  ask  you  to  be  our  daily  governess, 
and  teach  us  everything.  We  must  learn  quite  by  our- 
selves, being  so  precocious  ;  and  as  you're  anything  but 
precocious,  you'll  keep  us  back.  You  must  teach  her 
arithmetic,  for  at  present  she  can't  keep  her  accounts  ; 
and  you  must  teach  me  how  to  manage  her,  for  you're 
the  only  person  who  could  ever  do  it  yet." 

"  Ah  !  if  I  were  your  governess,  I  should  set  you  a 
very  different  sort  of  task  :  I  should  insist  upon  your 
writing,  Mr  Bernard." 

"  What !  a  copy?  pothooks  and  downstrokes?" 
"  You  know  better — poetr}^ — as  our  only  poet." 
"  I  can't  write  poetry.     And,  if  I  could,  it's  all  air- 
drawn  speculation,  to  write  and  publish." 

"  You  might  comfort  so  many,  and  feed  so  many, 
and  medicine  so  many  more.  If  you  knew  what 
'  Stonehenge'  had  done!" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  wrote  ^  Stonehenge.'  They  say 
so,  but  I  know  better.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  a 
black  dress-coat  and  watchet  waistcoat,  sulphur-colored 
Join\411e,  and  snuff-box  full  of  brimstone,  who  came 
and  looked  over  my  shoulder,  while  I  was  laying  my 
paper  ready,  and  spoke  certain  blasphemies,  which  went 
down  as  his,  not  mine.  Very  pleasant  to  make  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonsense  of  early  years ! " 
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He  looked  at  Rose  askance,  and  she  knew  his 
thoughts  too  welL 

"  Your  toilette  for  the  great  unknown  is  not  like 
Coleridge's." 

^^  Do  you  suppose  such  a  fashionahle  spark  v\'ould 
not  vary  his  costume  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
season  ?  Always  remembering  that  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
here to  the  three  primitive  colors,  and  to  cany  some- 
thing about  his  person  to  identify  him  with  the  ne  plus 
ultra :  I  believe  it's  indispensable  that  he  should  wear 
a  black  coat." 

"  When  he  bought  the  man's  shadow,  he  was  in  a 
grey  coat." 

'•  But  he  was  a  German  devil.  Besides,  all  devils  in 
books,  only  excepting  Mephistophiles,  are  pasteboard 
puppets,  dancing  by  bits  of  packthread.  No,  the  devil 
proper  is  other  stuff,  and  never  so  proves  his  omnipo- 
tence as  by  reducing  himself  until  he  can  creep  inside 
our  breasts  like  any  fly,  and  tickle  us  to  wonder  what 
we  were  born  for,  and  to  want  what  we  can't  have.  To 
exorcise  him,  there's  nothing  like  smelling  at  a  flower, 
or  the  sea.     I  can't  think  why  I  love  it  so — the  sea." 

"  Perhaps  one  cannot  get  at  it :  though  so  veiy  near 
it." 

"  Oh,  no.  If  you  went  out  far  beyond  all  land, 
you'd  never  feel  you  couldn't  get  it.  You  have  it  then — 
all  yours  :  it  more  and  more  assimilates  with  you.  Ah ! 
I  only  live  upon  the  sea :  on  the  land  it's  mere  exis- 
tence. I  ought  to  have  been  a  sailor,  to  have  been  of 
any  use  in  the  world ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I  don't 
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like  tar  and  noise  at  sea :  I  fear  it's  an  idle  spell  of  mine 
when  I'm  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Bernard,  people  are  not  necessarily  useless 
because  idle.     Some  persons  ought  not  to  serve  time." 

^'  What  else  should  they  serve  ?" 

'"'■  Eternity  :  as  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  all  who  pre- 
serve or  produce  the  beautiful,  do  serve." 

"  They  should  serve  both,  like  Sarona.  But  every- 
body is  not  like  him  ,•  nor  the  few  either,  nor  any  one. 
He  combines  the  two,  and  never  defrauds  either.  I 
often  think  about  him,  until  he  seems  to  grow  greater 
than  all  mankind.  It's  most  exti-aordinary,  but  I  never 
feel  safe,  unless  I'm  with  Sarona." 

"  You  look  quite  safe  to-night,"  said  Rose,  laughing ; 
"  and  very  particularly  comfortable." 

^'  I  am  very  particularly  comfortable  ;  and  if  I  do  feel 
safe,  or  rather  don't  feel  unsafe,  it's  owing  to  Miss  Dud- 
leigh's  bringing  some  of  his  atmosphere  along  with  her : 
not  to  any  native  virtue  of  her  own,  for  she  isn't  capable 
of  influencing  any  one." 

"  She  is  very  humble :  you  need  not  depress  her 
more." 

"  She's  the  humblest  person  I  ever  met :  no  pride, 
as  the  poor  people  say  of  you,  Madamina.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  Miss  Dudleigh,  that  Sarona  asked  us 
to  come  to  breakfast  with  him  the  day  we  go ;  however, 
I  think  he  had  better  come  and  breakfast  with  us  on 
board  the  ^  Shelley  :'  and  you  must  come  too  ;  and  we'll 
show  you  our  berth,  and  Artus's.  It  would  be  better, 
I  think." 
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"  So  do  I,"  said  Cecilia ;  and  she  did  tliink  so,  for 
thus  all  peril  of  Rose's  hearing  or  seeing,  what  she 
ought  not,  would  be  avoided.  She  felt  as  though  Ber- 
nard were  confiding  in  her  tacit  understanding,  and  her 
heart  grew  lighter. 

'^  There's  a  hammock  for  Tina  in  om-  own  cabin,  a 
basket  huns:  to  the  ceilin"-  bv  red  ribands  :  she  made 
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it.  Rose.  But  she  has  never  been  to  the  ^  Shellej,'  and 
I  never  mean  to  take  her  till  we  go  for  good.  As  for 
Cock,  he'll  never  be  on  board  at  all ;  but  we  shall  tie 
liim  round  the  neck  with  a  long  rope  fastened  ahead, 
and  he  shall  swim  for  ever.  We  must  go  out  now,  I 
think,  or  we  shall  catch  the  dew." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  garden,  Rafe." 

Bernard  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  sofa  to  be 
carried  out ;  and  then  left  the  room  for  his  hat,  saying 
to  himself  outside  the  door  : 

'•I  can't  think  what  makes  me  so  rapturesque  to- 
night." 

"  I  can,"  said  Rose  to  Cecilia,  having  caught  the 
words.  "  Rapturesque,  indeed !  Did  you  ever  see  him 
so  happy?" 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

^'  It  is  because  he  is  going  to  the  sea.  Oh,  how  he 
loves  it !  I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  to  him  until  I  saw 
his  ecstasy  since  all  was  arranged.  I  wish  I  had  known 
it  before." 

Rose  looked  more  herself,  though  weak,  than  Cecilia 
had  ever  seen  her  ;  for  when  she  first  saw  her,  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  herself.     It  was  impossible  even  for  the 
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physiologist  to  account  for  this  restoration,  after  an 
event  which  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  to 
exaggerate  the  necessary  experience  of  suffering  into  a 
painfal  stress  of  memory.  Strange  to  say,  Rose  seldom 
thought  of  what  had  happened ;  and,  when  she  did,  it 
was  not  to  realise  either  what  she  had  gained  or  lost. 
That  infant,  itself  a  dream,  had  been  born  within  a 
dream  ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  Bernard's  manner  to 
assure  her  that  it  was  more  to  him.  His  tenderness, 
his  reverence,  his  sympathy  without  reserve,  were  never 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  remind  her  that  they  had 
both  been  stricken  to  the  utmost  in  the  very  shrine  of 
home.  Perhaps  they  had  too  much  in  each  other,  and 
^yeve  too  entirely  blest  as  one  in  heart,  to  languish  un- 
der that  disappointment  which  is  heaviest  to  the  man  of 
strength,  and  which  the  pride  of  the  newly  espoused  re- 
jects unanticipated.  It  was  at  least  impossible  to  say 
that  they  were  not  happy,  peaceful,  and  quite  at  ease  ; 
and  so  far  all  was  well  for  those  who  loved  them  best. 

In  the  garden,  Bernard's  genial  humor  brightened 
even  to  a  dazzling  animation.  He  tndy  might  say  he 
knew  not  what  inspired  his  delight ;  for  such  a  peculiar 
rapture  of  the  spirits  must  be  reasonless,  and  therein  its 
cliarm  consists.  He  ran  after  the  dogs  until  they  rolled 
upon  the  grass  exhausted,  and  then  threw  himself  at 
the  foot  of  Rose's  sofa. 

"  Get  up  from  the  grass,  Rafe." 

"  It's  as  dry  as  an  old  skeleton." 

"  Oh,  get  up  Mr  Bernard,"  cried  Cecilia,  horror- 
stricken,  lest  the  plague  should  be  enwoven  with  the 
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threads  of  moss.     At  sight  of  her  aharm  he  rose,  for  slie 
did  not  hide  it,  and  he  was  afraid  Rose  shonkl  see  it  too. 

'^  Then  give  me  a  bit  of  your  sofa." 

"I  do  not  think  3-011  ought  to  sit  down  in  such  a 
heat,  Eafe."' 

'^  She's  at  it  again.  Give  me  something  to  put  on : 
I'll  have  Miss  Dudleigh's  shawl." 

^'  It  will  suit  you  very  well,  for  it  is  a  shepherd's 
plaid." 

'^  So  it  will."  He  took  it  from  the  back  of  the  sofa, 
and  twisted  it  round  his  chest,  knotted  beneath  one 
arm :  inimitably  gi'acefal  was  the  effect  upon  him  of  a 
costume  which  makes  monkeyana  of  men  in  general. 

*^  You  are  quite  cool  again  now;  Eafe,  and  I  wish  you 
would  go  and  walk,  instead  of  running  along  the 
terrace." 

^'  You  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  :  then  I'll  take  Miss 
Dudleigh  away.  In  fact,  I  think  she's  petrified  with 
sitting  still." 

"  Frozen  this  hot  night ! " 

"  Petrified,  isn't  frozen.  Miss  Dudleigh.  By  the  way, 
are  you  interested  in  petrifactions '?  I've  got  some  in 
the  grotto :  woniis  with  their  tails  in  their  mouths  and 
other  emblems  of  eternity.  "Will  you  come  to  see 
them?" 

"  Certainly  I  will ;"  for  she  felt  sure  of  what  he 
meant,  though  Sarona  had  never  told  her  where  the  lost 
hope  had  been  buried.  And  to  Rose  it  did  not  occur ; 
for  she  naturally  imagined  it  in  the  vault  where  Ber- 
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nard's  father  had  been  buried  :  the  only  vault  in  the 
wild  churchyard  of  Rockville. 

Cecilia  knew  the  way,  and  led  it  this  time  5  but  in 
passing  the  arch  of  roses,  now  all  blossom,  just  as  it  had 
bloomed  the  ball-night  over  Rose's  head,  beneath  Kafe's 
touch,  Bernard  gathered  one  of  the  buds,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  said  gaily  : 

"  Will  you  have  it  ?  and  wear  it  in  your  dress  ?  I 
like  flowers  in  ladies'  dresses.    I  never  saw  you  in  any." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  suit  me." 

"  Then  you  won't  have  it ;  I'll  throw  it  away."  He 
flung  it  among  the  trees,  and  it  gleamed  momently 
there  like  a  floral  meteor.  Cecilia  would  have  given 
any  thing  for  that  rosebud,  but  for  the  world  she 
could  not  have  gone  after  it,  nor  have  shown  her 
intense  desire  for  it  in  her  face.  Bernard  walked  on 
without  speaking,  and  it  was  she  who  first  stopped  at 
the  grotto  ;  he  wandering  a  few  feet  on.  She  knew  the 
very  spot  she  had  been  brought  to  see,  by  a  little  white 
stone  let  into  the  gravel  :  shining,  smoothest  alabaster, 
without  inscription. 

"  That's  it,  Miss  Dudleigh  :  the  emblems  of  eternity 
as  I  was  saying."  For  once  the  retort  that  Bernard 
dreaded,  yet  invoked,  had  failed.  She  had  stooped  to 
the  earth  and  kissed  the  stone ;  and  rising  slowly,  she 
showed  that  her  eyes  were  fall  of  tears. 

"  I  believe  that  you  and  Sarona  care  far  more  than 
we  do." 

''  God  keep  you  from  ever  caring  half  so  much." 
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"  I  can't  understand  that,  either.  It's  our  right  to 
be  so  sorry." 

"  xA.nd  not  oiu's  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  shall 
never  be  troubled  with  my  regTets  again  :  but  remem- 
ber you  brought  me  here  yourself." 

"  Stop ! "  said  Bernard,  in  a  voice  that  was  soft  as 
fragrance :  "  don't  be  so  angry  here ;  such  ugly  words  : 
you'll  frighten  it.  i\.nd  am  I  very  cold  ?  You  know 
men  must  be  men  j  and  Rose  is  very  tender.  It's  well 
Heaven's  power  is  over  such  little  ones  as  she,  for  I've 
very  little  strength  to  give  her  besides  my  love." 

She  turned  to  stone  without,  but  her  heart  seemed  to 
sink  in  tears.  Such  shame  and  mysterious  awe  she 
had  scarcely  ever  felt.  Bernard  passed  into  the  grotto, 
and  sat  upon  a  granite  seat. 

^'  Come  here.  Miss  Dudleigh,  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  mean.     You  won't  be  very  vexed?" 

She  entered,  and  took  the  other  corner,  feeling  and 
looking  like  a  hardened  culprit  awaiting  sentence. 

"  You  are  so  very  kind  that  I  can't  understand  at  all 
why  you  are  sometimes  so  gentle,  making  everybody 
happy,  and  sometimes  so  cross,  making  one  afr-aid." 

The  loveliest  smile  played  over  his  lips,  and  the  same 
sweetness  was  in  his  voice. 

"  You  and  Sarona  are  very  much  alike." 

'^  Not  in  that — never !  not  the  least  in  that.  He  is 
an  angel :  I  will  not  say  what  I  am.  And  I  do  not 
say  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I  know  I  could  if  I  determined, 
and  were  to  think  about  myself  enough." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  won't  determine.     For  there's 
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virtue  in  self-oblivion  that  the  biggest  conquerors  can't 
boast.  As  it  happens,  you  and  Sarona  are  most  unac- 
countably alike  there." 

"  I  wonder  you  dare  say  so,  Mr  Bernard  :  and  to 
me,  when  you  know  what  I  feel  for  him.  You  only  say 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  being  contradicted." 

^'  It  isn't  so,  I  say  :  I  was  merely  speculating  upon 
the  possible  cause.  When  Sarona' s  in  his  sweetest 
moods — delightful  as  this  evening,  and  making  one  feel, 
as  I  called  it,  safe — suddenly  there  comes  a  sharp  twist ; 
a  change  in  the  wind  from  south  to  north :  a  bitter  ac- 
cent, startling  one's  heart  away.  It's  not  like  ill-humor 
or  passion,  because  one  knows  their  origin ;  but  it's 
more  disturbing,  because  it  seems  like  real." 

"  And  you,  as  a  poet,  must  know  it  is  not  real." 

''  Then  what  is  it  ?  and  why  should  there  be  fantas- 
tic differences?" 

^'  Between  different  natm'es  there  must  be  differences." 

"  I  don't  mean  primitive  distinctions  of  character  : 
they  are  charming,  and  constitute  the  harmony  of  life. 
For  I  hold  with  Sarona' s  philosophy,  in  part.  But  you 
said  such  moods  are  not  real :  then  they're  not  charac- 
teristic either.  But  Sarona — for  I'm  particularly  refer- 
ring to  him  just  now — is  so  precious  to  me,  that  I  always 
feel  when  he's  skittish  and  contradictory,  not  to  love 
him  less, — for  I  never  love  him  half  so  well, — but  as 
though  I'd  injm-ed  him  without  knowing  it.  I  don't 
feel  hm't  myself." 

Cecilia  felt  as  though  she  must  make  a  way  through 
the  ground  to  hide  herself.     A  flush  mantled  upon  her 
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face,  while  to  her  heart  the  blood  was  fire.  Eafe  saw 
her  sideways. 

"  Mr  Bernard,  you  do  not  understand  :  you  ought  to 
know  how  it  is  with  Dr  Sarona.  It  is  because  he  loves 
you  very  deeply,  and  would  do  everything  for  you — 
what  he  cannot  compass  :  because  he  would  fain  suffer 
— die  for  you,  if  he  only  might.  He  is  sore  at  heart  to 
remember  the  roughness  of  the  world  witli  which  you 
must  come  in  contact.  He  possesses  certainly,  from  his 
temperament,  a  natural  irritability ;  but  I  confess  I  never 
saw  him  betray  it :  so  that  I  am  rather  surprised  at 
w^iat  you  say.  I  will  not  speak  about  myself,  except 
to  say  that  I  have  an  ill  temper,  while  he  has  the  tem- 
per of  an  angel.  I  have  been  going  over  all  the  time 
I  have  been  with  him :  no,  not  once  do  I  remember  him 
even  ruffled.  To  his  sister  he  is  as  tender  as  a  mother, 
to  his  servants  all  gentleness ;  and  to  me,  who  if  I  might 
would  be  the  lowliest  of  his  servants — " 

^'  That's  very  true.  You  mustn't  misjudge  me  nor 
my  affection  for  a  moment.  He's  the  noblest,  truest — 
ah,  so  pure  a  friend  in  all  necessities  !  a  lamp  lighted 
up  among  the  stars  !  What  you  say,  of  course  you 
know.  But  there's  again  what  I  don't  understand — 
how  any  one  can  care  so  much  for  anything — " 

"Mr  Bernard!" 

"  As  to  be  sore  about  it,  and  sicken  at  it.  Is  there 
anything  in  all  the  world  that's  worth  that  feeling  ? — 
Not  to  me.  I'll  tell  you  that  Sarona's  enthusiasm 
baffles  me.     I  like  to  see  his  bmTiing  eyes,  and  hear  his 
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glowing  words  ;  but  I  don't  grow  warm  along  with  him. 
I  don't  hear  music  half  the  time  it  sounds  :  I'm  in  a 
sort  of  trance.  And  my  impressions  don't  excite  me  : 
I'm  just  conscious  of  them  as  we  are  of  flowers  in  the 
dark^  by  their  scent.  I  can't  pretend  that  I  realise 
what  Sarona  means^  when  he  talks  of  nothing  satisfy- 
ing him,  and  of  immortal  longings.  For  all  that  hap- 
pens to  me  seems  fully  enough  and  to  spare,  like  a  great 
wind  sweeping  over  me,  and  losing  nothing  of  its  power ; 
or  the  sea  out  there  all  night,  when  we  cannot  see  it. 
Ah  !  but  everything  coming  to  me  seems  to  exhale  it- 
self before  passing  into  my  soul ! " 

Fain,  fain  would  she  have  believed  he  was  speaking 
against  conviction — fain  have  mistrusted  those  infant- 
ine tones  :  sure  prophecy  of  some  impending  fate — 
some  fame  not  earthly.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
he  acted.  And  then  she  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
stories  Sarona  had  told  her  of  his  wayward  and  fas- 
cinating disposition  :  to  remember  how  he  had  looked 
and  behaved  that  very  night.  In  vain  !  the  immortal 
overpowered  the  actual :  and  the  pale  face  stayed  be- 
side her,  with  its  ever  infant-smile. 

"  I  brought  you  here  particularly,  not  to  show  you 
where  I  put  the  little  one,  but  to  ask  you  whether,  for 
Rose's  sake,  you  will  go  with  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr  Bernard  !  I  cannot,  cannot.  Pray  do  not 
say  another  word." 

"  But  I  thought  for  Eose's  sake  you  would?" 

"  It  is  not  possible."     In  unutterable  anguish,  she 
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erred  against  her  soul :  and  by  that  anguish  might  have 
purchased  heaven  !  For  she  felt  such  ecstatic  happiness 
would  be  unnatui'al  to  bear :  that  she  should  never  com- 
mand herself  for  the  long,  long  future,  unless  she  re- 
sisted the  heavenly  spell — not  meant  for  her,  if  he  had 
known  it :  so  she  thought.  Oh,  selfish  natiu'e  !  that 
alone  interposes  between  our  hearts  and  heaven,  their 
proper  and  paternal  home  !  She  was  too  absorbed  in 
her  heroic  self-contemplation  to  perceive  that  her  nega- 
tive had  annoyed  Bernard — had  added  one  deeper  sha- 
dow to  the  ever-shadowy  halo  that  glorified  his  brow. 
He  took  no  other  heed.  Perhaps  her  enthusiasm  was 
that  which,  like  Sarona's,  did  not  warm  him.  He  be- 
gan again  directly : 

"  Have  you  heard  Sarona  say  how  Fedeme  is  going 
on  ?     I  suppose  we  shall  have  him  back  this  month." 

Sarona  had  requested  Cecilia  to  keep  from  Eose  the 
remotest  knowledge  of  the  catasti'ophe  of  Moss.  She 
thought  to  shelter  Bernard  from  the  same. 

"  He  returned  to-day  or  yesterday.  He  is  quite  well, 
I  believe." 

"  Quite  well  I— Federne  ?" 

''  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr  Bernard." 

"  As  far  as  I  know  !  Don't  you  know  Lord  ]Moss  is 
dead  of  cholera  ?" 

"  How  could  you  know  it,  Mr  Bernard  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  knew  it :  then  why  should  it  be  kept 
from  me?" 

"  I  thought  it  might  spoil  your  pleasiu-e.  I  thought 
there  was  no  occasion  to  tell  you.     I  thought " 
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"  You  thonght  I  was  a  coward  !  and  you  were  quite 
right  :  I  am.  But  to-niglit  the  terror  left  me.  I  think 
you  must  be  sure  of  that.  So  you  wished  to  keep  it 
from  me  ?  and  that  after  my  unlucky  speeches  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  better  for  them.  I  only  did 
not  tell  you  about  Lord  Mossmoor,  because  I  thought 
you  might  be  too  shocked  to  hide  what  you  had  heard 
from  Eose." 

"  Oh,  I  quite  understand  !"  He  turned  upon  her  an 
eye  fall  of  kindness,  most  pitifully  soft :  a  glance  which, 
unknown  to  her,  fathomed  her  uttermost  and  inmost 
meaning.  ^'  But  you  may  be  quite  sm*e  of  this,  that 
whoever  the  cholera  spares,  will  be  spared,  because 
wanted,  and  having  a  work  to  finish  ;  and  whoever  it 
takes,  will  go  because  he  is  one  too  many  here  ! " 
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"  We  cannot  stay  to  watch  them  out  of  sight,"  said 
Sarona,  walking  backwards  down  the  pier,  that  he  might 
watch  the  ^  Shelley,'  until  he  was  out  of  sight  from  it. 
A  week  ago,  nothing  would  have  convinced  him  that 
he  should  breakfast  away  from  his  own  table,  or  upon 
the  sea,  that  season.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  would 
have  obeyed  the  Queen's  commands,  had  she  ordered 
him  on  board  her  yacht ;  yet  to  Bernard's  single  en- 
treaty he  had  returned  a  whole-hearted  affirmative. 
Perhaps  not  only  for  his  sake — perhaps  to  secure  Eose 
at  the  eleventh  hour  from  the  last  faint  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  remotest  echo  of  that  name,  which  in  X  that 
summer  had  crushed  all  music  for  its  knell. 

And  ever  gifted  with  the  tact  of  harmonising  circum- 
stances, he  had  avoided  and  prevented  all  farewells  : 
though  he  could  not  avoid  the  latest  vision  of  the  wan- 
derers, who  looked  too  helpless  to  be  trusted,  even  on 
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God's  own  sea  ;  and  who,  standing  against  the  dazzling 
background  of  the  sails,  looked  most  like  parted  spirits, 
suspended  in  a  tintless  ether. 

At  last  Sarona  turned,  and,  as  a  chivalrous  Chris- 
tian, presented  both  his  arms  to  help  the  ladies  up  the 
steps,  whose  stones  already  scorched  the  feet,  though  it 
was  not  nearly  noon. 

"  I  have  not  been  upon  the  pier  for  three  years,  mitil 
this  momins^.'' 

"  Nor  I  either,  Herz." 

"  I  have  not  been  since  I  came  ^^-ith  your  father." 

"  Did  you  come  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  we  talked  about  you  the  whole  way.  By 
the  by,  I  must  write  directly  I  o-et  home."  For  it  was 
her  choicest  task  to  write  a  daily  line  to  John  Sarona, 
that  he  might  know  his  children's  safety.  He  had  asked 
her  so  to  wi'ite  to  him  before  he  last  left  X. 

^'  How  different  the  air  is  here ! "  obserred  Cecilia, 
as  they  stood  to  get  their  breath  ;  '•  it  smells  of 
plague." 

^'  Much  more  of  yile  tobacco,  and  viler  gas.  How 
dare  they  do  as  they  are  doing  with  the  pipes  ?" 

"  Why  do  they  lay  them  open  now,  Herz  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  except  it  be  because  there 
is  longer  daylight :  a  reason  worthy  of  the  sanatory 
commissioners.  How  immeasurably  splendid  X  looks 
this  mornins:  I  " 

'^  It  looks  like  Babylon  the  Great,"  said  Cecilia. 

"  Or  Nineveh,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jonas,"  said 
Salome. 
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"  You  are  both  absurd  I  It  looks  like  neither  ;  nor 
even  Venice,  nor  Xaples  :  to  which  I  am  sick  of  hearing 
it  compared.  It  is  X,  and  only  X.  How  rejoiced  one 
ought  to  be  that  they  went  off  in  such  spirits  I '' 

"  But  Mrs  Bernard  still  looks  delicate.'' 

'•  What  do  you  expect,  Loma  ?"' 

'•  And  I  am  sure  ^Ir  Artus  looks  half-scared.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  creep  into  the  hen-coop  I'" 

"  That's  sure  to  go  off  by  dinner-time,  Miss  Dud- 
leigh.  He  was  basliful  before  you,  because  I  told  him 
you  were  the  most  gifted  lady  in  X.  He  is  the  yery 
person  to  be  with  them  :  negative  under  ordmaiy  cir- 
ciunstances,  and  when  not  required,  a  cipher  ;  but  un- 
der shaky  events,  as  finn  as  rock.  Besides,  he  can  be 
a  quaint  companion,  when  required  ;  and  his  head  is  a 
cabinet  of  cm*iosities.  He  is  going  to  ^Tite  a  book 
during  his  voyage,  and  can  read  it  out  loud  as  lie  pro- 
ceeds.*' 

^^  What  is  the  book  to  be  about  ?" 

"  The  Romance  of  the  Spinal  Column." 

As  an  anecdote  in  illusti'ation  of  Sarona.  the  follow- 
inc^  may  suffice  : 

There  were  two  can-iages  waiting  at  his  door,  and  of 
cortrse  two  parties  waiting  in-doors.  But,  besides,  there 
was  a  message  from  some  one  by  FridoKn,  who  looked 
dark  in  delivering  it ;  and  at  this  message  Sarona  pricked 
up  his  ears. 

He  passed  into  the  waiting-room  and  saw  two  ladies, 
evidently  each  other's  property,  and  a  gentleman,  who 
looked  the  property  of  himseK  alone.     He  gave  one 
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glance  at  the  three  faces,  decided  instantly,  and  stepped 
in  front  of  them  with  his  majestic  suavity. 

^^  I  must  ask  you  for  youi'  cards,  and  beg  you  to  al- 
loY^^  me  to  call  at  your  houses :  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so 
before  night.  But  now  I  cannot  stay :  a  cholera  pa- 
tient has  sent  for  me,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  instant 
in  those  cases.  I  am  confident,  that  in  those  before  me 
an  hour  or  two  will  make  no  difference." 

But  no  cards  were  produced  ;  and  after  waiting  per- 
haps the  half  of  a  minute,  Sarona  left  the  room,  and  in 
another  instant  the  house,  having  ordered  Frid  to  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  trio. 

"  There,"  said  Salome,  as  she  saw  her  brother  tear- 
ing in  his  chariot  round  the  Crescent ;  "  he  has  thrown 
up  those'  people  too." 

"  And  lost  his  patients,"  observed  Cecilia,  who,  com- 
ing to  the  dining-room  window,  beheld  the  parties  enter 
their  carriages  with  anything  but  the  air  of  patients. 
And  she  was  con*ect ;  for  the  ladies  drove  sti'aight  to 
Mr  Archibald  Eacer,  w^ho  met  them  with  his  whiskers 
on  the  threshold.  And  the  gentleman  returned  to  his 
lodging  in  Prince  Eegent  Terrace,  and  despatched  his 
footman  to  Lady  Ridout's,  next  door,  to  inquire  of  her 
what  medical  adviser  she  employed  when  she  did  not 
go  to  London. 

"  Does  Dr  Sarona  put  off  everybody  v/ho  has  not  the 
cholera?"  asked  Cecilia,  who  did  not  the  least  know 
what  she  said,  and  whose  longing  vision  swept  the 
Shelley's  deck. 

"  You  know,  he  does  not  refuse  any  one  :  he  even 
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goes  after  them  to  save  them  trouble  ;  but  he  says  it  is 
of  no  use  doctoring  cholera  patients  at  all,  unless  you 
anticipate  the  stages  of  the  complaint." 

"  I  wonder  what  medicine  he  gives  as  a  specific  ?" 
"  I  fancy  he  uses  all  the  known  specifics,  according 
to  constitution  and  symptoms.  He  has  been  most  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate  as  yet :  he  told  me  yesterday 
he  had  never  lost  a  case,  except  when  called  in  too 
late." 

Then  Cecilia  went  to  write  her  note,  and  Salome  to 
reckon  her  accounts. 

Sarona  returned  in  an  hour,  and  saw  five  other  pa- 
tients, who  had  not  objected  to  wait  for  him.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh  was  Avriting  music,  a  freak  of  hers  which  she  had 
played  lately,  and  which  brought  her  in  some  money ; 
though  she  only  attempted  the  simplest  songs.  Sarona 
looked  in,  after  closing  the  door  upon  the  fifth  party. 

"  Miss  Dudleigh,  you  will  be  a  rich  woman  before  you 
die." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall,  it  will  be  so  long." 
"  You  know  you  do  not  desire  to  die  now." 
"  I  know  I  do  not.     I  am  afi'aid  you  will  not  be  a  rich 
man  before  you  die." 

"  Why  not  ?     Will  you  forsake  me  ?  " 
"  Because  you  let  yourself  lose  yom-  patients." 
"  Those  are  better  lost  than  found  who  go  :  I  could 
have  done  none  of  those  people  any  good.     How  we 
feel  our  blessings  when  we  are  most  wretchedly  off"!" 
"  How  !     Is  it  not  that  yo^^  are  blessed  ?" 
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"  Silence !  A  breathing-time  which  I  always  some- 
how get,  whatever  agonies  I  see.  I  have  left  a  poor 
fellow  in  a  sleep  after  tortures  which  shamed  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  his  wife  crying  quietly  over  him." 

"  He  will  recover.  How  happy  you  must  be  !  Who 
is  it?" 

"  No  one  you  know ;  except  that,  as  you  are  at 
home,  with  all  humanity,  it  is  a  brother.  Oh  !  I  have 
been  happy  this  morning,  for  the  first  time  since  so 
long." 

She  needed  not  to  ask  him  why  ;  for  the  very  tones 
of  his  voice,  molten  into  unwonted  tenderness,  bespoke 
his  recollection  of  the  two  so  beloved,  safe  upon  the 
sea. 

"  I  wish  that  you  had  time  to  sit  and  have  a  good 
long  rest.     I  know  you  were  not  in  bed  at  all." 

"  I  shall  have  had  all  the  rest  I  want  by  the  time  the 
carriage  comes  :  I  think  I  hear  it  now.  I  did  want  no 
sleep  last  night,  for  I  took  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
that  gave  me  a  lull." 

"  Oh  !  do  you  use  opium  for  the  cholera  ?  " 

"  A  wide  question,  requiring  a  long  answer.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  it :  and  actually,  I  have  let 
alone  what  I  came  in  for.  I  must  tell  you  and  Loma  at 
dinner." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  tell  us  now,  as  you  will  want 
all  your  time  to  eat." 

'''■  You  are  making  use  of  that  organ  which  ornaments 
your  head  with  wings  !    I  shall  do  so.    Where  is  Loma  ? 
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The  idea  of  sucli  a  young  lady  of  leisure  having  always 
so  much  to  do." 

He  called  her  from  the  vestibule  :  she  came  down  in- 
stantly, and  smiled  to  see  him. 

'^  Now,  Loma,  sit  you  there.  I  will  make  my  story 
very  short.  In  the  first  place,  you  know  that  X  is 
mightily  increased  in  population." 

''  And  in  stray  population  ;  for  there  never  were 
so  many  visiters  :  there  are  more  than  at  Tunbridge 
Wells." 

"  We  have  a  good  odom^,  and  we  do  not  belie  it,  to 
those  who  live  in  the  savour  of  the  sea.  But  who  would 
know  X,  who  betook  himself  to  a  ramble  in  Eden  Street 
and  Paradise  End  :  the  most  perfect  satire  in  those 
names.  Have  you  been  to  Eden  Street,  Miss  Dud- 
leigh?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Salome ;  ''  I  would  not  take 
her  for  the  world." 

But  Sarona  saw  she  had. 

"  For  these  blessed  \dsiters  of  whom  you  speak,  Loma, 
there  is  not  much  to  fear." 

''■  But,  Herz,  how^  does  that  agTce  with  your  theory 
of  atmospheric  influence?  They  have  as  much  to  fear 
as  the  inhabitants." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  hold  with  that  theory  to  the 
end  ?  I  do  not  reject  it, — I  reject  none  ; — for  all  theories 
are  hesitating  enunciations,  befitting  our  ignorance  of 
the  actual  fact.  It  walks  in  darkness,  Loma :  and  we 
know  who  makes  darkness  his  secret  place." 
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"  But  there  are  stars  in  the  darkness ;  and,  though 
one  star  differs  from  another  in  giorj,  they  are  all 
stars." 

"  I  understand  you,  Miss  Dudleigh  :  the  enunciating 
intelligences,  so  various.  Did  I  not  say  I  rejected  none  ? 
You  will  not  hear  me  to  the  end,  and  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  tell.  When  you  and  I  begin,  we  could  go  on  till 
the  millennium :  we  had  best  never  begin.  So,  Loma, 
I  resume  to  you,  that  the  visiters,  who  are  just  now  as 
thick  as  the  flies,  all  inhabit  houses  along  the  front  of 
the  sea.  But  the  side  streets,  at  the  top  of  them  par- 
ticularly, are  nearly  empty.  I  propose  to  fill  them  thus  : 
In  Eden  Street  and  Paradise  End  are  lots  upon  lots  of 
fishermen  :  it  is  their  habitat  between  the  two.  We 
must  empty  those  streets  entirely,  as  we  would  a  cess- 
pool." 

"  My  dearest  boy,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  distemper  is  already  among  them,  and  will 
concentrate  its  fury  there.  People  are  fond  of  tracing 
all  events  to  Providence :  and  a  veiy  convenient  method 
it  is  for  those  who  dislike  to  put  the  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ;  but  I  prefer  assigning  spotless  justice  to  the 
Supreme,  and  mistakes  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
other  existing  notions,  yclept  second  causes.  The  trade 
of  these  poor  people  has  to  do  with  their  disti'essfiil  case  ; 
for  though  it  is  actually  suspended — as  folks  righteously 
abstain  from  the  fishes  of  the  sea  as  aliment, — the  crabs, 
soles,  shrimps,  and  lobsters,  already  caught,  and  which 
the  deluded  innocents  still  go  on  catching,  are  rotting 
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in  the  backs  of  their  habitations  :  often  in  their  habita- 
tions themselves.     Meantime  thej  starve." 

"My  dearest  Herz  !" 

"  Or  live  on  fish  and  fruit ;  for  the  latter  is  all  they 
can  buy  for  nothing.  I  am  aware  of  what  I  say.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  kindly  feeling  in  the  town,  and  a  good 
many  would  turn  out  of  bed  in  the  night,  I  believe,  to 
make  a  sufferer  easy  in  his :  this  is  saying  something 
for  such  a  sleepy  set !  But  the  mistake  lies  here,  and 
chiefly  among  the  doctors  :  they  aspire  to  cm-e  what 
they  never  tried  to  prevent ;  not  by  disinfecting  fluids, 
or  dissertations  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life  ;  but  by  re- 
solutely destroying  the  circumstances  which  are  fuel  to 
the  fatal  spark  !  So,  to  begin,  I  am  going  to  make  all 
those  people  in  the  very  worst  and  filthiest  circumstances 
firee  of  them,  and  remove  them  to  untainted  air.  They 
will  then  take  the  chances  with  their  fellow-creatures — 
their  betters,  as  they  say  :  at  present  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  precisely  the  sort  of  victims  that  those 
children  were  who  were  passed  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
loch." 

"  You  are  going  to  take  lodgings  for  them,  Herz  ! 
But  shall  we  be  able  to  afford  it  ?  I  only  wish  we 
may." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am,  Loma.  Miss 
Dudleigh  neither  knows,  for  all  she  looks  so  wise." 

"  If  I  look  wise,  it  is  because  I  was  wondering  how 
these  favorites  of  fortune  would  return  to  their  primitive 
simplicity,  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  civilisation  ; 
for  they  will  not  be  able  to  stay  where  you  put  them. 
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I  did  not  doubt  jour  wisdom,  but  I  wished  to  know  how 
it  would  harmonise  such  contradictions.  I  suppose  you 
will  give  them  something  to  do." 

"  And,  Herz,  it  stnick  me  too  that  it  would  be  a 
slightly  unnatural  state  of  things." 

"  My  peerless  auditors,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
excessive  public  mortality  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things  ; 
excessive  poverty  is  also  an  unnatural  state  of  things : 
such  poverty  as  theirs,  in  the  time  of  such  mortality,  is 
doom.  If  you  knew  a  stream  was  poisoned,  and  saw 
the  meanest  mongrel  cur  approach  to  lap  it,  would  you 
not  snatch  him  away  ?  yea,  even  if  he  had  the  mange, 
and  would  be  better  dead  ?  Oh !  life  is  sweet  even  to 
those  who  know  not  how  to  live :  it  is  in  its  lowest 
form  a  symbol  of  its  highest,  ever  so  defaced.  Can  we 
think  of  conventionalism,  or  of  next  winter,  such  a  sum- 
mer-time as  this?" 

"  Oh,  we  did  not  mean  that,  Dr  Sarona ! " 

^'  You  have  not  heard  me  to  the  end :  I  saved  my 
strongest  point  for  the  marrow  of  the  matter.  The 
ten'or  of  the  time  is  Pain,  an  actual  fact, — not  Death, 
the  phantom.  You  have  not  seen  what  I  have  seen, 
nor  heard  what  I  have  heard ;  and  God  forbid  you 
should !  But  I  have  heard  and  seen  enough  to  make  me 
dread  the  process  far  more  than  the  end.  You  are  both 
strong-witted,  or  I  should  not  give  you  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  reality  which  supersedes  all  other  forms  of 
suffering.  You  see  no  objection,  during  a  sweeping 
conflagration,  to  pull  down  houses  or  to  blow  them  up 
in  order  to  create  a  gap,  though  you  would  not  exactly 
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knock  the  abodes  of  the  gentry  to  pieces  on  a  cool  moon- 
light evening." 

"  Dearest  Herz,  I  did  not  mistrust  you  for  a  moment : 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  intensely  interested  in  your 
scheme ;  but  I  was  wondering  what  we  should  do." 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear  I  we  shall  all  have  our  hands  full. 
I  must  explain  at  length  another  time  :  I  have  stayed 
too  long  already." 

"  Another  time ! "  said  Salome,  when  he  had  gone. 
"  I  wonder  when  that  will  be !  I  wish  we  could  mid- 
tiply  him  by  a  hundred  during  this  affair.  I  have  no 
peace  from  the  terror  of  his  being  called  for." 

"  How  strange  it  is,  Miss  Sarona,  that  we  are  neither 
of  us  nervous!" 

^'  A  very  good  thing :  and  you  of  all  persons,  my 
child.  As  for  me,  I  never  Avas  alarmed  at  illness  in  my 
life,  and  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  being  taken 
ill  myself.     Do  you  know  I  never  have  been  ill ! " 

"  Your  father  told  me  so,  and  that  your  mother  had 
never  been  ill.  He  told  me  also,  with  an  exultation 
that  made  me  warm  all  over,  that,  delicate  as  youi'  bro- 
ther is,  he  could  never  have  lived  at  all  but  for  a 
constitution  without  a  flaw." 

"  I  believe  that  is  very  true.  Did  he  not  tell  you 
the  same?" 

"  He  need  not  tell  me :  I  know  I  shall  live  for  ever. 
Seriously,  I  believe  I  shall  survive  everybody  I 
know." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  will  ever  see  X  in  ruins." 
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"  Never !  unless  it  be  forsaken  by  your  brother's 
children's  children." 

"  I  wish  he  may  ever  have  them,  to  forsake  it." 
"  What  can  be  the  reason  the  people  are  hurrying  so 
to  X,  if  it  is  in  such  a  state  as  he  describes  ?" 

"  For  one  thing,  I  suppose  it  is  generally  healthier 
than  London ;  and  for  another,  they  escape  the  constant 
reminiscence  of  the  complaint,  which  in  London  they 
are  obliged  to  endure.  Besides,  the  tradespeople  are 
in  coalition  to  prevent  a  creature  knowing  the  cholera 
is  among  them ;  and  hitherto  they  have  actually  kept  it 
secret :  I  cannot  tell  how." 

"  People  are  too  glad  to  believe  it ;  and  I  for  one  could 
well  believe  it  spared  this  heavenly  place,  if  I  did  not 
know  to  the  contrary.  How  very  wonderful  it  is  that 
one  feels  so  certain  of  Dr  Sarona's  safety !  for  I  can  see 
that  even  you  do." 

"  Why,  really  I  don't  know  ;  but  they  talk  of  people 
being  too  good  to  live :  Herz  seems  like  one  too  good 
to  die.  That  was  exactly  what  Mr  Bernard  said  to  me 
once,  a  long  time  ago,  when  my  brother  had  six  attacks 
of  influenza,  one  after  the  other." 

^'  Just  like  him  to  say  so.  There  is  one  thing.  Miss 
Sarona,  to  be  said ;  Dr  Sarona  is  too  good  not  to  take 
care  of  himself:  I  never  saw  such  an  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  most  perfect  sense.  For,  to  a  nature 
like  his,  it  must  be  a  constant  torment  to  remember  to 
take  care." 

Cecilia  little  expected  the  explanation  Sarona  had 
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promised  to  consummate  itself  that  day ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  anticipated  in  anything.  He  came  in  at  six 
o'clock — a  gorgeous  evening,  blazing,  burning — and 
having  dexterously  achieved  his  dinner,  addressed  his 
companions  at  the  meal : 

"  You  thought  me  a  half-wit  this  morning,  Loma ; 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  whole  one.  Still  I  shall 
be  happy  to  stand  over  as  a  fool  after  the  end  of  these 
things,  which  I  glory  in  foreseeing.  I  wish  to  tell  you — 
what  I  am  sure  you  want  to  know — the  part  you  are  to 
take  in  these  Quixotic  proceedings  on  my  own  part. 
First,  with  the  money  w^iich  I  shall  give  you" — 
he  smiled  upon  Cecilia — ^^  you  must  buy  great  quan- 
tities of  linen  and  flannel,  both  coarse  and  fine,  for 
making  up.  Also  a  variety  of  wools  for  knitting,  twines 
for  netting,  with  needles,  thread,  and  all  the  items. 
Next,  you  must  buy  patterns  from  what  I  believe  is 
denominated  ^  a  ready-made  house '  for  works  of  all  sorts, 
and  cut  out  and  fit  them." 

"  But,  Herz,  we  shall  get  nothing  made  in  time  :  we 
have  no  hands  except  our  own." 

"  You  mistake  me  :  it  is  precisely  hands  you  will 
have.  I  believe  my  plan  is  not  original,  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  clothing-clubs  in  X  and  everywhere ; 
but  at  clothing-clubs  they  would  not  admit  our  pen- 
sioners—  Miss  Dudleigh's  ^  Favorites  of  Fortune.' 
They  are  not  of  sufficient  status  in  the  social  list.  I 
mean  them  to  have  something  to  do,  you  see,  both  men 
and  women  ;  for  the  latter  can  employ  themselves,  when 
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tliej  are  not  managing  their  children,  in  preparing 
shirts  and  gowns,  flannel  waistcoats  and  petticoats,  and 
all  the  rest  for  the  babies — Bernard  would  know  how 
to  enumerate  for  them  technically — against  the  winter. 
And  the  husbands  and  boys  can  knit  jackets,  and  weave 
nets  :  no  sailor  can  help  having  clever  fingers,  and  the 
most  of  them  net  and  knit.  In  case  they  make  too 
many  nets,  we  can  sell  them  at  the  end  :  otherwise,  as 
so  much  dead-stock,  they  wdll  be  no  loss  to  any  one — 
for  I  told  you,  Loma,  I  am  rich." 

"  Dearest,  it  is  a  splendid  plan ;  but  I  am  afraid 
those  poor  things — women  I  mean,  brought  up  as  they 
have  been,  will  scarcely  know  how  to  work  so  as  to  be 
of  any  use." 

^'  Then  you  must  teach  them :  you  and  Miss  Dud- 
leigh ;  it  will  be  a  gentle  work  for  you  both,  despite 
the  fact  that  you  do  not  hold  with  the  clothing-clubs, 
and  in  respect  of  visiting  societies  are  null.  Do  not 
think  I  cast  a  sku'  upon  them,  either  :  they  are  better 
than  none  at  all.  As  for  the  brats  belonging  to  the  ^  fa- 
vorites '  aforesaid,  you  will  find  them  taken  ofi*  your 
hands  ;  for  they  are  the  double  cream  of  the  ragged- 
schools  in  X  :  you  may  be  thankful  that  the  cultiva- 
tion or  evolution  of  their  intellectual  being  is  not  left  to 
you.  I  do  not  disparage  those  who  undertake  it,  recol- 
lect ;  but  they  know  not  the  responsibility,  or  could 
not  perhaps  go  on  so  content :  you  must  care  for  their 
bodies ;  and  this  brings  me  to  my  next  intention. 
They  must  all  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  :  not  too 
much,  but  sufficient ;  and  of  the  quality  wliich  is  best 
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for  all  who  are  accustomed  to  labour  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  By  the  way,  Loma,  you  must  take  some 
one  else  into  your  kitclien ;  for  one  cannot  calculate 
what  messes,  or  what  kind,  may  be  suddenly  in  requisi- 
tion. Lastly,  to  set  you  quite  at  ease,  I  have  taken  no 
drawing-room  floors  for  the  ^favorites  of  fortune.'  " 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Cecilia,  laughing  in  Sarona's  face, 
'■''  that  the  ^  favorites '  will  be  rather  sorry  than  glad  when 
the  cholera  goes  away." 

"  Enough  will  have  to  suffer ;  and  have  to  suffer 
enough,  to  obviate  that.  And  now,  one  word  with  yon 
for  your  ownselves.  I  wish  to  take  you  an  airing  ; 
will  you  go  my  rounds  Vv'ith  me  this  evening — both  of 
you?" 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Salome,  "  for  I  have  all  those  par- 
cels of  arrow-root  to  tie  up,  and  the  phials  to  fill  with 
brandy  for  the  hospital,*  and  to  see  Mildred's  niece 
when  she  comes  about  keeping  Mr  Artus'  house." 

^'  Poor  Frank !  His  fealty  to  the  pestilence  has 
scattered  his  establishment ;  but  at  liis  request  I  have 
undertaken  to  keep  his  house  for  an  hospital,  entirely 
for  the  cases  of  the  season  !  Still  Mildred's  niece  may 
go  there;  for  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  not  afraid  of 
bogies.  I  hope  we  shall  not  want  our  asylum  ;  but  the 
last  bed  up  at  Mossmoor  was  filled  this  morning." 

At  the  word  ]\Iossmoor,  Cecilia  felt  her  heart  beat. 

'^  When  was  he  buried  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you.  Miss  Dudleigh  ?  And 
why  should  I  be  better  aware  than  yourself?  " 

But  he  said  this  because  he  did  know  ;  and  because 
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at  the  deepest  hour  of  that  very  night  he  had  promised 
Fedeme  to  join  him  at  the  vault  ready  open  for  Moss, 
who  had  turned  not  in  his  sleep  since  his  father  closed 
his  eyes. 

"  Well,  Loma,  so  I  must  leave  you.     But  Miss  Dud- 
leigh  is  doing  nothing,  as  usual !     I  shall  take  her." 
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Cecilia  had  not  been  taken  in  Sarona's  carriage  since 
he  bore  her  off,  in  the  flush  of  her  foolishness,  from 
Mildred's  house.  She  forgot  that  now,  and  was  too 
enriched  with  happiness  at  being  allowed  him  as  a  soli- 
tary companion.  It  may  be  supposed  he  was  a  silent  com- 
panion too  ;  for  who  could  talk  in  a  carriage  doing  its 
utmost  to  be  everywhere  the  first  ?  Sarona  could  ;  and 
if  possible  his  profound  and  searching  tones  distilled 
their  inmost  essence  upon  her  ear  more  perceptibly 
through  the  medium  of  another  sound  than  through  the 
breadth  of  silence.  At  all  events,  she  heard  every 
syllable  he  uttered,  and  was  heard  as  acutely  in  reply. 
They  both  leaned  back,  and  talked  ;  the  pauses  that 
intervened  when  he  alighted  and  she  was  alone,  inter- 
rupting not  once  the  intention  of  their  talk,  and  serving 
only  to  renew  it.  And  they  dare  to  say,  there  cannot  be 
single  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman  !     It 
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may  be  that  such  friendship  is  a  spell  too  subtilized 
with  the  music  of  heaven  to  take  its  hold  upon  hearts 
which  with  heaven  are  out  of  tune. 

''  Is  it  not  delicious  to  know  they  are  gone  ?  I  feel 
as  though  the  whole  world  were  lifted  off  my  heart  and 
conscience.'' 

"  And  conscience  I  what  does  that  mean  '?" 

"  I  daresay  you  wonder.  There  is  nobody  like  them. 
Perhaps  everybody  in  the  world  has  a  Kafe,  or  fancies 
he  has  one  :  but  that  Eafe  is  not  our  Kafe." 

^-  Xor  their  Eose  our  Eose,"  thought  Cecilia  ;  but  she 
took  care  not  to  say  so.  Perhaps  Sarona  thouglit  of 
them  as  one. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  whether  other  persons  who 
have  friends  feel  for  tliem  in  the  same  proportion — but 
I  scarcely  think  it — in  proportion  to  the  relative  expan- 
sion of  their  faculties  and  affections." 

"  Of  course  they  do  5  but  that  very  relative  expan- 
sion, or  rather  contraction,  makes  all  the  difference. 
Larger  and  more  illuminated  views  result  from  the  fact, 
that  those  who  take  them  have  brighter  intelligences 
and  swifter  impulses." 

This  was  rather  a  vague  solution  for  Sarona  ;  but  he 
was  to  be  forgiven  all  this  day. 

"  Tou  were  going  to  tell  me  why  a  weight  was  lifted 
off  your  conscience." 

^^  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you,  unless  you  un- 
derstand without  explanation  ;  which  I  hope  you  will 
please  to  do.  She  cannot  help  it :  but  that  little  Mrs 
Bernard  is  the   most  anxious  torment   in   the  whole 
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world ;  and  if  she  had  staved  here  she  would  have  be- 
come ill  again :  or  rather  have  gone  on  being  ill,  while 
now  I  hope  she  intends  to  leave  off.  She  must  have 
discovered  the  cholera  ;  and  her  fears  might  have 
frightened  him  into  it,  if  not  herself.  Thus,  you  see, 
it  was  not  only  a  good  thing,  but  right,  to  get  rid  of 
them.  AA'e  always  send  children  out  of  a  house  when 
there  is  any  trouble  in  it ;  or  at  least  we  keep  them  in 
the  nursery.'' 

"You  have  explained  yourself,  no  doubt.  But  I 
thought  you  believed  that  no  persons  frighten  them- 
selves into  this  plague." 

"  Why  upon  earth  do  you  assume  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  scarcely  know ;  unless  it  was  that  you  told 
me  I  was  safe :  and  you  always  tell  me  I  am  nervous." 

"  Pray  are  you  afraid  of  the  cholera  ?  " 

"  Not  for  myself — not  an  instant." 

"  There  it  is.  Now,  imagine  for  an  instant  what 
the  kind  of  fright  must  be  which  it  engenders  in  a  tem- 
perament scarcely  ever  frightened  by  anything  at  all. 
You  are  nervous ;  and  yet  you  care  little  and  none  for 
yourself :  that  is,  it  affects  you  marvellously  little,  con- 
sidering your  temperament,  which  disposes  you  to  ex- 
aggerate all;  therefore  I  consider  you  safe:  it  is  a 
psychical  calculation,  merely — I  have  no  need  to  make 
any  other.  And  Eafe :  I  ought  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  a  calculation  of  mine  also — but  rather  from  my  ex- 
perience in  physiology — that  those  who  are  alarmed  as 
he,  and  as  he  cannot  hide  from  me,  are  alarmed  because 
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they  are  actually  predisposed  :  they  do  not  become  pre- 
disposed because  they  were  first  alarmed." 

"  That  is  an  awful  assertion :  for  many  people  are 
frightened  and  do  not  die ;  and  a  great  many  die  wlio 
take  no  fright.*' 

"  The  general  panic,  or  the  universal  depression, 
which  must  unnaturalise  existence  while  an  epidemic 
rages,  I  do  not  mean.  I  was  thinking  of  the  grasping 
and  crushing  excitement  that  makes  the  very  intellect 
collapse,  and  drains  the  very  soul  of  strength :  the 
sort  of  benumbed  anticipation  that,  if  it  concerned  an 
aifair  of  the  heart  or  the  fancy,  we  should  call  presenti- 
ment." 

^'  I  did  not  see  anything  of  all  that  in  Mr  Bernard 
the  other  night :  he  was  more  gentle,  and  more  sus- 
tained than  usual." 

^'  I  am  glad  you  did  not  see  what  I  saw.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  he  is  quite  at  home  with  me ;  or  that  he  gave 
way  while  he  might,  knowing  he  must  masquerade  it 
a  little  with  some  one  else.  But  his  horror  is  unspeak- 
able, unquenchable  :  his  lips  grew  livid  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  word ;  and  his  hands  were  cold :  you 
know  what  that  means  in  his  case." 

''  His  hand  was  warm  the  other  night  when  I  went 
in  ;  but  late  in  the  evening,  before  we  went  to  bed,  it 
was  cold,  for  I  felt  it,  and  it  struck  me  :  not  cold  like 
vour  hands,  but  a  kind  of  feelinor — " 

"  Like  touching  spirit,  which  dissolves  into  your 
spirit,  not  into  your  touch — I  know.     That  is  mood, 
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and  does  not  signify  ;  tke  otkex  mattered  onlj  while  it 
lasted." 

''  Then  von  reaUv  think  Mr  Bernard  would  have 
taken  the  cholera  had  he  stayed  so  near  to  X?" 

"  I  do  :  an  J  one  but  vonrself  would  smite  my  mouth 
for  my  presumption." 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  cholera  was  everywhere/' 

"  Not  everywhere  at  once.  It  left  other  places  to 
come  to  us,  and  we  were  clear  when  other  places  were 
in  the  dark.  Circumstanced  as  they  are,  they  are 
safest  of  aU.  at  sea :  for  the  '  Shelley'  is  fragrant  as  a 
flower-cup.  I  myself  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an- 
nihilating contagion,  infection,  or  whatever  it  is,  when 
quite  in  the  germ  :  there  are  counter-charms  for  the  evil 
spell ;  and  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  counteracting  presentiment,  unless  the  seat  of 
presentiment  be  in  the  souL" 

"  The  soul !  of  course  it  must  be  in  the  souL"' 

"  I  mean  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  communi- 
cates with  the  unseen." 

"  You  mean  the  spirit,  then." 

"  All  whose  operations  are  spiritual,  and  whose  ex- 
igencies are  spiritual.  It  is  not  that  aU  possess  not  this 
identity,  this  isolated  being  within  sense.  But  for  the 
most  part  persons  are  scarcely  aware  of  it :  its  move- 
ments are  too  dim  within  them  ;  or  I  ought  to  have  said 
the  walls  of  the  house  are  built  up  too  strong  about  the 
stransre  inhabitant,  and  have  neither  door  nor  window." 

^'  I  have  often  thought  to  ask  you  ab<?ut  that :  do 
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you  imagine  all  those  inhabitants  to  be  the  winged 
and  struggling  creatures  that  will  fraternise  on  being 
free?" 

"  What  was  it  you  said  to  me  this  morning  about 
stars  ?  Answer  your  own  question  :  you  know  as  well 
as  I.  I  have  often  thought  how  deep,  and  wide,  and 
high,  and  immense  in  their  assimilation,  are  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  mysteries  of  symbol.  Yet,  as  we  cannot 
be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  nor  speak  in  more 
than  one  language,  so  v/e  cannot  attain  even  unto  a 
momentary  experience  of  the  universal  working  of  that 
spell  in  all  places,  all  times.  The  idea  is  so  tremen- 
dous in  itself,  that  to  hold  it  at  all  gives  one  a  slight  idea 
of  the  power  born  with  us  and  kept  within  us.  It 
must  remain  an  idea,  one  ray  of  the  sun  upon  which 
^  faith,  the  obscene  worm '  " 

'' '  Has  fixed  his  diamond  eyes.'  You  mean  to  say 
that  if  we  could  live  more  close  to  the  unseen,  which 
we  feel  most  near  us  when  alone  with  nature,  we  should 
better  believe,  and  more  honestly  anticipate,  the  end  of 
all  things  to  be  for  good." 

"I  do  5  but  as  much  more  as  you  know  and  can 
imagine.  Oh,  to  talk  of  these  things,  one  is  ready  to 
despise  oneself  for  doing  what  the  religionists  do,  whose 
exposition  of  their  own  frames  serves  to  interpose  an 
additional  barrier  between  their  souls  and  God  :  still 
one  may  also  say  that  there  is  more  excuse  for  us,  as 
we  even  talk  by  symbol." 

"  It  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  so  many  dif- 
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ferent  states,  ranks,  and  orders,  to  believe  that  tliey  are 
differing,  but  necessary  processes  to  attain  a  universal 
end,  all  liannony." 

^'  How  else  could  we  endure  to  contemplate  them, 
even  in  oui*  corner  of  the  world ;  and  all  the  heavens 
and  earths  contained  within  that  corner :  not  one  atom  a 
monad,  nor  one  pulse  not  a  life  ?  I  would  add  to  your  list 
of  ^  states,  ranks,  and  orders,'  that  there  are  stages  too. 
We  know  not  how,  nor  when,  the  immense  divisions  of 
humanity  were  first  radiated  from  the  common  centre  : 
for  chronology  is  safe  to  confuse  more  heads  than  his- 
tory ;  but  Ave  know  they  are  not  (as  amiable  philan- 
thropists have  it)  all  alike  at  present.  And  who  that  has 
felt  the  privilege  of  his  own  position  can  question  the 
justice  of  the  Creator,  immutable  as  his  love?  The 
different  stages  of  Avhat  men  call  progress,  I  prefer  to 
name  dcgi'ees  of  organisation,  fixed  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned.  Not  one  who  differs  from  another  shall 
suffer  for  the  difference  :  in  so  far  as  he  differs,  by  his 
own  soul  he  shall  be  judged,  and  from  love  receive  his 
sentence  :  the  utmost  retribution,  and  the  last  repose. 
The  millions  of  the  heathen  rise  before  me  as  indubi- 
tably the  least  accountable  of  all  dark  abstractions ;  and 
if  I  could  not  believe  them  ordained  to  pass  through 
every  phase  of  being  upwards  as  surely  as  ourselves,  I 
should  go  and  hang  myself.  We  know  not  how  it  will 
be  accomplished  in  them :  when  the  butterfly  shall  shell 
the  husk,  any  more  than  we  know  how  it  will  be  ac- 
complished in  ourselves.     But  possibly  they  may  have 
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more  husks  to  shell  than  we :  we  know  how  many 
among  om^selves  have  extra  husks." 

"  But  that  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis." 

"Not  so,  indeed.  Metempsychosis  may  serve  as  the 
symbol  of  my  doctrine,  just  as  all  legends  of  the  domi- 
nant races  are  symbols.  For  instance,  the  vast  belief 
in  purgatory  •  which,  literally  absurd  as  it  is,  has,  by 
virtue  of  its  symbolic  meaning,  soothed  as  many  as  it 
has  scared." 

"  You  mean  that  our  mere  sense  of  justice  could  not 
be  appeased,  unless  we  ourselves  suffered  in  proportion 
to  our  weakness  or  our  pride." 

"  I  certainly  do.  All  sin  being  swept  away  in  the 
end — dying  into  the  light  of  immortality, — the  redemp- 
tion of  all  who  ever  lived  or  sinned,  and  their  universal 
end  in  love,  being  as  certain  as  that  we  shall  all  die  and 
all  live  through  death  alone, — how  could  we  endure  not 
to  suffer  for  love's  sake,  ^  in  proportion  to  our  weakness 
or  our  pride '  (which  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  name  as 
sin),  permitted  by  the  Wisdom  over  all  to  teach  every 
being  for  himself  alone,  that  perfect  love  is  goodness  ? 
Whether  here,  or  under  other  forms  of  existence  evolved 
and  completed,  the  law  of  retribution  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
law  of  change  ;  and  both  are  necessary  to  the  result,  per- 
fection :  whose  symbol  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe." 

"  It  would  not  do  to  talk  about  such  things  in  gen- 
eral." 

"  It  would  not  serve  to  talk  of  them  at  all,  if  they 
could  be  verily  revealed  in  words  ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is 
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no  kind  of  sympathy  so  safe,  for  one  ever  feels  liow  far 
and  far  beyond  expression  is  the  least  hope  startled  in 
us  :  the  faintest  glimpse  of  faith.  When  they  talk 
about  tlie  study  of  physiology  leading  to  materialism,  I 
am  ready  to  bite  my  tongue  off,  that  it  may  never  pro- 
fane the  mysteries  of  life  by  telling  the  little  I  have 
made  out  of  them  to  everybody  I  see." 

"  I  have  always  fancied  that  the  horror  of  conscien- 
tious people  was  not  unadvised,  seeing  that  those  who 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  without  any 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  secrets  symbolised  by 
science,  must  be  materialists,  and  could  not  be  anything 
else:  they  are  not  physiologists." 

"  Learning  does  not  make  a  physiologist,  any  more 
than  taking  a  blind  man  into  broad  daylight  will  make 
him  see.  Study  is  necessary  ;  but  to  study  actually  is 
to  follow  up  what  we  feel  in  ourselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance :  we  feel  our  wings ;  we  must  fly ;  and  more  than 
that,  we  must  feel  where  we  want  to  go,  and  take  our- 
selves thither.  That  so  many  fail,  is  not  so  much  that 
few  have  the  power  of  expansion,  as  that  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  w4th  themselves  when  opened  forth  for 
flight.  In  art,  in  science,  in  mere  life  from  day  to  day, 
it  is  the  same  ;  so  many  mistake  their  vocation,  that 
those  who  fulfil  theirs,  and  excel  the  rest,  supersede 
precedent  perhaps :  get  credit  for  doing  less  than  their 
contemporaries,  because  their  designs  are  greater.  Why, 
the  very  waymarks  of  bygone  genius,  left  to  help  us  up 
the  heights  wc,  too,  aspire  to  scale,  are  considered  apo- 
cryphal by  the  many." 
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"  People  who  try  and  do  less  are  sure  to  succeed  better. 
It  is  like  the  mechanism  of  certain  musicians,  which  ac- 
tually interposes  betw^een  themselves  and  music  :  they 
always  accomplish  even  more  than  they  intend." 

"  Heaven  defend  us,  then,  from  money  and  fame  ! 
Why,  indeed,  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  that  the  higher 
branches  of  physiology  can  be  no  more  cultivated  than 
the  creative  faculty  itself.  To  physiology  a  man  must 
be  born,  as  surely  as  to  art  or  music  5  even  if  he  do  not 
possess  genius,  as  we  have  learned  to  call  that  essence 
which  alone  assimilates  with  the  unseen  :  vrhich  passes 
into  the  arcana  of  knowledge,  as  a  part  itself  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  without  preparation,  education,  expe- 
rience !  Actually  there  are  persons  known  to  me  whose 
opinion  I  would  take  of  others  before  my  own,  and 
whose  monition  I  would  accept,  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  their  sentient  being  :  persons  who  know  rather 
less  of  anatomy  and  physic  than  I  know  of  Chinese. 
You  are  one  of  those  persons ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
tell  you  so,  as  your  brain  is  Vvdiat  I  call  in  working- 
order:   balanced  in  every  part." 

"  I  owe  so  much  to  it :  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful." 

^'  You  ought  never  to  complain  to  yom-self — you 
never  will  to  others — of  anything.  You  cannot  tell  how 
much  you  owe  to  the  fact  of  your  organisation  up  there 
being  as  it  should  be.  With  so  many  absolute  trines^ 
did  one  single  organ  exceed  the  rest  in  proportion,  you 
would  run  mad,  or  send  other  people  mad.  Nothing 
could  prove  the  autocracy  of  the  head,  even  physically, 
like  the  fact  that  you  owe  very  little  to  any  part  of 
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yoiir  organisation,  except  your  head  !  That  is  not  your 
fault,  however  :  the  divine  law  of  compensation  draws 
its  music  out  of  all  these  discords.  Heaven  will  never 
judge  us  for  the  faults  of  others  ;  but  woe  unto  him  by 
whom  the  offence  cometli." 

^'  Of  course,  you  mean,  that  we  inherit  certain  de- 
fects of  breeding  and  constitution  from  our  parents." 

"  The  woe  may  not  be  unto  them  all  the  time  ;  for 
there  is  such  unnatural  Ignorance  upon  these  subjects 
abroad,  as  can  only  have  resulted  from  a  long  series  of 
follies  perpetrated  in .  the  darkness.  The  gentlest  and 
the  sagest  are  selfish  and  insane  here  :  but  they  do  not 
know  it.  How  could  they  bear  it  ?  Shall  mortal  man 
be  more  just  than  God  ?  However,  those  are  actually 
unpardonable  who  sin  against  conviction,  under  cover 
of  expediency." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  speaking  of  mamage  now  : — 
people  are  so  morbidly  unspiritual  in  their  notions  on 
those  subjects." 

"  I  gi'ant  you  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  as 
we  do ;  but  they  even  offend  against  common  worldly 
wisdom,  in  one  case  out  of  three.  It  is  worst  in  its  effect 
upon  education  :  for  whether  their  parents  do  their  duty 
by  their  children  or  not,  the  children,  under  pain  of  do- 
mestic death,  must  do  their  duty  by  their  parents.  The 
home  may  be  a  prison,  with  a  torture-chamber  full  of 
racks,  thumb-screws,  and  stocks,  for  the  natural  affec- 
tions, tastes,  and  affinities,  to  be  crushed  and  fastened 
down  in  ;  yet  the  children,  whatever  they  be,  are  hourid 
to  consider  it  a  paradise  :  and  ?o  on,  until  they  grow 
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old  enough  to  realise  ;  and  tlien^  according  to  the  strength 
they  have  belonging  to  them  of  their  own,  they  rise  or 
fall,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned." 

"  They  talk  of  children  being  like  parents.  How 
much  more  wonderful  is  their  unlikeness." 

"  Most  blessed  identity  ! — The  bond  of  union  with 
the  other  life  ! — Yes,  the  affiliation  with  the  Creator  is 
compensation  for  all.  And  for  those  who  are  unlike 
their  parents,  and  suffer  thereafter,  can  they  help  re- 
membering all  the  day,  and  sleeping  upon  it  too,  that 
such  a  destiny  is  divine  ?" 

"  And  to  hear  you  speak  so !  when  you  have  such 
perfect  happiness  in  your  parents." 

"  And  most  heavenly  remembrances  of  a  home  all 
through  a  happy  childhood.  So  I  ought  to  understand 
a  little.  In  proportion  to  our  appreciation  of  music,  is 
also  our  appreciation  of  what  is  not  music — is  it  not  ? 
Positive  unhappiness  is  unnatural ;  not  all  suffering." 

"  But  is  not  all  suffering  of  every  kind  necessary, 
under  every  form  ?" 

"  That  hideous  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  has  sent 
thousands  to  their  gi'aves  in  gloom,  would  send  me 
raving  to  mine,  if  I  could  believe  it  for  half-an-hour ; 
which  I  bless  God  I  cannot.  If  I  were  to  attribute  to 
God  all  that  is  charged  upon  Him,  I  must  cease  to 
worship,  for  I  could  not  love.  I  doubt  not  that  he  sees, 
foresees,  and  ends  ;  but  I  will  not  breathe  the  air,  which 
is  his  breath,  nor  use  His  light  for  the  eyes  He  has 
given  me,  and  yet  belie  the  intelligence  to  which  I  owe 
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that  I  am,    liowever  frail  and  wandering — not  unna- 
tural." 

"  But  pestilence  is  so  overwhelming  and  stealthy  :  it 
seems  to  be  natural  now  and  then,  though  unusual." 

"  It  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  I  say ;  and  I  call 
it  consequential.  I  allow  it  may  be  necessary  :  but  if 
you  ask  me  Avhy,  I  put  my  mouth  into  the  dust :  ex- 
cept so  far  as  that  it  is  rational  to  suppose  unnatural 
preparations  have  been  at  work  to  prosper  it — that  very 
unnatural  poverty  of  which  I  was  speaking :  filth  and 
ruinous  abomination  overlaying  life  with  death.  It  is 
not  unnatural  to  be  poor,  any  more  than  it  is  unnatural 
to  be  ill,  or  to  die  ;  but  excessive  and  crawling  poverty 
is  unnatural :  so  is  crime :  at  the  same  time  sin  is  inevi- 
table. It  would  be  as  rational  and  religious  to  say  that 
the  Cagots  and  Cretins  of  Switzerland,  the  idiots  that 
multiply  in  England,  or  the  low-browed  victims  of  the 
hangman,  with  their  brutal  instincts,  are  the  fair  and 
legitimate  types  of  the  human  family  God  made,  and 
made  for  good." 

''  But  it  is  so  desperately  sad  :  it  seems  unjust." 
"  To  me  it  is  the  only  safe  solution.  Remember  my 
first  assertion,  that  they  are  not  what  they  shall  be  : 
that  perfect  love  is  goodness.  We  must  wait.  But  I 
could  not  wait,  if  1  did  not  feel  that  man  has  had  to 
answer  for  these  things  :  and  well  for  him,  if  his  plea 
were  ignorance  !  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  de- 
serve the  cholera ! " 

"  If  it  were  only  in  ourselves,  we  might  find  sufficient 
VOL.  III.  T 
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cause.     Has  not  a  knowledge  of  temperament  much  to 
do  with  successful  treatment?" 

^'  I  acknowledge,  Miss  Dudleigh,  that  nothing  so 
convinces  me  it  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  as  the 
trial  without  proof  of  governing  this  disease  :  it  is  con- 
stant experiment,  and  nothing  else.  We  may  succeed 
where  we  least  expect :  we  may  so  fail.  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  its  actual  ^  appulse'  is  the  result  of  an  atmo- 
spheric condition,  Avhich  has  a  positive  affinity  w^ith  a 
certain  condition  of  the  animal  spirits  :  the  condition 
is  the  mystery.  As  for  specifics — be  it  opium,  camphor, 
mercury,  ether — they  do  not  fasten,  like  specifics  in  other 
cases.  To  get  beforehand  with  it  is  salvation,  if  you 
can  superinduce  a  different  state.  But  there  one  needs 
illumination  all  along  the  crooked  paths  of  the  future  : 
it  is  dark  under  our  feet ! " 

A  long  pause  seemed  to  gather  blackness,  as  he  sat 
in  silence :  the  only  time  he  ceased  to  speak,  except 
when  called  away.  But  though  he  was  away  so  often 
and  so  long,  it  was  quite  four  hours  before  they  returned 
at  last.  And  we  must  be  forgiven  for  recalling  every 
word  that  passed  between  them  :  the  last  long  con- 
versation to  be  recorded.  As  he  began  again,  his 
voice  had  tuned  itself  anew  :  there  burst  a  light  upon 
his  lips. 

^'  If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  that  the  brightest 
spirit  dwells  in  the  loveliest  and  least  earthly  form,  you 
and  I  at  least  have  got  hold  of  it :  we  cannot  but  accept 
this  faith." 
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"  You  mean  Mr  and  Mrs  Bernard?"  for  he  hesitated. 

'^  He  is  the  ^  paragon  of  animals/  and  she  the  ^  quin- 
tessence of  dust ! '  " 

"  You  do  not  think  so?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  just  thinking  that  they  are  not  so. 
What  would  Shakspeare  have  done  with  them  ?  They 
would  have  melted  from  his  presence  like  the  morning- 
dew.     Would  he  ever  have  caught  them  ?" 

^^  I  think  Shakspeare  would  have  caught  Rose,  and 
kept  her  too." 

And  Cecilia,  looking  suddenly  up  at  the  Vandyke 
beard,  picture-pale  forehead,  and  seraphic  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  Englishman,  felt  most  decidedly  to  have  com- 
mitted herself. 

^'  But  it  is  less  strange  icliy  one  admires  them  than 
Jiow.  They  are  not  regular  beauties  even.  You  know. 
Miss  Dudleigh,  there  are  beauties  entirely  wrought 
from  blood  and  breed :  beautiful  flesh  and  fair,  sweet 
smiles,  and  expressive  motions." 

'■^  Like  Lord  Mossmoor." 

"  Like  poor  Moss,  God  bless  him  !  Beautiful  as  a 
guarded  flower,  as  a  precious  stone  just  polished,  as  a 
feather  fallen  from  a  bird  !  Perhaps  you  will  call  me 
a  materialist ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  material. 
The  spirit  may  play  through  the  elements,  or  it  may 
sleep  unroused  in  its  sheath,  not  strong  enough  to  wake 
just  yet.  And  a  sort  of  beauty  is  characteristic,  as  the 
exclusive  of  any  race  :  there  the  immortal  identity  is 
sheathed  in  one  peculiar  look,  ever  the  same  in  each. 
But  both  those  friends  of  ours,  how  wild  !  how  out  of 
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all  routine  !    So  alike,  yet  different !  so  different,  where 
most  alike !" 

"  I  have  often  felt  that  difference  when  I  was  most 
struck  witli  the  likeness  :  a  kind  of  shock  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other." 

"  Each  stands  alone  :  too  much  so  :  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Do  you  suppose  others  think  of  them — I  do 
not  say  feel,  but  think  of  them — as  we  do  ?  Precisely 
what  we  delight  in,  they  would  despise :  that  is,  if  they 
could  ken  it  at  all.  And  what  we  care  the  least  for,  as 
least  real  in  them,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  worship  : 
Eafe's  fashion  and  accomplishment — her  careless  ease ; 
which  they  would  take  for  social  assimilation.  But,  as 
we  feel,  we  need  no  moonlight  to  make  elves  of  them : 
day-fairies,  creatures  bewitching  us  at  noon,  and  always 
as  much  out  of  place  as  angels.  That  they  affect  others 
is  a  mystery,  seeing  they  are  as  easy  to  take  hold  of  as 
the  wind  or  flower-scent.  It  must  be  the  way  they 
dress,  and  their  having  nothing  to  do." 

"  It  seems  so  strange  you  should  have  sent  them 
away!" 

^'  Their  very  likeness  renders  them  in  some  respects 
most  ignorant  of  each  other.  Eafe  is  just  a  child  with 
one  who  takes  the  lead — loving  him  :  though  he  is  too 
proud  and  too  abstracted  to  lead  others — not  too  weak. 
He  believed  implicitly  what  I  told  him  ;  and  I  had  pre- 
detennined  he  should.  You  know  what  that  means. 
She  is  in  such  a  dreamy  state — the  twilight  of  long 
illness  —  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  —  that  she 
does  not  care  what  is  done  to  her.     My  ambition,  my 
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aspiration,  are  to  see  tliem  given  back  to  us  quite  strong : 
their  utmost  possible  selves  :  to  see  tliem  grown  up  at 
last,  with  their  children  in  their  arms.  Then  may  we 
hope  to  know  them  in  their  perfect  spheres — a  poet  the 
highest  man,  a  mother  the  highest  woman." 

The  most  desperate  and  unaccountable  melancholy 
filled  her  listening  heart  with  tears ;  and  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  ambition  and  aspiration  could  be 
anything  but  certain  hope..  "  Thank  God  you  are  so 
hopeful.  But  I  cannot  fancy  Mr  Bernard  old !  Nor 
Eose  :  but  Eose  would  look  young  at  any  age." 

"  And  Bernard  too,"  said  Sarona,  with  decision  ;  then 
hummed  a  tune  to  which  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
seemed  to  roll  a  double-bass. 

^^  I  have  often  intended  to  ask  you,  and  then  the 
sight  of  him  put  it  out  of  my  mind,  how  you  first  became 
introduced  to  Mr  Bernard." 

"  I  introduced  myself.  It  was  some  time  ago,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  seems  much  farther  than  it  is.  How  I 
ever  lived  before  I  knew  him  !  I  had  just  set  up  my 
chariot  then,  and  was  driving  along  the  cliff  one  showery 
shiny  morning,  when  I  saw  Eafe  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, waiting  to  cross  the  road,  and  looking  as  if  he 
execrated  the  wet.  Somehow,  I  took  his  measure  at 
once  :  his  disconsolate  figure  in  all  its  finish,  and  his 
boots  that  put  one  in  mind  of  anything  but  mud — his 
altogetlier.  He  was  just  making  a  grimace  at  the  rain, 
which  infatuated  me :  a  spoiled  pettish  baby  just  short- 
coated  could  not  have  befooled  me  more.  The  rain 
had  cleared  off  the  cabs  for  half-a-mile,  and  I  was 
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driven  to  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  speak  to 
him.  I  said,  very  politely  of  course, — ^'  I  am  going 
my  rounds,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  accompanying  me, 
I  will  take  you  anywhere  afterwards,  or  drop  you  on 
the  way."  He  did  not  seem  the  least  surprised  ;  came 
in  straightway ;  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  I  saw  his  fore- 
head ;  then  gave  me  a  scanning,  soft  kind  of  stare,  and 
we  were  presently  friends.  It  was  strange  enough  to 
have  fallen  upon  him  so." 

"  It  was  much  in  the  same  manner  I  lighted  upon 
Eose." 

"  So  it  was  :  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  hope  Miss 
Dudleigh,  that  if  you  ever  write  a  romance — you  have 
quite  enough  to  put  into  it — that  you  will  spare  us  the 
infliction  of  reading  as  much  about  the  characters  we  do 
not  take  to,  as  of  those  who  touch  us  nearest." 

"  Then  tlie  romance  must  be  Avritten  for  your  soli- 
tary edification,  as  no  one  else  would  be  interested." 

'^  If  they  knew  that  all  was  true,  they  would  be." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


AMARANTH. 

A  DAY  in  the  twillglit  month  Xovember,  m  the  city 
whose  autumn  is  like  a  second  spring.  The  dead-blue 
heats  of  summer  dissolved  into  a  sky  so  soft  and  mild 
that  the  azure  seems  distilling  through  a  veil  of  sun- 
beams. South  airs  and  western  breezes  that  play  hide- 
and-seek  among  the  waves  ;  coolness  without  a  chill 
swept  off  the  fragrant  water  ;  fresh  showers  on  the  ruddy 
pavement ;  sudden  rainbows  out  at  sea  ;  green  graves 
over  all  the  land — and  the  cholera  no  more ! 

Till  the  middle  of  October  no  hope  came  :  it  was 
white-hot  sumimer  going  on  and  on.  The  becalmed 
sea  rolled  like  voices  of  a  stifled  multitude ;  the  dry 
ground  broke  into  cracks  and  fissures  ;  the  lusty  com 
bowed  languidly,  and  the  flowers  died  of  thirst.  Till 
all  one  night  and  all  one  day  a  glorious  storm  went  on, 
raining  and  thundering  as  if  to  deafen  and  shame  the 
sea.     Bv  the  storm  and  flood,  by  lightnings  that  swept 
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and  searclied  tlie  lieavenSj  by  the  electrical  reaction 
equal,  and  equal  only,  to  the  long  suspension  in  its 
strength — the  restoration  was  discerned  to  be  effected 
by  those  who  had  most  right  to  know :  or  at  least  the 
stagnor  of  the  plague  was  scattered  in  the  stir  and 
change.  For  evening  upon  evening,  after  the  tempest, 
the  silvery-purple  glare  shivered  over  all  the  sea,  and 
the  pale  spirit  shook  its  wildest  smiles  around  the 
palace  towers. 

And  the  heavenly  Hygiene,  gratitude,  bathed  every 
face  in  sunshine  ;  whether  shown  in  crowded  churches, 
where  simple  congregations  offered  praise  aloud  to  One 
that  heareth  silence,  or  among  the  wanderers  of  the 
streets,  clothed  with  sad-colored  garments,  having 
left  weeping  but  not  yet  learned  to  smile. 

To  enumerate  Sarona's  achievements  during  the 
horror  for  which  he  had  prepared,  would  be  to  deteri- 
orate from  the  impression  of  his  character,  even  in  a 
book,  and  to  insult  him  as  though  he  really  had  exis- 
tence. For  those  who  have  not  found  him  out  already 
will  never  realise,  through  the  masquerade  of  illustra- 
tion, a  nature  which  no  circumstances  could  distort.  It  is 
enough  that  what  he  did  was  exactly  what  he  set  him- 
self to  do  in  the  beginning,  and  that  he  found  not  what 
it  was  to  fail.  There  were  certain  members  of  his 
fraternity  who  worked,  in  their  way,  as  hard,  and  who 
made  more  bustle  than  Sarona  ;  neither  did  they  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  failed  in  any  case  :  although 
confessing  themselves,  by  their  ever-ready  resignation, 
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to  remain  in  darkness  of  ignorance  as  to  the  disease 
they  tampered  with  rather  than  treated,  and  disallowing 
that  any  fellow-mortal  could  comprehend  it  more  clearly 
than  tliey.  Taking  them  one  with  another,  notwith- 
standing, they  were  not  darker,  nor  more  ignorant  and 
well-meaning,  than  the  fraternities  of  contemporaneous 
professions,  and  followers  of  art.  Perhaps  by  virtue 
of  his  organisation,  or  his  pm*ity,  its  proper  result ;  or 
of  the  enthusiasm  by  which  the  "man  in  God"  ever 
wins  his  way  among  the  hearts  of  men  ,*  or,  it  may 
be,  by  means  of  the  ample  funds  he  mastered  to 
achieve  his  utmost  purposes — Sarona  accomplished 
more  than  all  the  rest  together ;  and  he  was,  to  do 
them  justice,  allowed  by  them  to  have  done  so.  Strange 
to  say,  he  had  not  squabbled  with  a  creature ;  tliough 
he  had  acted  out  of  all  routine,  and  everybody  was 
satisfied  with  whom  he  had  anyhovr  treated.  Among 
other  achievements,  the  houses  he  had  emptied  were 
about  to  be  refilled;  but  it  did  not  seem  likely  tliat 
the  natives  would  feel  at  home  therein  at  present : 
nor  until  habit  taught  tliem  familiarity  with  whole  and 
wholesome  walls,  and  perfect  cleanliness  in  every  comer. 
It  was  a  fact  that  not  one  of  the  displaced,  who  mean- 
time had  not  been  degraded,  had  died  during  the  whole 
mortality ;  but  a  sufiicient  number  had  been  ill  and  had 
recovered :  Sarona  persisting  in  the  assurance  that  they 
owed  their  restoration  to  nothing  more  ideal  than  a  very 
tonic  diet  during  convalescence,  and  a  prescribed  free- 
dom from  fatigues  and  fears. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sarona's  influence  and 
entreaty  were  not  without  their  fruit  in  others  at  the 
same  time.  Substantial  proofs  were  brought  that  the 
towns-people,  if  a  sleepy,  were  a  heartsome  set;  who 
could  be  roused  to  kindness,  and  found  it  come  naturally 
to  them  to  give.  Even  many  among  the  tradesfolk 
who  resisted  the  energies  of  the  clergy,  and  despised 
the  glories  of  a  subscription  list,  sent  coals,  and  candles, 
and  faggots,  and  sacks  of  flour,  and  casks  of  beer,  and 
articles  of  furniture  as  well  as  food,  wherever  Sarona 
chose  to  direct.  His  own  private  orders  for  everything 
of  any  earthly  kind  that  could  possibly  become  requisite, 
and  his  assertion  that  through  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy 
friend  he  was  able  to  give  so  much,  led  to  the  auspicious 
belief  that  he  was  betrothed  to  an  heiress,  whom  he 
would  marry  and  bring  to  X  as  soon  as  the  cholera  was 
over.  For  none,  except  the  two  friends  of  that  friend 
in  his  own  house,  knew  to  whom  they  were  actually 
indebted  ,*  and  it  was  quite  true  that  Sarona  guarded 
the  beneficence  of  Bernard  as  he  would  have  guarded 
the  modesty  of  a  woman. 

On  such  a  day,  Sarona  having  written  a  certain  let- 
ter, took  it  upstairs  for  the  ladies  of  his  house  to  read. 
Short  as  it  was,  it  was  worth  all  the  letters  he  had  ever 
written,  in  his  own  esteem,  and  he  could  not  keep  it  to 
himself  It  was  addressed  to  Bernard,  and  contained 
the  promised  permission  to  return  to  England  and  to  X. 
Cecilia  read  it  without  remark  :  Salome  glanced  at  the 
outside. 
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"  ^  Belleisle,  Bretagne ! '  are  tliej  there  now  ?  Is  it 
quite  safe  for  them  to  retm-n?" 

"  You  ought  to  know  that,  Loma.  I  never  crow  till 
I  am  a  long  way  out  of  the  wood.  It  is  as  safe  as  it 
ever  will  be  :  safe  e^'en  if  they  came  to-night ;  and  they 
canaot  come  for  quite  a  fortnight,  even  if  they  hear 
straightway.  Frank's  premises  are  airing  out  of  win- 
dow, and  will  be  fresh  as  heaven  by  then.  And  Rock- 
edge  Jias  been  shut  up  air-tight :  sequestered,  as  they 
say.     What  made  you  think  it  is  not  safe,  Loma?" 

"  I  did  not  think  it  is  not  safe  :  I  only  hoped  so  ;  be- 
cause the  cholera  is  not  out  of  England." 

"  They  are  not  to  touch  anywhere :  they  know  that. 
They  must  not  wait  till  winter,  or  until  it  sets  in  cold  ; 
for  that  would  be  killing  Mrs  Bernard.  They  went  to 
Belleisle,  you  know,  because  Rafe  says  they  were  '■  botli 
sea-sick,  and  both  sick  of  the  sea.'  The  weather  has 
just  changed,  and  there  must  be  no  delay  unless  neces- 
sary." 

''  The  idea  of  Mr  Bernard  ever  tiring  of  the  sea  !  I  do 
not  believe  that." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  what  sea-sickness  is,  Miss 
Dudleigh,  that  is  very  certain." 

"  I  was  never  on  the  sea  long  enough  to  be  sick." 

"  You  never  would  be  sick  on  the  sea — not  in  the 
Maelstrom." 

"  Do  not  quarrel,  you  two.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, Herz.  As  soon  as  Frank  Artus  comes  home,  will 
you  have  a  holiday  ?" 
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"  I  certainly  shall :  I  shall  see  Rafe,  and  have  him 
here." 

^'  You  know  what  I  mean  :  you  must  go  somewhere 
away?" 

"  Whither,  Loma  ?  You  cannot  send  me  to  X  ! 
Will  you  send  me  to  London?" 

"  Better  be  in  London  doing  nothing  for  a  little,  than 
in  the  best  air  of  the  world,  and  work." 

"  Dearest  Loma,  am  I  the  worse  for  work  ?  Lokok  at 
me  well." 

Sarona,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  which  made  him  boy- 
like, as  Bernard's  made  him  infantine,  tucked  down  his 
shirt  collar,  turned  his  cuffs  and  wristbands  half  up  his 
arms,  and  pulling  out  an  ivory  pocket-comb,  smoothed 
every  hair  off  his  face  and  temples. 

"  Pronounce  upon  me — and  you.  Miss  Dudleigh  :  do 
I  look  much  the  worse  for  wear?" 

Whether  by  spells  of  his  own,  perversely  scattered 
before  her  eyes,  or  because  he  was  excited,  he  certainly 
had  never  looked  so  well :  his  countenance  was  bright 
as  delicate.  Salome  did  not  choose  to  say,  '  no,'  as  she 
could  not  say  ^  yes  ;'  and  ^liss  Dudleigh,  with  her  ac- 
customed naivete,  began  to  sing  from  Mendelssohn, 

"  And  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee  ;" 

leaving  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  so  that  her  celes- 
tial compliment  remained  in  limbo,  unless  Sarona  re- 
called the  succeeding  words. 

''  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  not  been  im- 
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pertinent,  in  the  first  instance,  Loma,  that  I  am  going 
to  have  a  holiday ;  and  so  are  you  ;  and  everybody  who 
is  not  too  grand  to  be  amused  by  doing  nothing,  and 
seeing  something  too." 

"  Then,  do  tell  us  now,  Herz,  for  you  look  all-impor- 
tant.    Is  it  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Bernards'  ?" 

"  Certainly  not :  that  will  be  another,  over  and  above. 
The  fishermen  are  to  have  a  fest." 

"  He  will  not  even  call  it  a  fete  I  How  you  hate  the 
French,  Herz." 

"  I  do  not  hate  the  French  ;  and  I  doat  upon  their 
gloves  and  their  eau  de  vie.  But  it  is  not  to  be  a 
French  feast  crossed  by  English  everything  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  a  German  fest,  rendered  into  something  English 
as  freely  as  possible.  Literally,  it  is  to  be  a  matter-of- 
fact  concern — the  pier  and  a  hot  supper.*' 

"  You  have  done  something  to  yom*  head :  ^  some- 
thing English,'  I  suppose.  I  wish,  Cecilia,  you  would 
bring  yours  to  bear  upon  it." 

"  Her  head  to  bear  upon  mine  ?  She  knows  better  ; 
because  she  understands  me,  and  gi\'es  me  no  trouble 
to  explain." 

"  For  a  good  reason  :  1  heard  them  talking  about  it 
this  morning.*' 

'^  Where  have  you  been,  then  ?" 

"  I  went  to  Mrs  Raspage  first,  and  she  paid  me  very 
graciously;  and,  as  I  felt  I  had  some  money,  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  something ;  so  I  went  into  Fabian's — for 
T  always  avoid  the  big  shops." 

"  And  Fabian  is  a  bit  of  a  Jew." 
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"  Be  silent,  Loma  :  she  is  quite  wordy  enough  with- 
out you." 

^^  And  Fabian  told  me  all  kinds  of  things,  while  he 
was  tying  up  my  parcel,  about  you.  Then,  he  said, 
'  Have  you  heard.  Miss,  of  our  physician's  fanciful  sug- 
gestion— very  pretty  and  very  appropriate?'  And  I 
said  no ;  for  I  never  found  you  fanciful.  I  told  Mr 
Fabian,  that  I  doubted  you  would  wish  me  to  hear,  as 
you  had  not  informed  me  yourself ;  but  he  burst  upon 
me  forthwith  :  '  Impossible,  Miss ;  it  is  all  over  the 
place,  and  our  party  are  making  arrangements.'  " 

"  She  does  not  enlighten  us  the  least." 

"  Nor  ever  will,  Loma,  if  she  be  not  waylaid.  The 
short  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  aborigines  of  this  region 
are  to  have  an  entertainment  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
current ;  the  same  evening  as  the  tradesmen  hold  their 
ball  at  the  Dome  Hotel.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  both  the  spectacle  and  the  ballet  will  be  well 
attended." 

"  I  should  fancy  they  would  neutralise  each  other." 

''  Listen,  Loma,  and  you  will  be  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  our  forecast.  The  aboriginal  entertainment 
takes  place  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  :  the 
ball  opens  at  eight.  We  have  engaged  Ambrosio  from 
four  till  six,  and  they  will  possess  themselves  of  his  ser- 
vices from  eight  till  any  time  in  the  morning  they 
please.  So  we  shall  leave  them  two  good  liours  for  re- 
freshing themselves  and  tuning." 

^'  Ambrosio's  band !  Are  we  to  have  Ambrosio's 
band?     Fabian  did  not  tell  me  so." 
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"  Fabian  was  doubtless  fuller  of  the  placards  and 
squibs.  Yes  ;  it  is  a  delightful  arrangement.  Every- 
body was  clamorous  for  a  band,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
have  none,  or  the  best.  As  Ambrosio  is  here  for  the 
ball,  we  can  manage  it ;  and  for  the  music,  I  shall  make 
Rafe  pay." 

^'  I  think  Mr  Bernard  pays  for  everything.'' 

"  He  has  given  me  the  philosopher's  stone  set  in  a 
signet-ring.  Now,  Miss  Diidleigh,  I  leave  you  to  tell 
the  rest,  for  I  must  fly." 

And  he  did  fly  down  the  balusters,  scarcely  touching 
a  stair  at  all. 

^^  I  quite  understand  so  far  ;  but  the  progTamme  re- 
mains a  mystery." 

''  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you  there.  First,  the  fish- 
ing-boats and  other  craft  are  to  be  adorned  ;  next  the 
pier  is  to  be  illuminated  ;  and  there  are  to  be  fireworks 
at  dusk — early,  because  of  the  ball  and  the  children  :  for 
everybody  will  be  out.  After  the  fireworks,  the  gentry 
will  retire  to  the  ball,  and  the  plebeians  to  a  banquet — 
everybody  is  to  have  a  hot  supper." 

"  And  the  tables  to  be  laid  down  the  middle  of  the 
pier?" 

"  Every  family  is  to  sup  at  home  :  that  is  Dr  Sarona's 
plan.  Mr  Fabian  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  ;  but  I 
imagine  it  to  be  partly  that  they  may  disperse  orderly 
and  soon,  and  wholly  because  those  sort  of  people  never 
enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  in  eating  and  drinking 
when  anybody  is  looking  on." 
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''  You  wicked  little  aristocrat !  It  strikes  me  all  this 
will  be  very  expensive." 

"  You  do  not  see.  There  has  been  a  subscription  for 
helping  the  fishermen  and  boatmen,  and  this  is  the  sur- 
plus tliat  they  will  employ  for  the  feast  itself, — the 
materials  of  it,  I  mean  ; — and  the  expenses  of  the  light- 
ing and  fireworks  will  be  defrayed  by  the  townspeople, 
to  whom  the  pier  belongs." 

^'  But  everybody  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  the  pier." 

"  As  Fabian  informed  me,  grandioso,  '  every  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  secure  the  safety  as  well  as  the 
enjoyment  of  the  populace.'  No;  very  few  will  be 
allowed  on  the  pier,  and  those  only  allowed  to  go  there 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  may  see  them.  For  instance, 
they  are  going  to  send  a  petition  here, — to  this  house,  I 
mean, — requesting  Dr  Sarona  and  his  family  to  be  pre- 
sent. All  the  doctors  who  choose  may  go  ;  but  I  do 
not  expect  we  shall  be  overdone  with  them  :  not  a  few 
would  prefer  to  show  their  faces  on  the  cliff,  where  they 
will  not  be  '  to  be  seen.'  But  I  told  Fabian  I  had  no 
doubt  Dr  Sarona  would  go  if  they  asked  him,  for  he  has 
neither  false  pride  nor  false  shame." 

^'  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  enjoy  it  immensely  :  so  shall 
we.  I  agree  with  you :  most  of  our  acquaintances  will 
think  the  whole  afi'air  immeasurably  insignificant." 

"  Poor  Fabian  !  he  is  in  a  state  of  sublimated  satis- 
faction at  having  designed  a  firework  fantasia  expressly 
in  honor  of  your  brother.  It  is  a  secret,  though ;  and 
he  only  told  me  because,  as  he  said,  ^  it  might  induce 
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me  to  persuade  him  to  be  present,'  if  I  knew  what 
homage  was  intended  for  him,  in  token  of  a  gratitude 
'•  which  all  must  feel,  Miss,  but  few  are  privileged  to 
express.'  " 

^'  Think  of  the  delight  of  our  poor  children  at  the 
back  here,  to  see  fireworks  !  It  will  nearly  craze  them 
all." 

''  Far  more  than  the  hot  apple-pies,  cake  and  elder- 
wine  ;  which  convinced  me  in  a  moment  that  Dr  Sarona 
had  put  his  finger  into  the  bill  of  fare.  They  are  all  to 
look  on  from  the  clifis ;  and  in  boats,  too,  as  many  as 
they  can  fill.  Fabian  is  irantic,  writing  verses, — an  ode 
to  Health, — which  all  the  people  are  to  sing.  I  believe 
he  never  thought  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  anybody 
beforehand,  for  the  ode  will  not  be  distributed  till  the 
very  afternoon  of  the  day. 

"  We  should  send  for  Hullah  and  Company  :  but  I 
am  afraid  the  English  can  enjoy  themselves  without 
singing,  though  the  Germans  cannot.  It  is  most  politic 
to  have  the  fireworks  before  the  supper,  as  nothing  could 
get  rid  of  the  hosts  so  comfortably  as  that  promise 
before  them.  Oh,  Cecilia,  how  desperately  Mr  Ber- 
nard would  enjoy  it !  I  hope  they  will  be  here  in 
time!" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so  too  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is 
too  good  to  come  to  pass,  even  in  X  !  It  would  make 
your  brother  so  happy, — that  is  why  one  wishes  it." 

"  There  is  one  thing  curious,  Cecilia :  Herz  never 
looks  unhappy  now,  unless  we  contrive  to  remind  him 

VOL.  III.  u 
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of  poor  Lord  Mossmoor,  and  then  he  tm-ns  most  miser- 
able. I  never  knew  he  loved  him  so,  or  took  such  an 
interest  in  him." 

The  Bernards  were  not  home  in  time,  despite  such 
wafted  wishes  as  might  have  di'awn  the  Shelley  X- wards 
without  the  assistance  of  any  wind  at  all.  Still  Sarona 
could  bear  their  absence,  for  he  had  heard  that  they  were 
bound  for  home. 

The  feast-night  came  for  X  ;  and  the  traveller  most 
thoroughly  sated  with  sights  and  scenes  abroad  and 
near  : — with  popish  shows, — Versailles'  bright  waters, 
— Elysian  people-gatherings  in  the  fatherland, — grand 
field-days  in  English  parks,  and  receptions  of  British 
queens  at  railway-stations, — must  have  allowed  that  X, 
above  all  cities  of  the  civilised  earth,  was  most  fitted 
and  best  placed  for  a  festival-seat.  The  experienced 
and  luxurious  might  have  pronounced  that  the  illumina- 
tion should  have  been  general,  not  local ;  that  the  lighted 
pierwas  annihilated  by  the  surrounding  shade,  and  lost  in 
its  own  littleness  :  no  effect  at  all,  except  for  those  who 
could  admire  nothing  to  be  seen,  ha^dng  been  never  any- 
where, and  never  beheld  anything.  If  such  notables 
looked  on  and  mocked,  it  was  aloof  and  unnoticed  :  per- 
haps in  the  open  carriages  on  the  cliff",  of  which  a  num- 
ber were  drawn  up  comfortably ;  and  in  two  of  which  the 
Lipscumbe  family  were  arranged,  ready  dressed  beneath 
their  furs  and  shawls,  in  medium  ballet-costume,  for  the 
spectators'  gallery  at  the  Dome  Hotel. 

Sarona  also  used  his  carriage  to  convey  himself  and 
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his  family  to  the  summit  of  the  steps  to  the  pier  ;  both 
because  MissDudleigh  had  forewarned  him  of  popularity, 
and  because  he  desired  to  give  his  d(jmestic  retainers  a 
first-class  view  of  whatever  should  take  place  abroad. 
Thus  he  left  them  with  the  chariot^  and  they  employed 
it  freely, — Frid  making  an  arena  of  the  roof  for  exploits 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  tribe,  as  soon  as 
Sarona,  having  turned  his  back,  had  taken  his  lady- 
charges  onwards  ;  though  it  was  some  time  that  they 
stood  to  gaze  below  them  before  descending  to  the 
pier. 

It  was  dusk,  and  deepening  into  bluest  darkness  : 
white  sparks  already  in  the  highest  vault,  gave  earnest 
of  a  nisrht  all  stars  ;  for  there  was  no  moonlis^ht  on  the 
waters,  nor  to  pale  the  cliffs  so  thick  with  people  :  the 
sea  was  calm  into  the  very  shore,  and  shadowy-pm*- 
ple  like  the  sky.  The  craft  about  the  pier  were  sha- 
dows too,  except  for  the  clustering  lamps  on  mast  or 
stem,  like  fireflies  asleep  among  their  leaves :  and  the 
pier, — that  phantom-pier ! — with  its  isolation,  the  very 
circumstance  most  suited  to  its  inimitable  form.  It 
seemed  all  aer}'-hung  and  fi\iry-lighted ;  each  graceful 
curve  brought  out  in  lamps  as  \avidly  as  a  morning  cob- 
web, whose  frost-drops  fill  golden  with  the  sun  :  every 
arch  traced  clear  in  lamps  from  end  to  end,  and  through 
the  fairer  lustres  the  soft  Emerald  shining  lonely  on  the 
last  arch  out  to  sea. 

Cecilia  was  amazed  at  her  own  excitement :  she  al- 
most despised  herself  for  feeling  her  heart  beat  fuller, 
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her  brain  light  up,  because  a  few  lamps  hung  along  the 
pier  and  about  the  invisible  boats  :  never  suspecting  that 
it  was  the  heaven  with  its  brooding  stars,  the  sea  in 
its  unravished  loneliness,  which  she  saw  and  felt  by  con- 
trast with  the  unwonted  earthly  glow.  Ecstasy  swept 
through  her ;  and  as  for  the  being  which  was  folded  in 
her  own,  so  fast  that  mortal  absence  seemed  no  separa- 
tion, it  was  his  :  his  spirit  in  the  stars  aloft, — his  face 
a  moon  among  the  lamps, — his  wild  smile  wavering 
from  light  to  light  through  all  the  wreaths  of  ra- 
diance. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  that  entertainments,  social  or 
popular,  should  be  appointed  to  take  place  by  night ; 
but  it  seems  extraordinary  that  they  are  ever  ordained 
for  day.  The  day-broad  and  literal  celebration  of  the 
two  most  awful  symbols  shrined  in  ceremony — Marriage 
and  Sepulture — at  least  proves  that  our  ideal  taste  is 
equal  to  our  traditional  tolerance. 

Sarona  might  have  said  so  to  his  companions,  either 
of  them  sufficiently  a  sympathist ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  incline  to  talk  :  he  was  dumb,  with  a  dreamy 
pleasaunce  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  but  of 
which  he  was  by  no  means  incapable.  From  lack  of 
leisure  and  resolute  resistance  to  all  but  action,  he  had 
estranged  himself  from  mere  enjoyment ;  not  because 
it  was  dangerous  to  him  to  enjoy.  He  had  not  even 
slept  regularly  more  than  an  hour  out  of  the  four-and- 
twenty,  the  whole  late  season ;  yet  he  had  not  felt  the 
need  of  sleep,  for  he  was  able  to  suspend  his  faculties 
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voluntarily  when  wide  awake — performing  mechanically 
what  he  had  to  do,  and  never  erring  through  abstraction. 
But  meantime  the  calm  he  had  commanded,  no  sum- 
mer visions  had  made  music  :  he  had  scarcely  smelled 
a  flower  that  summer,  or  listened  to  the  summer  sea. 

Since  the  one  conversation  with  Cecilia,  which  he 
had  forgotten  while  she  remembered,  Sarona  had  never 
relaxed  at  all  until  this  night :  and  now  he  flung  himself 
abroad  as  thousrh  he  had  never  been  alive  before.     He 

o 

was  not  thinking  of  Bernard  specially  ;  nor  specially  of 
E-ose ;  nor  of  his  patients  yet  waiting  for  him ;  nor  of 
those  quiet  in  their  graves,  whom  he  had  not  been  able 
to  stay  from  sleep  ;  nor  of  the  coming  winter ;  nor  the 
future  spring ;  nor  that  summer,  alas  !  just  fallen  upon 
ravages  never  to  be  repaired.  He  simply  existed  in  per- 
fection, unconscious  even  of  the  tender  airs  upon  his 
brow,  the  lights  before  his  eyes  ;  but  full  of  life  as  a  shell 
is  full  of  its  owTi  sea  in  the  unfathomed  calm,  the  sea 
all  round  it  and  the  sea  above,  its  heaven.  We  mark 
this  mood,  because  Cecilia  noted  it ;  and  because,  though 
not  unwonted,  it  was  rarest,  and  she  had  never  met  it, 
nor  earned  it  for  herself.  She  had  never  seen  him  at 
once  so  satisfied  and  so  free.  As  tliey  passed  along  the 
lamplit  vista,  she  imagined  him  a  Lampad,  too ;  and 
most  like  one  he  looked  with  his  chiseled  countenance 
as  clear  as  flame.  Nor  were  there  wanting  voices  to  pro- 
claim his  coming,  hailing  him  as  the  spirit  of  the  choic- 
est oil  of  life  :  from  the  attendant  barks  soft  murmurs 
met  and  followed  him,  so  low  and  still  that  he  could  not 
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have  acknowledged  them,  and  scarcely  in  their  sound 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hushing 
ripples  on  the  beach. 

The  platform  at  the  end  was  crowded  like  a  ball- 
room terrace ;  and  so  many  would  have  advanced  to 
greet  Sarona,  out  of  custom  or  respect,  that  he  recoiled 
on  finding  out  their  faces  by  the  power  of  his  keen  eyes 
afar,  and,  sure  of  being  understood  in  his  movement, 
stopped  liis  companions  short  at  the  narrow  opening  of 
the  stairs  that  led  beneath  the  pier.  Miss  Dudleigh 
could  scarcely  trust  her  senses,  so  intensely  she  had 
longed  to  get  down  there  all  the  wliile  they  had  come 
along  in  light :  she  was  the  first  to  attain  the  region 
below,  while  Salome  and  her  brother  followed  her  ;  and 
it  happened  that  they  had  no  sooner  found  themselves 
safe  out  of  the  sight  of  everybody,  than  the  band  began 
to  play. 

Sarona  had  been  able  to  appoint  the  band,  but  not 
the  programme  ;  as  they  could  of  course  only  play  what 
they  knew,  and  tliat  was  only  what  they  chose.  The 
fear  of  man  prevented  their  taking  the  opportunity  to 
rehearse  the  programme  of  the  forth-to-happen  ball ; 
therefore  it  was  better  than  might  have  been  expected 
by  om-  fastidious  trio,  when,  after  '^  Eule  Britannia," 
JuUien's  latest  waltz,  and  selections  from  the  seasonal 
opera,  they  fell  into  the  overture  to  "  Oberon,"  taking 
the  air  with  alien  wind,  a>^  overspreading  the  rippled 
whisper  with  its  transparent  chords.  Nothing  more 
was  needed  then,  except  for  Sarona  to  turn  and  be  fol- 
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lowed,  from  the  prospect  on  the  sunset  side  between  the 
thwarting  bars,  the  last  dead  gold  on  its  field  so  ruddy 
dark,  to  the  side  where  Rockedge  lay  unseen :  beyond 
the  city  written  in  its  train  of  yellow  stars,  past  the 
ghost  of  the  white  clift,  and  round  the  corner  of  the  coast, 
that  seemed  to  melt  into  one  vast  and  awful  chasm. 

That  view  of  the  coast  at  morning  was  the  fairer 
and  more  brilliant  of  the  two ;  at  night  it  was  as  a 
di^'ided  region  in  its  featm*eles3  repose.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  have  endured  its  melancholy  but  for  the 
water-like  sounds  that  swept  the  very  waters,  and  seemed 
wrought  out  of  the  very  wave  that  washed  the  weedy 
stair;  but  for  the  elfin  lights  that  dotted  the  sea  all 
round,  and  for  the  fact  that  long  before  ''  Oberon''  had 
played  his  last  vagary,  the  little  gun  went  off,  to  an- 
nounce the  exhibition  of  the  fireworks.  Sarona's  party 
saw  them  sideways  for  a  while,  until  attracted  by  a 
witch's  moon,  which  burned  quite  under  the  sea  during 
a  waltz  of  well-trained  comets  in  the  air  above ;  and 
then  they  turned  in  front,  and  looked  out  towards  the 
open  sea. 

There  is  something  to  be  enjoyed  in  fireworks  of  the 
very  meanest  artifice,  because  they  quicken  curiosity 
and  cause  a  physical  excitement ;  but  to  Cecilia,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  they  were  almost 
too  beautiful  to  believe  in,  or  to  believe  produced  by 
legitimate  means.  The  merest  squibs  upon  the  decks 
of  the  vessels,  where  the  exhibitors  were  elevated,  made 
her  blaze  up  inwardly  and  shudder  outwardly ;  while 
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the  fiery  serpents,  hissing  and  interlacing,  seemed  like 
salamanders  licking  the  night-air  for  thirst;  and  the 
rockets,  rising  sharp  and  falling  soft  with  heavenliest 
colors,  made  her  long  to  catch  the  orhs  of  rose,  and 
blue,  and  emerald  before  they  melted.  Most  Arabian- 
night-like  was  it  all,  mitil  the  elevation  of  Mr  Fabian's 
secret :  which  Cecilia  began  to  hope  had  been  forgot- 
ten. This  was  the  finale,  and  consisted  of  a  vision  of 
the  name  Sarona,  in  letters  that  could  be  read  a  mile 
away,  appearing  as  if  in  the  middle  of  the  heavens, 
sm-mounted  by  a  crimson  heart  which  burned  for  a 
minute,  and  then  opened  out  in  stars  and  vanished. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  crimson  heart 
was  an  English  hieroglyphic  translation  of  his  out- 
landish Christian  name.  Whoever  got  the  credit  of 
the  design  with  Sarona  himself  was  never  subsequently 
known,  as  Miss  Dudleigh  did  not  enlighten  him,  and 
he  never  remembered  to  inquire  :  still,  he  laughed 
most  satisfactorily ;  and  Salome,  though  she  laughed, 
could  scarcely  conceal  her  pleasure.  Then,  no  doubt 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  such  a  crisis,  the  darkness  of 
the  night  remained,  and  the  stars  by  themselves  above 
the  night. 

Sarona  moved  that  they  should  remain  below  at 
present  until  the  footsteps  overhead  dispersed  ;  and  he 
met  with  no  objection,  though  Miss  Dudleigh,  with  her 
girl-like  wisdom,  did  suggest  that  if  he  were  discovered 
in  his  retreat  the  whole  gathering  would  descend  upon 
him  in  a  body,  and  his  escape  would  be  cut  off". 
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"  Thej  are  dreaming  dinnerwards  by  now,"  said  he, 
and  arranged  himself  upon  one  of  the  lengthway  bar- 
riers, clasping  a  post  for  support,  while  the  ladies  took 
a  bench  before  him  :  "  and  I  am  thinking,  though  the 
air  is  singularly  appetising,  that  I  want  my  tea." 

"  So  do  I,  now  you  mention  it,"  said  Salome  :  '^  what 
a  pity  we  cannot  have  a  table  and  a  tea-kettle  out  here, 
just  as  we  are." 

'^  It  would  be  just  the  place  for  a  gipsy-party  al 
fresco ;  that  is,  if  we  could  multiply  our  three  selves  for 
the  members  :  everything  would  taste  of  salt  however, 
as  everything  in  Sugar-candy  Island  tasted  of  sugar. 
Miss  Dudleigh  would  not  mind  it,  though,  if  it  were  sea- 
salt." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  one  might  get  to  believe  in 
mer  maids  and  men  if  one  were  always  here,  and  it  were 
always  dark." 

''  Just  as  one  gets  to  believe  in  ghosts  by  living  near 
churchyards.  Certainly,  nobody  with  romantic  tastes 
would  identify  this  unutterable  place  with  the  ugly 
pitch-stinking  beams  and  rafters  that  seem  ready  to 
come  down  upon  one's  brains  in  the  day-time.  One 
certainly  should  not  start  if  a  human-headed  lizard 
were  to  crawl  up  this  post,  or  a  glaucous  hand  were  to 
come  between  the  planks  and  pull  one  by  the  ankle  : 
I  should  not  ^  care,'  as  Defoe  says,  to  come  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 

"  And  I  should  like  to  stay  here  all  the  night." 

"  Alone,  Miss  Dudleigh  ?  We  should  not  find  you 
in  the  morning.     Before  the  second  watch,  you  would 
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knock  at  the  windows  inside  those  pillars  at  the  end. 
By-the-by,  is  it  a  bazaar  or  a  billiard-room  ?  " 

"  A  billiard-room,  with  wax-flowers,  Herz  !  It  is 
everything — a  bazaar,  and  a  library,  and  a  promenade. 
What  are  the  boats  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  For  the  boats  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  people  in  the 
boats  are  going  home  to  supper,  in  procession,  I  sup- 
pose. I  wonder  they  wait  so  long,  they  are  all  cleared 
off  the  other  side." 

^'  They  are  looking  at  you,  Dr  Sarona." 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  as  they  can  only  see  the 
back  of  my  head."  Sarona  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  en- 
joy the  air. 

The  lights  vanished  one  by  one,  following  each  other 
in  order,  and  the  last  step  was  lost  above  ;  yet  Sarona 
lingered,  still  lounged  there  as  though  he  would  like  to 
stay  all  night,  not  being  alone.  In  fact  he  was  too 
much  at  rest  to  move  :  on  went  the  tranquil  minutes  ; 
half  an  hour,  and  he  did  not  stir.  Heaven  held  him  to 
his  place  ;  strong  spirits  compassed  him  about,  and  he 
dared  not  break  their  ranks,  though  he  knew  not  they 
were  pressing  round  him. 

"  There  is  one  boat  out,"  said  Cecilia  suddenly, 
"  and  it  has  no  lamp  :  how  strange  !  It  is  coming  this 
w^ay  too." 

"  It  is  a  buoy,"  returned  Sarona. 

"  It  is  a  boat,"  said  Salome,  standing  up  ;  ^^  some 
one  as  fond  of  the  shades  as  we  ;  and  they  are  going  to 
land  here.     You  will  have  to  move,  Herz." 

"  I  shall  stay  till  the  very  last  moment ;  indeed  I 
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see  no  reason  why  I  should  move  at  all :  I  can  gather 
up  my  legs.  No  civilised  Christian  would  take  an  ex- 
cursion to-night :  it  must  have  been  a  voyage  of  neces- 
sity, and  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  some  fish  and  eat  it 
in  undress.  I  would  buy  all  their  cargo  if  they  only 
would  not  land  just  here." 

But  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  ;  the  sharp  fast 
strokes  of  four  oars  pulsing  nearer,  and  nearer,  and 
nearer :  the  water  splashed  upon  the  steps — they  were 
at  hand,  and  they  were  two.  One  stayed  in  the  skiif, 
and  the  other  was  up  the  stairs  before  Sarona  could  turn 
round.  But  he  did  turn  just  in  time,  for  the  sailor,  who 
had  been  dashing  past  him,  caught  sight  of  his  face,  and 
griped  liim  by  the  knee  :  he  could  not  reach  the  arm. 
Sarona  shuddered,  for  there  was  an  eternity  of  alarm 
condensed  in  that  wild  pressure  ;  and  the  man's  face, 
beneath  a  hat  crushed  down,  came  rushing  over  him  : — 
it  was  the  helmsman  of  the  ^'  Shelley." 

"  The  Almighty  bless  you  for  being  here,  sir  !  You 
must  not  wait,  you  must  come  with  us  directly." 

"  But  where  to  go,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yonder  !  There's  Walter  in  the  boat ;  and  I'd 
leave  him  with  the  ladies,  but  we  can't  spare  a  pair  of 
hands."  He  raised  his  hat,  as  he  spoke,  for  Salome  and 
Cecilia. 

"  Who  sent  for  me  :  who  wants  me  ?  " 

"  Mr  Artus,  sir,  sent  one  of  us  to  go  to  your  house, 
and  the  other  to  wait  and  take  you  back  to  the  ^  Shel- 
ley."' 
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"  Is  Mr  Artus  ill  ?  "  Sarona's  tones  were  savage  ; 
but  the  sailor  onlj  hid  his  face  and  groaned  into  his 
hands.  Then  Sarona  said  to  Cecilia  and  Salome : 
'^  Come  with  me ;  we  shall  all  be  wanted." 

Any  other  man  would  have  tried  to  put  two  women 
out  of  the  terror  and  the  stress ;  but  he  was  not  selfish 
enough :  he  permitted  them  the  right  to  suffer  along 
with  him.  But  he  knew  for  what  they  were  going, 
and  so  did  they. 

Not  a  word  or  sign  among  them  after  they  had  been 
seated ;  only  the  speed  of  agony,  the  slowness  of  de- 
spair. They  left  the  lamps  behind  them,  poor  earthly 
eyes  that  could  not  even  weep  for  them  and  for  the  sea. 
They  gazed  out  forwards,  helpless,  as  we  gaze  from  the 
sea  of  death  and  see  not  the  shore  beyond  it :  they  gazed 
through  the  grey  at  nothing,  till,  at  three  miles  from 
the  land  of  home,  the  "  Shelley "'  rose  to  them  as  it 
slept  upon  the  starlit  shade.  And  the  lusty  straining- 
rowers  pulled  softly  as  they  approached  her.  Sarona 
stood  up  then,  as  though  to  drive  it  to  the  side,  and 
called  out  in  his  deepest  tone — "  the  fools !  to  stick 
down  here  :  they  should  have  towed  her  home  directly." 

"  We  had  orders  to  cast  anchor  here,  sir ;  orders  we 
could  not  disobey." 

Sarona  did  not  hear  the  answer:  he  was  already 
half  on  board.  He  swept  the  deck  with  his  eye,  found  no 
one  there,  and  before  his  sister  and  his  friend  found 
means  to  follow,  was  down  the  cabin  staircase.  On 
the  bottom  stair  sat  Rose,  with  closed  doors  all  around 
her.     Sarona  looked  down  over  her. 
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"  And  where  is  Artus?" 

Kose  pointed  to  the  door  in  front ;  a  door  of  ebony, 
its  handle  mother-of-pearl :  for  within  that  door  had 
Bernard  lavished  his  peculiar  taste  for  Rose  before  this 
voyage.  She  stood  aside  for  Sarona  to  come  down  : 
he  came,  and  lifting  her  by  the  waist  as  he  would  have 
touched  a  flower  by  its  stem,  carried  her  up  those  stairs 
and  gave  her  to  Cecilia's  arms ;  then  flew  down  stairs 
again  and  knocked. 

Artus  opened  the  door,  looking  dead  already ;  Sarona 
thought  there  was  no  more  to  happen,  till  he  heard  a 
sob  of  anguish,  and  saw  upon  the  bed  in  the  light  of  a 
golden  fire,  not  Bernard,  not  the  Rafe  of  his  dear  love, 
not  illness,  nor  even  death — the  Cholera ! 

Rose  made  no  efibrt  to  go  down  again :  she  knew  he  did 
not  wish  it,  for  he  had  said  so  before  Sarona  came.  Ceci- 
lia had  gathered  her  cold  form  to  a  heart  as  cold  :  it  was 
a  snowdrop  to  the  snow  that  clung ;  and  both  were  left 
alone.  For  the  sailors,  one  and  all,  with  tliat  reverence 
they  feel  for  women,  had  drawn  themselves  afar  away  ; 
and  Salome,  long-tried  spirit,  was  leaning  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel :  she  not  alone,  but  with  her  spousal  shade, 
its  robe  of  white  clothed  on  with  darkness  there.  Xo 
groan  nor  moan  arose  from  the  cabin  underneath  to 
crush  the  calm  with  certainty :  the  two  unhappy  ones 
believed  that  all  was  over  now. 

But  if  no  groan  nor  moan  arose,  it  was  because 
Sarona  received  them  into  his  bosom ;  not  that  heaven 
heard  them  not,  as  they  were  A\Timg  from  the  tender 
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spirit  in  its  writhing  frame.  For  such  as  could  and 
would  describe  this  agonj,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
deserve  to  have  it  to  endure ;  for  they  would  be  inca- 
pable to  suffer,  to  di\dne  the  agony  of  agonies  of  be- 
holding the  beloved  suiier,  unallowed  to  suffer  in  his 
stead.  So  long  seemed  the  agony ;  but  it  was  short : 
soon  spent. 

"  Sarona,"  said  a  voice  more  precious  than  the  wail 
of  the  newborn  to  its  mother's  ear.  Sarona  looked  down 
calm  with  love.  It  was  Rafe,  restored  for  one  mo- 
ment :  the  sick  face  sweet  as  heaven,  the  languor  peace. 
'^  Sarona ! "  And  Sarona  smiled^  but  dared  not  speak 
lest  the  air  should  tremble  round  that  breath  and  scatter 
it.  "  Sarona  !"  once  again.  Then  presently,  with  long 
deep  fainting  sighs  between,  all  music  in  suspension, 
that  waits  to  be  resolved  by  death. 

"  The  pain,  the  pain  !  You  sent  it  back,  Sarona.  I 
felt  it  go,  by  little  and  little,  when  you  came  in  and 
held  me.  Be  happy  always,  for  you  drove  off  all  my 
pain  :  I  knew  you  would.  And  you  can  never  know 
what  pain  it  was,  nor  how — I'll  have  some  more  of 
that" — Sarona  stirred  not,  but  Artus  held  the  cup  to 
his  cold  lips  : 

^'  That  I  may  be  strong  enough  to  go  on  deck." 

Sarona  thought  he  wandered,  and  gazed  into  his 
wear}"  eyes. 

'■^  I  wish  to  die  up  there.  I  '11  be  so  long  in  dying  if 
I  die  down  here." 

And  Sarona  knew  that  he  was  dying :  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said. 
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"  Kose  won't  think  anything :  she  understands.  I 
made  her  go  away.  I  've  been  ill  long  ago.  Let  Artiis 
tell  you,  now." 

Sarona  looked  at  Artus.  And  Artus  spoke,  but 
wretchedly:  his  voice  shook  thick  with  tears  he  had 
swallowed  till  they  choked  him. 

Sarona  was  too  sad  to  be  disgusted :  he  only  fixed 
his  eyes. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  tell  you,*sir.  I  was  not 
aware  that  Mr  Bernard  had  been  out  of  order  all  this 
time ;  for  it  seems  he  was  not  quite  himself  ever  since 
he  first  left  home.  I  thought  him  very  thin,  but  he 
assured  me  he  was  always  so ;  and  Mrs  Bernard,  though 
she  quite  agreed  with  me,  could  get  nothing  further  out 
of  him  :  so  she  told  me." 

"  I  bored  him  so,  Sarona.  I  would'nt  take  his  medi- 
cine.    I  had  no  faith." 

"  This  day- week,"  said  Artus,  who  had  held  his 
breath  while  the  patient  spoke,  "  Mr  Bernard  went 
on  shore.  We  touched  at  St  Mawes,  and  he  left  us 
for  quite  two  hours." 

"  You  told  us  not  to  land,  Sarona ;  but  I  knew  it 
didn  't  matter  :  I  had  a  letter  to  write,  which  I  wished 
Rose  not  to  see.  It's  for  you,  the  letter — such  a  long 
one  :  besides  what  I  told  you  before  I  went  away,  you 
know." 

"  I  understand :  all  right,  my  dearest  Rafe." 

"  You'll  find  it,  presently.  I  can't  lift  up  my  hands ; 
but  I  put  it  under  my  head.    Now,  let  me  get  on  deck." 
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"  On  deck,  my  dearest !  this  cold  night.  Perhaps 
to-morrow :  but  I  have  only  just  got  you  warm." 

"  I'm  not  warm.  I  shall  never  be  warm  again.  And 
I'll  ask  you  to  carry  me,  Sarona!" 

"  Frank,  call  Miss  Dudleigh,"  said  Sarona,  quietly. 
"  You  will  not  mind  her  coming,  Eafe,  to  help  me?" 

"  No,  not  Miss  Dudleigh,  for  she'll  be  so  sorry." 

"  Not  worse  than  she  is  now.  Be  hushed,  my  dear 
one,  and  you  sh%,ll  not  feel  that  you  move." 

Cecilia  came,  not  looking  anyhow.  Bernard  sur- 
veyed her  with  the  spasm  of  a  smile. 

Sarona  wrapped  him  in  the  blankets,  and  took  the 
shoulders  and  the  liead.  Artus  earned  the  feet ;  and 
thus  they  bore  him,  so  that  indeed  he  did  not  feel  it. 

Cecilia  brought  the  pillows  and  followed  them  up 
the  stairs.  The  cabin  had  been  steaming  hot,  the  mild 
air  cut  like  winter,  but  no  shiver  ran  along  the  folded 
frame.  Nor  had  Sarona  any  fear  to  shake  his  fostering 
strength  :  he  laid  him  upon  the  couch  which  had  been 
spread  upon  the  deck  for  Hose.  Cecilia  brought  a 
pillow,  and  Bernard's  head  fell  into  it :  his  feet  were 
in  her  lap.  Rose  stood  behind  Sarona ;  but  he  drew 
her  forwards,  with  his  hand  put  back.  Then  Bernard 
opened  his  eyes  upon  the  twin  of  his  immortal :  his  sister 
for  eternity. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  sleep,"  were  the  words  of  his 
last  earthly  voice.     Cecilia  felt  that  they  were  for  her. 

The  old  proud  evening  when  her  soul  had  mastered 
liis,  came  over  her,  then  sank  :  lier  memory  turned  dark 
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within  her.  In  his  strength  he  had  slept  at  her  com- 
mand ;  but  the  charm  was  spent  in  her  dry  eyes  and 
brain.  And  the  will,  her  power  and  her  pride,  passed 
out  of  her  in  prayer  :  no  inward  voice,  nor  form  of 
thought,  nor  recollected  music ;  but  a  passion  which 
swept  eternity  and  fainted  at  Jehovah's  throne.  While 
Sarona  prayed  that  he  might  be  spared,  at  least  till 
they  could  bear  to  lose  him — while  Rose  lifted  up  her 
infant  longings  for  his  life  and  health — the  one  who 
loved  him  with  a  love  more  strong  than  death,  prayed 
only  that  he  might  die,  and  die  in  sleep. 

And  he  slept,  mth  breath  that  slept  between  lips 
just  open,  till  the  first  of  tlie  morning  twilight ;  when 
Sarona,  who  had  never  stirred,  looked  up  into  Cecilia's 
eyes.  The  phantom  laid,  should  disturb  the  soul  no 
more. 


VUL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DORO. 


It  was  a  week  after  the  funeral,  and  Sarona  had  not 
been  since  to  R-ockedge,  nor  Cecilia  to  X.  He  had 
never  left  Bernard's  body  until  he  had  left  it  in  the 
vault ;  and  having  been  appointed  sole  executor  by  the 
will,  which  had  been  merely  opened,  it  was  expected  he 
would  return  directly  to  Rockedge  and  enter  upon  his 
duties.  But  instead,  he  went  straight  home  to  X,  and 
straight  to  bed.  Before  shutting  out  the  light  from  liis 
eyes,  half-blind  with  watching  and  waking,  or  from  his 
head,  through  which  such  blasts  of  pain  were  blown, 
he  wrote  a  note  to  Cecilia — never  forgetting  her  in  her 
need — and  begged  her  not  to  come  or  send  after  him, 
nor  to  tell  any  one  he  was  ill.  She,  not  the  least  afraid 
of  his  dying,  obeyed  him  to  the  letter.  Salome,  the 
sweetest  of  all  human  nurses,  was  with  him ;  though 
he  knew  not  how  little  nor  how  much  he  was  alone, 
for  he  could  not  bear  a  creature :  he  could  not  bear  his 
life.     And  a  week  was  an  age  for  one  so  strong  and  so 
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controlled  to  succumb  entirely,  even  beneath  the  ne- 
cessity of  illness;  but  his  physical  prostration  was  com- 
plete. And  had  it  not  been  for  Artus,  he  might  have 
perilled  the  well  and  better  being  of  some  hundreds  of 
constitutions ;  for  had  the  whole  world  been  ill,  and  he 
the  only  physician  on  earth,  he  could  have  cared  for 
none,  and  done  nothing  for  any.  But  Artus  won  a 
golden  name  that  week,  though  it  was  never  read  on 
earth  ;  and  had  he  no  other  fame  to  strew  his  path,  it 
was  certain  that  he  had  earned  the  friendship  of  Sarona : 
which  was  not  always  a  concomitant  of  that  gentle- 
man's professional  intimacy,  and  to  which  Artus  would 
only  have  aspired  as  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  an  am- 
bition by  no  means  hopeful. 

Cecilia  meantime,  very  incapable  in  her  own  opinion, 
was  trying  to  take  care  of  Rose.  It  was  very  difficult : 
for  Rose  had  nearly  melted  away  herself,  and  her  eyes 
were  sore  with  tears :  in  her  weakness  she  was  unable 
to  resist  them ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  : 
it  was  her  right  to  weep  for  Bernard.  She  had  cried 
herself  to  sleep  each  night,  and  woke  in  the  night  cry- 
ing :  had  mingled  her  drink  with  weeping,  and  eaten 
nothing  to  be  seen  ;  and  all  the  time  Cecilia  could  not 
shed  a  tear,  and  only  showed  her  sense  in  this,  that  she 
never  tried  to  comfort  Rose.  Through  all  her  miseiy 
and  loneliness,  however,  Rose  exhaled  no  particle  of 
her  spirit ;  and  with  the  most  determined,  if  child-like 
pride,  wrote  such  letters  to  her  relations  abroad,  that 
they  dared  not  intrude  upon  her,  except  by  letters  of 
condolence  and  consolation  ;  which,  as  she  never  read. 
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but  burnt  unopened,  could  take  little  effect  upon  her 
for  good  or  evil.  It  was  the  only  satisfaction  to  her 
helpless  nurse  that  Rose  could  write,  could  order,  and 
could  find  heart  to  make  a  holocaust  of  the  so-despised 
documents  ;  could  even  stamp  her  foot  when  they  were 
put  into  her  hands,  with  their  black  borders  an  inch 
deep,  and  their  crested  seals. 

She  had  been  so  behaving  the  very  afternoon  which 
brought  Sarona,  at  last,  so  unexpectedly  ;  for  he  got 
out  of  bed  to  come  to  Eockedge  the  hour,  and  only  the 
very  hour,  his  hideous  headache  left  him.  He  drove  up 
to  the  door,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not 
walk ;  and,  feeling  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  effect  he 
might  produce,  entered  the  first  room  he  came  to,  look- 
ing like  his  own  shadow  as  he  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 
It  was  firelight ;  and  besides,  being  so  exhausted  that 
he  could  not  speak,  he  was  so  giddy  that  he  could  not 
see:  not  even  that  Rose  was  in  the  room,  and  that  Ce- 
cilia was  staring  at  him  like  a  statue  with  living  eyes. 
But  she  soon  made  her  way  to  him,  and  whispered  that 
they  two  were  not  alone. 

"  I  am  sm^eMrs  Bernard  will  excuse  me,"  he  replied 
aloud  ;  or  as  loud  as  he  could  speak  just  then,  and  as 
easily  as  though  she  were  not  Rose,  as  well  as  Mrs 
Bernard.  '^  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  weak,  till  I  got  in- 
to the  hall  and  found  I  could  get  no  farther.  She  is  so 
kind  that  I  will  not  even  ask  her  pardon.  I  was 
anxious  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  w^as  in  bed 
till  this  afternoon." 

"  In  bed!"   said  Rose,  as  easily.     ^^  I  did  not  even 
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know  you  were  ill :    Cecilia  never  told  me.     You  must 
lie  down  directly,  Dr  Sarona,  and  have  some  tea." 

She  drew  the  sofa  to  the  fire,  made  all  the  pillows 
soft,  and  rang  the  bell.  But  long  before  the  lights 
came,  and  that  panacea  of  fairy  feminines,  the  tea, 
Sarona  was  composed  upon  the  sofa,  as  if  that  piece  of 
furniture  were  his  own  at  home. 

A  veil  impenetrable  as  heaven's  mysterious  blue 
overspread  the  future  and  the  farther  past :  it  hid  the 
starlight  passion,  the  morning  flush  of  love :  in  that 
dream  of  death  not  a  fragrant  sigh  exhaled,  nor  thrill- 
ing thought  distm-bed  the  solitary  spirits  withdrawn 
from  all  but  sorrow.  And  Cecilia,  apart  by  herself,  in 
the  clear  and  shai-pened  vision  of  her  soul,  found  room 
to  wonder.  She  wondered  not  that  the  two  so  strangely 
brought  together  in  their  separation  should  be  at  ease  : 
she  could  have  expected  nothing  else  of  them ;  but  she 
wondered,  and  wildly,  that  the  very  aspect  of  Sarona's 
grief  was  exaggerated  enough  for  all  eyes  to  perceive.  She 
envied  him  the  woeful  countenance  and  all  the  signs  of 
travail  which  had  passed  her  by,  and  left  her  quite  the 
same. 

His  hands  were  whiter  than  his  face  ;  his  lips  pale 
as  the  brow,  which  had  never  seemed  so  high ;  his  eyes 
had  never  looked  so  large,  but  they  were  transparent : 
no  more  keen ;  his  temples  were  hollowed  like  his  cheeks, 
and  a  quantit}^  of  his  beautiful  dark  hair  had  fallen. 
He  appeared  not  young,  nor  old,  nor  ghostly  ;  only 
spiritual. 

Rose  waited  on  him  as  though  she  were  his  child  ; 
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and  so  he  treated  her,  taking  everything  from  her  hand 
without  a  word  :  only  smiling  as  she  offered  it.  And 
while  he  ate  and  drank  for  her  satisfactionj  he  made  her 
eat  and  drink  for  his  ;  Miss  Dudleigh  requiring  no  su- 
perintendence in  those  particulars.  In  fact  it  had 
occurred  to  her  several  times  during  the  week  past  that 
meals  were  among  the  most  beneficent  of  human  in- 
stitutions. She  was  meantime  not  aware  that  Sarona 
watched  her  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  well  and 
strong ;  neither  that  he  had  actually  come  thither  on  her 
account. 

While  he  rested  after  his  tea,  which  had  refreshed 
him  to  a  miracle,  Rose  sat  beside  him,  with  Tina 
drooping  near  her  :  for  Tina  had  been  poorly  too.  Then 
Sarona,  lying  in  the  pleasant  shade  between  a  folding- 
screen  and  the  fire,  began  to  wonder  slowly  what  had 
become  of  Cock :  he  did  not  ask,  for  he  partly  knew 
immediately  he  began  to  think.  He  did  not  know, 
however,  that  though  Cock  would  not  leave  the  door  of 
the  vault,  at  which  he  had  scratched  till  his  claws  were 
worn  away,  yet  he  would  take  meat  which  Miss  Dud- 
leigh carried  there,  and  lap  water  out  of  her  hand.  If 
any  one  else  approached  him,  he  flew  at  them  like  a 
hungry  lion,  and  fought  and  bit ;  so  for  the  most  part 
they  let  him  alone  now :  his  dumb  heart  broken  in  him. 

Presently  the  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf  struck  eight, 
and  played  its  chimes.  Rose  felt  the  tears  rush  up  as 
she  heard  the  fairy  notes  ;  for  the  little  clock  had  been 
a  toy  of  Rafe's.  Sarona,  who  was  going  to  speak  then, 
waited ;  his  heart  too  fluttered  to  the  sound. 
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^^  I  must  ask  to  speak  to  Miss  Dudleigh  alone :  I 
have  some  business  to  transact  with  her,  which  has  stood 
over  too  long  already.  And  as  I  shall  be  about  again 
to-morrow,  I  cannot  miss  this  opportunity." 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay  and  hear  too  !"  exclaimed  Kose, 
"  if  it  is  anything  about  Kafe.  There  is  so  little  to 
hear  about  him :  oh,  tell  me  too  !" 

Sarona  shuddered  in  his  weakness :  he  was  awfully 
surprised :  he  dared  not  refuse  her,  but  he  could  not 
give  her  leave.     He  waved  his  hand. 

"  I  will  -wi'ite  to  her  then,  and  tell  her,  and  she  can 
tell  you  as  she  thinks  proper :  I  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  it  at  all." 

^'  Dr  Sarona,  I  may  hear,  I  must  hear  :  and  if  it  is 
your  kindness  for  me,  let  me  tell  you  it  only  hurts  me 
when  I  cannot  talk  about  him.  You  are  indeed  cruel 
if  you  refraiu,  and  cannot  love  him  as  you  ought." 

^'  Not  love  him !  "  Sarona  put  his  face  into  the 
pillow,  and  spoke  between  dry  short  sobs.  "  God  save 
every  one  who  loves  him,  from  loving  him  as  I  do ! 
You  must  not  say  so,  or  my  heart  will  break.  I  wish 
it  were  broken  now." 

The  masculine  weakness  that  for  an  instant  betrayed 
its  strength — and  which  was  excusable  through  love 
laone,  not  son*ow — reminded  Cecilia  of  certain  words, 
which  took  her  like  a  spell. 
"  Behold!  how  he  loved  him." 
And  again,  in  her  rebellious  being,  she  envied  him 
the  self-betrayal,  which  he  would  have  recalled  at  the 
price  of  his  whole  agony. 
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^'  Will  you  trust  me,  Mrs  Bernard  ?"  he  asked  again. 
^'  It  is  indeed  on  my  own  account  that  I  cannot  fulfil 
this  duty  in  your  presence  ;  and  I  know  what  you  are 
so  well,  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  oblige  me." 

Rose  shrank  into  herself  as  he  spoke,  despite  his  re- 
covered gentleness. 

^'  I  will  go  directly,  and  ask  your  pardon  another 
time." 

"  How  absurdly,  detestably  awkward  I  have  been. 
Miss  Dudleigh,  you  might  have  helped  me." 

^^  As  if  it  signified  whether  one  is  awkward  or  grace- 
ful now." 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Miss  Dudleigh  :  I  cannot  come 
and  sit  by  you.  And  you  are  not  to  talk  so ;  because 
you  will  be  sorry  presently  for  any  ^  awkward '  words." 

''  Sony  ! "  but  she  did  come,  and  sat  down  in  a  heap. 

"  Bring  me  a  candle,  now,  and  hold  it.  Give  me 
your  other  hand." 

He  looked  into  her  face,  and  touched  her  pulse.  This 
beat  as  even  as  the  clock  ticked  near  him.  There  was 
no  mist  of  tears  around  her  eyes.     He  sighed. 

"  You  are  a  living  miracle  !  Why  do  you  not  weep 
with  us?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  weep." 

"  Beware,  Miss  Dudleigh !  or  I  tell  you  that  you  will 
be  punished,  as  you  will  deserve.  For  those  falsehoods 
you  will  have  to  go  through  fire." 

"  There  is  no  fire  to  pass  :  no  flame  that  would  singe 
my  garments.  I  do  not  "wish  to  torment  you  in  your 
weakness,  but  I  will  be  let  alone." 
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"  To  torment  yourself  in  your  strength.  You  fancy 
we  do  not  feel  because  we  show  it.  We  are  not  ashamed, 
nor  more  should  you  be ;  and  if  you  are — " 

''  Ashamed !  I  am  proud  to  suffer  so.  I  cannot  help 
being  stronger  than  you  are." 

"  You  are  weaker  than  I  am — you  are  lonelier :  I 
feel  it  all,  because  I  too  am  weak  and  lonely.  You 
are  frail  as  a  leaf  I  crush  up  in  my  hand." 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  me  so." 

"  I  am  about  to  prove  it.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you 
have  not  the  right — a  precious  right  it  is — to  weep  with 
us?" 

"  I  cannot  weep  unless  I  am  happy.  I  shall  be 
happy  some  day,  when  I  can  forget  his  face ;  and  then 
I  will  weep  for  ever." 

'^  You  know  that  you  are  giving  way  far  more  than 
if  you  wept." 

"  You  do  not  know,  or  you  could  not  taunt  me.  He 
would  not  choose  me  to  sorrow  for  him  :  I  have  no  right." 

"■  Then  you  do  not  know  him,  and  have  never  known 
him.  You  are  setting  up  such  pride  between  yourself 
and  love,  that  when  it  falls  upon  you  it  will  crush  you ; 
and  you  will  be  as  fit  to  possess  what  he  has  left  for 
you  with  me.  Miss  Dudleigh,  as  you  are  now  fit  to 
govern  yourself." 

"  Left  for  me !    /  benefit  by  his  bequest ! " 
Sarona    smiled   one   of  his  sharp  bright    smiles  of 
health  :  he  nearly  lauglied. 

"  I  wonder  I  make  myself  absurd  by  humoring  you 
to  expose  yourself.    Miss  Dudleigh,  you  want  breaking- 
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in,  and  teaching  manners,  and  educating  afterwards  for 
at  least  ten  years  to  come.  You  are  a  ridiculous  self- 
taught  child,  and  must  unlearn  everything  you  have 
learned.  It  will  be  a  very  tender  master,  though,  for  a 
pupil  so  ungentle  :  I  hope  you  will  not  frighten  him." 

''  Dr  Sarona,  I  think  your  illness  has  made  you  cruel. 
Even  Eose  said  so." 

^'  And  you  fancy  you  will  be  cruel  now.  Come  now, 
I  could  not  help  being  ill ! " 

"  I  cannot  help  not  being  ill ! " 

"  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  and  I  will  not 
quarrel.  Why  do  you  stone  your  soul  against  your 
grief?  That  is  cruel  to  yourself  and  us  :  I  would  even 
say  to  him.  But  you  do  not  know  what  grateful  love 
you  owe  him." 

^'  He  was  annoyed  because  I  was  so  wretched  at  his 
baby's  grave.  He  said  he  had  the  right  to  suffer,  which 
meant  that  I  had  none." 

"  And  you  could  overlook  the  proof  of  his  confidence, 
his  friendship  for  you,  in  taking  you  to  his  baby's  grave ! 
You  do  not  deserve  to  have  gone  there,  if  you  could  re- 
member anything  he  said  in  the  soreness  of  his  heart. 
Such  a  heart  !  all  love.  But  we  must  be  serious  now. 
I  have  a  letter  here  ;  and  some  day,  when  /  am  strong 
and  you  are  weak,  you  shall  read  it  all :  for  every  word 
is  sacred  to  you  as  to  myself.  Only  part  of  it  concerns 
us  now.  After  what  you  have  just  said,  I  am  afraid  to 
show  you  these  lines  :  you  may  blame  me  for  not  stop- 
ping your  mouth.  Still  I  believe  it  will  be  better  than 
for  me  to  tell  you  in  my  blaring  fashion." 
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He  had  taken  out  the  letter  and  folded  it  back  :  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  page,  and  gave  it  entirely 
into  her  hand.  Then  the  ill-charm  began  to  melt ;  the 
paper  trembled  from  her  fingers,  and  it  fell ;  already  she 
was  in  tears. 

Sarona,  without  a  hint  of  notice,  took  the  letter  from 
her  lap,  and  read. 

'^  To  Miss  Dudleigh  Dacosta,  your  friend  and  mine — " 

"  Dakosta  !  "  exclaimed  Cecilia  :  her  tears  stopped 
short.     "  How  could  he  ever  know  I  am  Dakosta?" 

"  I  told  him,"  said  Sarona,  in  his  kindest  voice ;  but 
it  was  because  he  asked  me  to  tell  him  all  about  you. 
And  he  has  spelt  it  with  one  letter  wi'ong,  my  darling 
Rafe !     I  could  see  him  write  that  word ! " 

"  But  did  he  know  about  my  father, — how  he  died?" 

^'  Everything  about  your  father  and  yourself.  You 
ought  to  know  him  now.  Just  listen  :  '  To  ]\Iiss  Dud- 
leigh Dacosta,  your  friend  and  mine, — I  leave  what  I 
love  best — my  child  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  her  name  Cecilia, 
I  beseech  her  to  make  him  a  musician :  if  musicians  can 
be  made.  And  if  not,  to  care  for  him  and  love  him ; 
that  he  may  never  suffer  for  his  father's  folly,  whicli 
left  him  without  a  mother.'  " 

Sarona  paused :  her  sudden  sobs  unmanned  him, 
though  deep  and  heavenly  quiet  as  the  joy  that  brimmed 
her  soul. 

"  I  shall  not  read  you  more,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
waited  till  his  voice  was  steady,  ^'  because  I  can  tell 
you  in  fewer  words  ;  and  we  have  been  thinking  rather 
too  little  about  Mrs  Bernard.    Rafe  says  you  are  to  ask 
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lier  for  the  story  of  the  child :  that  she  knows  it ;  hut  I 
think  you  had  better  leave  that  alone  just  yet.  1  can 
tell  you  where  he  is,  and  that  is  all  we  care  for.  He  has 
been  living  with  some  one  whom  Bernard  trusts  witli  all 
his  heart,  and  he  does  not  know  whose  child  he  is  him- 
self. You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  bringing  him 
away  directly ;  but  your  power  over  him  is  to  be  abso- 
lute. And  for  the  charge  you  will  have  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  How  truly  prudent  is  true  genius !  For, 
my  dear  Miss  Dudleigh,  you  cannot  feel  this  is  too 
much  to  take  ;  yet  it  is  sufficient,  and  to  spare.  The  boy 
is  provided  for  besides ;  but  his  father  mil  have  him 
live  for  others,  as  he  says." 

Cecilia  was  calm  now :  she  looked  at  Sarona,  so 
changed,  so  softened,  that  he  thought  an  angel  must 
have  kissed  her. 

"  Just  tell  me  one  thing.  Is  there  nothing  said  of 
Rose  in  reference  to  the  child?  It  is  so  strange  that  a 
child  of  his  should  not  be  left  to  her  charge :  even  in 
part,  I  mean." 

Sarona  knitted  his  brows,  laid  the  letter  on  his  face, 
then  put  it  into  her  hand  again. 

"  You  could  not  read  what  he  has  said  for  youj  but 
you  must  ead  what  he  says  to  me  :  I  believed  I  could 
not  show  it  you,  and  I  find  I  can.  Perhaps  I  can 
never  let  you  see  it,  if  not  now." 

She  read,  but  not  aloud,  then :  daring  not  to  see  his  face. 

"  You  will  do  it^  sirj^  she  said. 

''  Miss  Dudleigh,  there  is  time  for  all  those  things  :  I 
cannot  bear  it  yet.     You  had  better  go  and  call  her." 
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Rose  retumed  to  find  him  lying  as  she  had  left 
him.  But  that  night,  after  he  had  gone,  Cecilia  told 
her  all,  and  heard  all ;  except  the  passage  in  the  letter 
which  she  had  not  read  aloud. 

'^  I  kncAv  it  was  ahout  the  bahy.  Oh,  how  delicious 
it  will  be  to  have  it  here  and  nurse  it  all  the  day  !.  It 
shall  sleep  between  us  at  night,  Cecilia." 

''  But  it  is  not  a  baby  now^.  Rose !  it  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  :  babies  do  grow  up  sometimes." 

^'  Oh  !  I  was  thinking  of  the  way  he  said :  ^  She 
took  away  the  child — my  baby.'  " 

'^  And  so,"  said  Sarona,  the  next  day  when  he  heard 
the  whole  story  from  Cecilia,  '^  she  actually  believed 
him  when  he  told  her  he  knew  nothing  about  his  child, 
nor  where  it  was.     I  find  she  did  not  know  him." 

"  She  might  not  choose  to  intrude  upon  him  ;  but  she 
might  have  known  him  so  far  :  perhaps  she  did.  She 
could  not  interfere  between  them." 

'^  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  his  telling  her  : 
that  is  to  the  full  as  strange." 

^'  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  done  with  it  had  he 
lived." 

"  But  we  cannot  wonder,  for  he  exactly  did  not  live! 
I  think,  however,  that  his  own  words  are  sufficient: 
you  have  not  heard  them  all.  And  there  are  many 
arrangements  to  be  made.  Still  this  comes  first  of  all, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.     Hear  what  Bernard  ^\Tote : 

"  The  disesteem  of  others  is  nothing :  site  will  not 
call  me  selfish,  to  leave  her  such  a  charge.  I  should 
have  hesitated  had  it  been  like  me,  for  it  might  have 
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given  her  trouble  ;  but  it  has  bright  fortunes  in  its  eyes. 
The  little  it  had  of  me  has  vanished  into  beauty  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  less  dear  to  her  because  it  is  so  beautiful. 
But  I  wish  to  tell  her  this,  that,  for  its  worldly  good,  I 
sent  it  from  my  sight — the  only  sacrifice  I  could  make 
to  atone  for  the  worldly  mischief  I  had  done  it,  and 
which  it  may  gi'ow  up  to  counteract  by  its  own  happi- 
ness in  life.  I  wish  it  to  be  very  good ;  but  if  it  be 
only  as  bad  as  she,  I  shall  be  satisfied  :  it  is  to  learn 
whatever  she  will  teach  it,  and  I  hope  she  will  make  it 
like  herself.  In  her  alone  my  confidence  is  placed,  and 
I  have  no  fear  to  trust  my  treasure  with  her." 

Like  water  to  the  thirsty  soul,  like  music  to  its  own, 
like  heaven  through  the  dream  of  sickness,  were  these 
wi^rds,  so  like  himself,  all  meant  for  her !  It  was  enough : 
he  had  known  her  as  he  himself  was  knoT\Ti. 

"  For  every  reason,"  resumed  Sarona,  ^'  you  must 
go  to  him  directly,  whether  you  bring  him  here  or  not 
immediately.  I  need  not  say  how  I  shall  long  after 
him  :  but  you  are  the  only  person  to  decide.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  would  go  this  very  day." 

It  was  only  Sarona  whose  intentions  could  have  out- 
stript  her  own.  He  little  knew  how  wild  she  was  to  go 
that  hour — that  moment :  he  thought  her  drooping  with 
the  bm'den  of  her  loaded  memory 

'^  I  will  go :  I  must  go.  There  are  full  directions. 
I  could  find  my  way  there  in  the  dark." 

'■'■  I  should  go  with  you  myself,  but  I  dare  not  try 
the  train  :  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  sending 
Frid.     You  must  not  be  quite  alone.     He  will  be  none 
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the  wiser ;  but  he  can  see  that  we  do  not  lose  you  ;  and 
you  can  detain  him  in  your  service  until  you  think 
proper  to  return." 

To  a  region  near  London,  but  clear  of  the  smoke  and 
dim  distraction,  between  two  hills,  the  travellers  came 
that  afternoon.  There  were  several  houses,  neither 
large  nor  small ;  not  a  terrace  nor  a  street,  nor  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  town,  but  real  existing  homesteads  in  this 
homeless  age.  Each  was  enclosed  in  its  own  land,  a 
garden  or  a  shrubbery  ;  each  had  its  field  or  paddock 
fresh  with  the  autumn  rains ;  and  though  all  most  pecu- 
liarly finished,  they  were  not  all  alike.  The  gate  of  the 
very  first,  which  Cecilia  opened  and  entered,  led  to  a 
walk  laid  down,  not  with  gravel,  but  grass,  whose  mossy 
softness  reminded  her,  and  not  in  vain,  of  Rockedge. 
Soft  skeletons  of  unclothed  acacias  and  silver  birch- 
trees  wept  along  the  path ;  but  the  large  panes  of  the 
lower  windows  were  nearly  clouded  from  the  sight  by 
the  gloom  of  splendid  evergi'eens  : — Rockedge  again. 

It  was,  with  all  its  symmetry,  a  tiny  hermitage ;  it 
had  the  drooping  eaves  which  give  romantic  grace  to 
any  building ;  it  was  even  now  overrun  with  monthly 
roses,  blushing  with  scarcely  a  leaf  to  veil  them  ;  and  a 
naked  vine  crept  up  the  glistening  wall.  A  little  gi'een- 
house  was  to  the  right,  a  shed  with  beehives  to  the  left, 
and  above  the  groundfloor  windows,  an  airy  verandah 
arched  its  delicate  trellis.  In  a  garden  of  the  freshest 
grass  a  pony  fed,  and  Cecilia  looked  upon  it  with  tear- 
ful eyes.  She  rang  the  door-bell,  and,  when  the  door 
opened,  asked  for  Mrs  Winstanley. 
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She  had  been  directed  by  the  letter  to  inquire  for 
such  a  person ;  but  she  had  not  the  faintest  dream  of 
anything  in  form  connected  with  such  a  name,  nor  did 
she  care  :  yet  she  was  obliged  to  realise,  as  she  crossed 
the  little  vestibule,  that  the  unimagined  inhabitants  one 
and  all  smelt  sweet.  There  was  silence  up  stairs  and 
below,  as  well  as  sweetness,  until  she  entered  a  certain 
chamber,  and  was  left  there  by  herself;  Frid  seating 
himself  like  a  statue  in  the  entrance.  It  was  neither 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  nor  parlour,  but  a  kind  of 
study ;  yet  such  a  study  as  she  had  never  seen.  In  a 
little  arch  over  the  back-window,  was  a  noble  rocking- 
horse  covered  with  natural  hair,  and  endowed  with 
eyes  of  glass.  There  was  a  cabinet  on  the  one  hand 
near  him,  crammed  fall  with  common  toys  half-broken, 
but  all  aiTanged ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  table  covered 
with  exquisite  models,  carved  in  cork  or  wood,  of  cathe- 
drals, churches,  houses,  little  men  and  women,  fur- 
niture, shipping,  soldiers.  In  the  front  window  was 
a  branching  myrtle  full  of  blossom  ;  on  one  side  a  paiTot 
in  a  cage,  and  on  the  other  a  stuffed  squirrel  perched 
upon  a  lichen-crusted  stem.  There  were  bookshelves  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace,  full  of  brilliant  bindings  ;  and 
their  golden  letters  upon  the  back  were  as  often  names 
of  classical  or  continental  renown  as  of  modern  or  baby 
literature.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  simple,  but 
bright  as  day ;  the  curtains  were  warm-colored,  the 
walls  painted  delicate  pink. 

Not  that  Miss  Dudleigh  saw  any  of  these  things, 
for  she  had  neither  time  nor  taste  to  examine.     She 
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had  sat  down  with  suffocating  heart-throbs  :  the  one 
token  of  emotion  she  was  accustomed  to  experience.  In 
a  few  moments  only,  some  one  entered,  and  looking  up 
she  saw  a  lady  or  a  woman,  whose  face  to  her  dim  eyes 
was  soft  as  a  cloud  upon  the  moon.  Whether  lady  or 
woman,  she  perfectly  understood  her  position,  for  she  sat 
down  quietly,  as  near  Cecilia  as  possible.  Cecilia 
trembled  with  a  sad  delight,  for  she  knew  in  a  moment 
she  should  not  have  to  say  the  torturing  words  that  he 
was  dead ;  her  companion  wore  the  deepest  mourning, 
deep  as  hers,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  loss  was  in  her 
swollen  eyes  :  though  by  no  means  a  person  to  weep  be- 
fore a  stranger,  the  tears  stood  in  them  now. 

"  I  have  come  from  Rockedge,"  said  Cecilia  meekly, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  ^'  having  received  instruc- 
tions from  ^Ir  Bernard,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate. 
He  wished  me  to  take  care  of  his  son  from  this  time, 
and  to  teach  him.  I  fear,  from  what  I  see,  that  he  will 
have  to  make  a  change  for  the  worse." 

^'  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  either  from  the  law- 
yers or  some  of  Mr  Bernard's  friends.  Of  course,  not 
on  my  own  account,  but  because  of  the  child :  I  dared 
not  hope  to  keep  him,  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  I  have 
had  him  so  long.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  any  one  who 
will  tell  me  anything  about  our  trouble  ;  for  I  have  heard 
nothing,  and  only  saw  the  notice  in  the  papers.  Three 
months  ago  Mr  Bernard  wrote  to  me,  and  said  he  was 
going  another  voyage  ; — that  I  might  expect  a  call  from 
a  lady,  called  Miss  Dadleigh,  about  this  time, — Novem- 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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ber.  But  he  did  not  tell  me  why  she  would  come.  We 
of  course  have  not  seen  him  since  his  marriage  ;  but  I 
have  written  to  him  every  week." 

^'  How  very  strange  !  What  a  blessing  that  he  had 
you  to  confide  in  !  " 

Cecilia  said  this,  feeling  perfectly  at  ease  already  with 
this  person,  and  quite  assured  that  every  circumstance 
of  Bernard's  life  was  in  her  keeping. 

"  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  was  ;  for  you  see  he  was 
little  understood.  If  people  had  but  known  how  he  was 
brought  up !  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  told  any 
one  else  ;  but  I  was  the  first  person  who  had  him  in 
my  arms." 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  Cecilia.  "  You  look  too  young 
for  that." 

"  Ah !  I  have  led  an  easy,  happy  life  :  I  am  past 
fifty.  I  was  very  young  indeed  when  I  lived  with  Mrs 
Bernard." 

'^  With  Mr  Bernard's  mother  !  " 

"  I  lived  with  her  from  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old. 
She  was  Miss  Dove  then,  and  they  made  such  a  fuss 
over  her  that  she  was  glad  to  get  out  of  everybody's 
way.  My  father  was  organist  of  the  chapel  at  the 
Dovecote ;  though,  poor  man,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
play  !  The  Dovecote  was  the  Doves'  chief  place,  you 
know.  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  and  though  Mr  Bernard  let  it, 
it  still  belongs  to  him.  All  the  lands  and  money  came 
to  Miss  Sabrina  Dove,  but  not  till  after  her  marriage ; 
for  it  was  through  her  brother's  death.  I  went  with  her 
into  vSpain  ;  for  she  would  never  let  any  one  help  her  to 
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dress  except  myself :  and  little  enougli  she  let  me 
do  I  She  was  a  simple  creature,  full  of  light  and  cheer- 
fulness :  poor  dear  Mr  Bernard  was  like  her  when  he 
laughed  ;  but  never  else.     Xor  was  he  like  his  father." 

^'  He  was  like  no  one,  Mrs  Winstanley.  Excuse  me, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  you  have  had  the 
child  to  live  with  you." 

"  After  Mrs  Bernard's  death,  Mr  Bernard  discharged 
all  his  woman-servants  ;  and  I  went  too.  But  Master 
Kafe  fretted  a  good  deal,  and  was  always  writing  me 
letters,  with  little  presents  :  bless  them,  I  have  them 
now  !  I  had  gone  to  live  at  Lord  Xortheden's,  and  I 
was  a  kind  of  nursery-governess  to  his  daughters,  the 
Ladies  Home." 

"  I  thought  it  was  directly  Mr  Bernard  was  born 
that  his  father  went  into  retirement." 

"  He  did :  but  he  allowed  me  to  stay  after  the  wet- 
nurse  left,  and  I  did  not  go  until  blaster  Eafe  was  four 
years  old.  He  was  of  all  the  children  I  ever  saw  the 
most  affectionate.  Very  likely  I  was  discharged  be- 
cause he  was  too  fond  of  me  ;  and  his  papa  could  not 
bear  him  out  of  his  sight.  I  had  left  Lord  Xortheden's, 
and  was  living  with  one  of  the  bishops  ;  not  having 
heard  anything  from  Mr  Bernard  for  three  years, — 
though  I  knew  he  was  abroad, — when  he  found  me  out 
and  came  to  me.  He  made  me  take  a  walk  with  him, 
and  told  me  all  that  had  happened  ;  making  neither 
more  nor  less  of  the  story  than  it  was,  and  never  blam- 
ing her :  though  I  think,  and  so  would  you.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh,  that  she 'was  most  to  blame  ;  for  he  never  would 
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have  forsaken  Tier.  It  cut  him  dreadfully :  but  the  worst 
part  of  it  was,  that  it  made  him  cold  towards  the  child 
at  first ;  though  afterwards  he  grew  so  fond  of  it,  that  I 
only  wonder  he  let  it  live  away.  He  only  came  to  see 
us  twice  a-year ;  and  when  I  have  begged  him  to  come 
oftener,  he  always  shook  his  head,  in  a  manner  you  may 
remember,  and  said,  ^  It's  no  use,  Winstanley :  I  should 
get  to  like  it  more  than  I  deserve.'  I  used  to  think  it 
a  pity,  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  but  it  is  better  now  that  he  did 
so :  it  is  as  if  he  had  foreseen  he  should  go  so  soon." 

"  Perhaps  he  did." 

"  We  lived  in  lodgings  first,  until  the  Intervale  was 
ready ;  these  houses  in  the  valley  here  are  called  the 
Intervale.  Mr  Bernard  built  them  all :  and  they  all 
belong  to  Doro." 

"  AVho  is  Doro?" — asked  Cecilia,  in  love  with  the 
very  name. 

^'  Oh,  Doro  is  the  little  boy.  Mr  Bernard  never 
called  him  Theodore  ,•  and  very  seldom  the  same  name 
twice.  All  kinds  of  names  he  gave  him  ;  but  I  always 
call  him  Doro ;  as  he  used  to  call  himself  when  first  he 
came  to  me.  I  have  asked  him  why  ? — and  he  says  he 
likes  the  sound." 

Cecilia  smiled  :  it  was  an  omen  musical. 

"  You  never  call  him  Bernard  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! — Dear,  no  ! — With  the  few  people  who 
know  him,  he  is  Master  Gabriel :  his  mother's  name  ; 
but,  as  I  tell  you,  Mr  Bernard  never  called  him  either. 
I  am  not  married ;  but  I  prefer  to  be  called  as  if  I  were, 
because  it  is  more  protection  for  the  child." 
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Cecilia  felt  as  though  they  were  never  coining  to  the 
child,  there  was  so  much  to  get  through  first. 

"  Does  Doro  know  that  his  father  is  dead  ?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you.  I  thought  it  right  to 
tell  him  :  but  I  would  have  kept  it  from  him,  if  I  had 
known  how  he  would  have  taken  it  to  heart.  It  made 
him  very  ill  two  days,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  him 
in  bed,  he  got  so  feverish  with  crying.'' 

^'  Do  you  think  he  has  the  least  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  it  is  nature  :  and  Doro  has  a  heart ! 
— He  does  not  love  everybody  ;  but  where  he  does  love 
he  clings." 

"  Does  he  cling  to  you?  " 

"  Poor  little  fellow  ! — he  had  no  one  else  to  cling  to. 
He  will  soon  grow  fond,  and  very  dear  to  you." 

"  He  is  dear  to  me  already ;  but,  if  he  loves  you,  he 
shall  never  leave  you :  you  shall  go  with  us,  and  still 
take  care  of  him.  I  should  feel  far  happier,  too,  to  have 
you  ;  for  you  are  used  to  him,  and  I  might  make  blun- 
ders.    Have  you  taught  him  lately  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  taught  him  :  I  had  little  education 
myself,  and  Doro  is  a  child  of  great  ability.  Mr  Ber- 
nard had  a  decided  objection  to  all  schools  ;  and  even 
forbade  me  to  let  him  make  acquaintance  with  any  chil- 
dren, girls  or  boys,  till  he  was  twelve  years  old  :  he  is 
only  eleven  now." 

"  I  cannot  think  where  he  came  from,  to  come  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  came  from  ;  but  I  know  Mr 
Bernard  took  him  from  his  mother  directly  he  was 
weaned,  and  that  then  he  came  to  me.     You  may  be- 
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lieve  I  never  made  inquiries  :  had  Mr  Bernard  not  been 
sure  it  was  not  in  me  to  do  so,  I  should  never  have  had 
the  child.  I  believe  the  mother  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  between  ourselves.  But  those  are  secrets  which 
will  never  be  discovered  now." 

"  We  do  not  want  to  find  them.  Who  has  taught 
Doro  hitherto  ? — And  what  did  he  like  best  to  learn  ?  " 

"  He  has  had  a  master  for  classics,  another  for  French 
and  German,  and  one  for  dancing.  I  taught  him  to 
read  :  or  rather  he  taught  himself.  Mr  Bernard  was  very 
proud  of  his  forehead,  and  always  felt  it  when  he  came. 
It  is  very  handsome,  but  I  think  a  little  too  large." 

"  Too  large  !  " 

"  For  he  has  such  delicate  features.  He  is  the  most 
beautiful  boy  I  ever  saw  :  but  he  is  perhaps  too  delicate 
for  a  boy,  though  A^ery  strong.  And  he  really  does  not 
look  more  than  six  years  old." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  him,  Mrs  Winstanley." 

"  You  shall  see  him  in  an  instant.  He  was  playing 
with  his  dog,  or  rather  lying  with  it  on  the  sofa.  He 
has  played  with  nothing  else  since  I  told  him  of  our 
loss  ;  for  it  was  the  last  present  Mr  Bernard  gave  him." 

"  One  word  before  you  fetch  him.  He  does  not  know 
who  Mr  Bernard  was  ?  " 

''  Oh,  no  !  It  was  the  very  reason  he  was  kept  here, 
that  he  might  not  know.  He  calls  him  Mr  Bernard  ; 
and  was  to  be  told,  as  he  grew  up,  that  Mr  Bernard  was 
his  guardian,  and  took  care  of  his  money.  How  beau- 
tifully I  have  heard  him  talk  to  Doro  about  giving 
away  !     Mr  Bernard  never  made  money,  except  for  the 
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child  ;  and  yet  he  always  said  he  would  not  have  him 
lead  a  life  of  Icisurej  as  he  had  done  himself.  But  all 
that  will  be  as  you  think  proper,  now." 

'•'•  It  will  be  as  Mr  Bernard  meant,  I  hope.  Is  Doro 
fond  of  music  ?  " 

"  He  has  never  heard  it  that  I  know  :  we  have  not  a 
piano  in  the  house ;  yet  ^Ir  Bernard  said  every  time  he 
came  that  he  would  have  him  learn  to  play.  I  suppose 
it  is  not  too  late." 

Cecilia  smiled ;  but  kept  her  sacred  counsel.  Once 
more  she  said,  scarcely  knowing  why  she  asked,  ^'  Is 
Doro  shy?" 

''  I  cannot  tell  wliether  he  is  shy  or  thoughtful ;  but 
he  is  very  still,  sometimes.  He  is  not  proud,  but  j^t  he 
has  a  spirit ;  and  sometimes  does  not  like  to  be  even 
spoken  to  :  and  such  a  happy  spirit,  till  Avithin  the  last 
few  days.  I  shall  go  and  tell  him  you  are  here  ;  but  I 
shall  not  tell  him  Mr  Bernard  sent  you,  or  I  shall  have 
him  cry  again.  You  can  tell  him,  if  you  please  ;  for  I 
will  send  him  in  alone." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Cecilia,  sure  she  should  not 
make  him  cry.  Undazzled  by  the  constellation  of  La- 
tin, Greek,  and  German,  French  and  dancing ;  never 
remembering  he  would  have  to  look  at  her  as  she 
would  have  to  look  at  him  ;  the  sorrow  of  his  infant 
spirit  was  her  only  thought,  and  how  to  comfort  him 
her  only  feeling.  She  knew  that  she  could  bear  tlie 
sight  of  him,  for  he  was  not  like  his  father. 

He  came  in  by  himself :  not  even  his  dog  was  with 
him  ;   and  without  waiting  a  moment,  as  though  her 
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suspense  was  shared  by  liim,  passed  softly  across  the 
cai-pet,  with  steps  to  which  she  dared  not  listen,  and 
stood  before  the  chair  :  stood,  looking  np  into  her  face, 
most  like  an  infant  in  that  steadfast  gaze.  And  she 
forgot  to  welcome  him,  to  touch  him,  to  remember 
whence  he  came,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  unimagin- 
able beauty. 

Yet  Sarona's  words  came  over  her.  But  the  ^'  divine 
law  of  compensation"  had  wrought  its  music  from  no 
^^  discord"  here  ! 

It  was  not  Sculpture  whose  snowdrop  kisses  had 
sealed  that  divinely  budding  mouth  ;  nor  Poetry  dream- 
ing on  the  eyelids,  with  their  lashes  drooping  like  a 
bashful  maiden's  ;  nor  Heroism  breathing  in  the  nostril, 
with  its  delicate  and  disdainful  curve.  It  was  Music 
on  the  arched  forehead,  the  impending  swell  of  the 
eyebrows : — Music  in  the  deep  grey  eyes,  so  fathom- 
lessly clear  ;  sighing  in  the  harmonious  curls  of  the 
dark  hair,  golden- clouded  : — Music  in  the  perfect  frame, 
undulating,  even  from  head  to  foot  j  in  the  hands,  whose 
fingers  seemed  to  clasp  the  very  air : — Above  all,  in 
the  whole  impression ;  which  only  one  born  to  Music 
could  receive,  or  born  of  Music  give. 

And  that  innocent,  in  the  paradise  of  its  own  soul, 
was,  to  her  soul,  as  like  its  father  as  the  angels  are  like 
Him  whom  they  adore. 

THE  END. 
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